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DARNLEY'S BALLAD. 

Henry Lord Darnley, or Demley, was the great-grand- 
son of Henry VII., and the grand-nephew of Henry the 
Eighth. His mother had been brought up by her uncle, 
and with his consent, in July 1544, married Matthew 
Stewart, Earl of Lennox, by whom she had one son who 
died on the 28th November, 1545, nine months after the 
date of his birth. A second son, called Henry after his 
grand-uncle, waa bom, according to Miss Strickland,* on 
the 7th of December following, at Temple Newsome. He 
it was, who, nineteen years afterwards, became the second 
husband of Mary Stewart, Queen of Scotland. 

Temple Newsome was a Preceptory belonging to the 
Knights Templars. It fell, with the other possessions of 
the Order, to the Crown, and was gifted by Edward ILL, 
with Temple-Hirst, to Sir John Darcy, knight, and his 
heirs male. '^ Anno 1544," says Thoresby, in his Ducatus 
Leodiensis.! King Henry VIIL gave this manor of Temple 
Newsome, together with those of ^^ Temple-Hirst, Silkston, 
and Berklay (all lately the estate of Thomas Lord Darcy, 
who was beheaded for the insurrection called the Pilgrim- 
age of Grace), unto Matthew, Earl of Lennox, and the 
Lady Margaret, his wife, and their heirs." 

In Thoresby's time, the apartment where Lord Darnley was 
bom, '^ to this day (1715) called the Eing^s Chamber, is yet 
in being. So was not the yenerable old bed, upon the wood- 

* Lives of Quenns of Scotland, voL iL p. 324.— Edin. 185L 
t London, 1715, folio, p. 227. 
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2 darnley's ballad. 

work whereof are these words in letters of gold, as appears 
bj the remains of it in this museum, *Avant, Dabmue, 
JAMAIS Darriere, Avant, Darnle.' The sense is imper- 
fect,** adds the worthy topographer, but Miss Strickland 
did not think it so. *^ The proud words,'' says the lady, 
"Avant, Damley, Jamais Darriere — Forward, Damley — 
Nerer Recede, with which his ancestors had turned the tide 
of En^ish conquest in France, had doubtless an oracular 
influence on the destiny of him, who, having at nineteen 
won the hand and heart of the beauteous Sovereign of 
Scotland— chose also to have the Grown — ^would not submit 
to a second place in the realm, and audaciously struggled 
for the precedency of title, which was that Sovereign's due.'** 
That Damley won the hand of Mary is true, but the win- 
ning of her heart is questionable. The ^* oracular influence ** 
which led to the audacious struggle for precedency, we sus- 
pect, is one of those ingenious fancies which the enthusiastic 
eulogist of the Queen not unfrequently indulges in. 

James YL succeeded his father as owner of Temple 
NewBome, an estate which he bestowed on his kinsman and 
favourite, the Duke of Lennox, who sold it to Sir Arthur 
Ingram, High-Sheriff of Torkdiire, in the 18th year of his 
reign. Sir Arthur was the son of Hugh Ingram, a London 
tradesman. The family was subsequently ennobled, and the 
Scotish Viscounty of Irvine was created by Gharies 11. in 
the person of Henry Ingram, August 1666. The title is ex- 
tinct, but Temple Kewsome now belongs to the Marquis of 
Hertford, as heir of line of the last Viscount. 

Henry VIII. died in June 1547. Edward the VI. suc- 
ceeded him, and departed this life in July 1553. The 
soepfxe fell from the feeble hands of I^ady Jane Gray, and 
was seized by Mary Tudor, the niece of Lady Majrgaret 
Doug^ Thus Mary Tudor and Mary Stewart stood bot> 

• StHcklMd IL, p. S28. 
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in the same degree of relationship to Henry Stewart, Lord 
Damley. 

Matthew, Earl of Lennox, after his flight from Scotland, 
was hospitably received by the English Monarch, who gave 
hun his niece, Lady Margaret, with a suitable establishment, 
and they both resided happily for many years at Temple 
NewBome, in Yorkshire, situated upon the river Aire, two 
miles below Leeds. The lady from her infancy had lived in 
England, and had been kindly treated by her uncle. Thus 
Lord Damley was by birth an Englishman; and his 
parents, prior to 1564, were subjects of the crown of 
England, Lennox having been naturalized. 

The education of Damley was carefully superintended at 
Temple Newsome, under the eye of his anxious mother; and 
the person selected as his tutor was John Elder, a Scotch- 
man, an excellent scholar and el^ant penman. When 
between eight and nine years of age, Damley composed ^^ a 
little plot," to which he give the title of *^ Utopia Nova," 
which he presented to his cousin, Mary Tudor, and in return 
received from her majesty a golden chain ; in acknowledg- 
ment of which gift, he transmitted a letter, entirely holo- 
graph, which is remarkable for its extreme beauty as a 
specimen of royal caligraphy. This document is preserved 
amongst the Gottonian MSS., and is described in Planta^s 
catalogue as a letter from the boy to Mary Stuart — a 
strange blunder, which was adopted by Park in his edition 
of Lord Orford's Royal and Noble Authors, wherein he gives 
it as a proof of " a very early attention in Mary to direct her 
future husband in the cultivation of his mind,"* an error 
which clearly shows that he had never carefully read the 
letter which he printed. 

It is in the following terms : 

^^ Like as the monuments of ancient authors, moste trium- 
phant, moste victorious, and most gracious Princesse, declare 

« Catalogue of Royal and Noble Autlion, toL t. m 27.— London, Sro^ 1806. 
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how that a oertane excellent musician, named timotheua musi- 
cus, with his swete proportioned and melodious armonye was 
wount to enflame Alexander the greate, Quonquerour, and 
King of Macedonia to civill wars with a most fervente desire : 
Evenso I, remembring with my self oftentimes how that, oyer 
and besides suche manifold benefites as your highnese here- 
tofore haith bestowed on me, it haith pleased your most £x- 
cellente Majestie laitelie to accept a little plot of my simple 
penning, which I termed Utopia Nova^ for the which, it being 
base, vile, and maymed, your Majestie hath given me a rich 
cheane of golde. The noyse, I say, of suche instruments as I 
heire now and then (although their melody diffrer muche from 
the swete strokes and soundes of King Alexanders Timo> 
theus,) do not only persuade and moue, yea, pricke and 
spurre me forwarde to endeavoure my wittes daily (all vani- 
ties set aparte) to virtuous learning and study, being there- 
to thus encouraged so oftentymdb by your Majesties mani- 
folde benefites, giftes, and rewardes. But also I am in- 
flamed and stirred, even now, my tendre age not withstand- 
ing, to be seruing your Grace, wishing every haire in my 
heade to be a wourthy soldier of that same self, heart, mind, 
and stomach, that I am of. But wher as I perceave that 
neither my wite, power, nor yeares are at this present cor- 
responding unto this my good will. These shall be, there- 
fore, (most gracious Princess) moste humbly rendering vnto 
your Majesty immortal thankes for your riche cheane, and 
other your Highnes* syndrie giftes gyven to me, without 
any my deservings, from time to time : Trusting in God, 
one day of my as bounden dutie to endeavoure myself with my 
faithful heartie service to remember the same. And being 
afraid with these my superfluous words to intersturbe (God 
forfened) your Highness, whose most excellent Majestie is 
always, and specialy now, occupied in most weightie maters : 
thus I make an end, Praeing unto Almighty God most 
humbly and faithf idly to preserve, keipe, and defende your 
Majestie, long reigning over us all your true and faithfi 
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subjects, a moste victorious and Triumphant Princesse. 
Amen. From Temple Newsome the 28th of Marche. 1554. 
**Your Majesties moste bounden and obedient sabjecte 
and servuant, " Henry dernlet." 

The acute observation of Miss Strickland detected the 
error, but omitting the year in which the letter -^as 
written, that lady adds, this strange note, *' as Damley ap- 
pears to date 1554," it is asked, ^* whether it was to Mary 
of England, or Mary of Scotland. If to Mary of England, 
how old was he?" The letter itself distinctly says 28th of 
March ^^1554," as will be seen from the fac simile of the 
original by Nethercliffe, who, mistakingly following Planta 
and Park, believed it to be addressed to Mary Stewart. The 
letter is valuable as written proof of the interest taken by 
Mary Tudor in her cousin, and of the progress he was mak- 
ing in his studies. No doubt he was indebted to Elder in 
the composition, but the completion of so exquisite a speci- 
men of penmanship indicates both the taste and persever- 
ance of the boy prince. Nay, so zealous was he in prose- 
cuting his studies, that he completed a translation of Valerius 
Maximus, a fact recorded by Bishop Montague in his pre&M^ 
to the works of James the First. 

The history of Damley after leaving the country of his 
birth, and his marriage with Mary Stewart are too well 
known to be here gone into ; but that he came from England a 
highly accomplished youth, we venture to think is sufficiently 
evident. Had he gone to the English Court in place of 
the Scotch one his fate might have been different. Had he 
propitiated Elizabeth and settled in the South, his direct de- 
scent from Henry VII. gave him claims upon the crown, 
which, as he was her own cousin, would have weighed greatly 
wit^ his imperious relation, and might have led her to nomi- 
nate him her successor. Had Mary of Scotland no misgivings 
on this head? Did such an idea never come across her? 
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Surely bo clever a female as the Queen of Scotland could 
not overlook the possibility of such an event — Hie more 
likely as her cousin was by birth an Englishman, — hand- 
some, accomplished, aad gallant, who might have aspired 
to the hand of- the highest bom lady in the land or his 
birth. Was it not a wise and politic measure to exclude 
all diances of the kind by taking him as her husband, in 
place of one of the rude nobles of her own country, or a 
foreign magnate, who not only would have been displeasing 
to her own subjects, but must have been peculiarly obnoxious 
to those of the South, who had not entirely forgotten the 
Spanish Philip. The heart, so lar as the fair lady was con- 
cerned, had not much to do in what followed, and we opine 
that policy, rather than love, formed the basis of the 
union. 

It is evident that Damley was attached to the Queen, but 
the passion was not reciprocated, and there can be little 
question that the death of Rizzio was the result of jealousy.* 

Oolville in his history of ^^ King James the sext,'*t posi- 
tively declares that ** Secretarie Maitland of Lethingtoun,** 
a ^^man of subtile brayne,'' who was envious of Bizzio, 
influenced Damley against him, insinuating that he was a 
*^ negromanciar,'* and what was worse, too intimate with the 
Queen. Now, **' King Henrie being a Yoimg Prince na- 
wayis experimented in maters of estate, was easilie seducit, 
not weying the cans or the end aright," nor does this co- 
temporary writer^s authority stand unsupported, for in the 
letter of the Earl of Bedford and Mr Thomas Randolph to the 
Privy Council of England, giving an account of the murder 
of the Italian Secretary, dated from Berwick 27th' March 
1566, they say ^^ for certayne that the Quenes howsbande 
being entered into a vehement ^suspicion of David, that by 

* That Darnley Impnted guilt to Mary is prored by Randolph's Letter to 
the Earl of Leicester of the 14th Febnuuy.^See ICaiUand's Narratiref pri- 
Tately printed bv Dawson Tomer, Esq. 

t Historier ana Life of King James the sezt Edinburgh 1835, 4to. 
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him sometliiug was commytted which was moste agaynste 
the Quenes honor, and not to be borne of his parte, fyrst 
communicated his mynde to George Dowglas who finding his 
sorrows so greate, soughte all the means he could to put some 
remedie to his greif , and communicatinge the same imto my 
Lord Ruthen by the King's commandment, no other way 
coulde be f oimde than that David shoulde be taken out of 
the waye."* The account of what followed is very minutely 
detailed, and was furnished by Ruthven to Russel and 
Randolph, whilst he was lying sicke at Berwick. He told 
them, that, before he left, the Queen was content that 
"he (Darnley) shoulde lye with her that nighte. We 
knowe not howe he f oreslowe* hymself , but came not at her, 
and excused hymself to his friends for he was so sleepie that 
he coulde not wake in due tyme/* In the despatches to 
France the general belief of the too great familiarity of her 
majesty with Rizzio is also stated. 

Offering no opinion as to the nature of the intimacy be- 
tween the Secretary and the Queen, it may be safely assumed 
that the bruit in Edinburgh on the subject was general, and 
was so much credited that it could not fail, even without 
the aid of Lethington, to poison the mind of Darnley. No 
wonder that the youth, worked upon by the enemies of 
Rizzio, became frantic, and, without consideration, author- 
ized his assassination. It was the act of a jealous husband, 
and was perpetrated at a time when such a deed was 
more generally applauded than condemned. 

What tells most against Darnley was his giving up his 
friends to the wrath of the infuriated Queen. Her rage, 
aggravated by his falling asleep instead of coming to her 
bed on the night of the assassination, perhaps frightened 
him into a confession. Such was the fascination of this 



• Ellis* Original Letters, Vol. L, p. 208. First Series, 
t Lost himself bjT sloth.— Ellis. 
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insinuating woman, that, at a later date, not yery long 
before his murder, when Mary had gone to Glasgow to 
induce her husband to return to the Scotisli Metropolis, 
he confessed to Crawford, a person in the interest of the 
Earl of Lennox, his father, who was persuading him to dis- 
trust the Queen, that he loved her so intensely, that if she 
asked him to kill himself he would obey her order without 
hesitation. She ultimately brought about Ms change of re- 
sidence, and what followed is too weU known to be here re- 
peated. 

Randolph calls Damley "prowde and spiteful." He 
"lookethe nowe for reverence of manye that have lytle 
will to give it him ; and some there are that do gyve 
yt that think him little worthye of it." There is nothing 
very extraordinary in a lad of nineteen years of age giving 
himself airs when placed in so elevated a position. Col- 
ville's portrait of him is different: " He was a cumlie Prince, 
of a fayre and large stature of bodie, pleasant in counte- 
nance, and affable to all men, and devote, weill excercesit 
in martiall pastymis upoim horsback as ony Prince of that 
age, bot was sa facile as he could conceleno secreit, although 
it mycht tend to his awin weilL" 

Damley was only in Scotland one year and three hundred 
and sixty -one days; and when nineteen, married his cousin, 
then twenty-two and a half years old, on Sunday 29th July 
1565. The only offspring they had was bom June 19th 1566, 
and Darnley was murdered Feb. 9th, 1566-7, before he 
had attained majority. 

That he was the wretched creature represented by the 
zealous Marians is assuredly a calumny. He was highly 
accomplished, of princely presence, and ^^ affaible to all^ 
men." The little favour with which he must have regarded 
the rude and unscrupulous nobles of his court, was the 
natural result of his cultivated English education. The 
ballad written by him, and fortunately preserved in the 
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manuscript collection of George Bannatyne, indicates no 
mean poetic power. Of his immoralities the evidences 
are by no means conclusive, and even if true, they might in 
some degree he palliated by his youthful inexperience of the 
temptations of a Court too much under the influence of 
foreign vices.* 

The vindicators of Mary were naturally inclined, in order 
to lessen the horror occasioned by his murder, to heap all 
the obloquy they could collect upon him ; whilst the Cal- 
vinists, from their dread of popery, had not, from his being 
a " devote " catholic, a word to say in his favour. If we 
can judge from the fugitive broadsides which were circulated 
through the coimtry on his murder, some of which are yet 
in existence, the people had evinced a strong liking for hiM. 

Mr Froude has disinterred one of these productions from 
the State Paper office, and, as a fitting appendage, it follows 
the " ballad." Bishop Percy in his Reliques has printed from 
his folio MS., some verses of a later date, which, though 
not very poetical, are, as expressive of the common opinion 
on the subject of his death, interesting enough. The vener- 
able Prelate, in his prefatory remarks, endeavours to explain 
the popular feeling in Daruley's favour by reference to the 
pity arising out of his foul murder, which induced a forget- 
fulness of his *'weak understanding," and ^^ dissolute 
morals." ! 

There is a cotemporary poem of a similar nature men- 
tioned by Park, supposed by Ritson to proceed from the 
pen of Henry Chettle, entitled " A Doleful Ditty, or Sorrow- 
ful Sonet of the Lord Darnley, some time King of Scots 
Nevew to the Noble and Worthy King Henry the Eighth 
and is to be sung to the tune of Blacke and Yellow." It 

begins : — 

"My hand and pen proceed to write 
A wofdl tale to tell; 

♦ Knox's Works, hy Laing, vol ii.— P. 416. 
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My pen it cannot half Indite, 
Alas! howitbefel." 



In the ''Scotish Ballads and Songs/' "^ will be found 
another poem on Damley's murder, called the ^' Complaynt 
of Scotland/* a production of considerable merit, printed in 
the Gentlemen's Magazine for NoYember 1791, p. 1045, from 
a copy in black letter. 

We cannot conclude these somewhat tedious remarks, 
without expnessing a decided conviction that Colville haa 
given to the world the true portraiture of Henry Stewart, 
Lord Damley. 



GiFE langour makis men licht, 

•Or dolour thame decoir 
In erth thair is no wicht, 

May me compair in gloir. 
Gif cairfull thofbis restoir 

My bavy hairt frome sorrow, 
I am for evir moir 

In joy, both evin and morrow. 

Gif plesour be to pance, 

I playnt me nocht opprest, 
Or absence micht awance, 

My hairt is haill possest. 
Gif want of quiet rest, 

From cairis micht me convoy, 

• Edin. 1859, p. L 

t From the original MS. P. 244. It liad preriously been rather inac- 
curately printed by Lord Hailes, Sibbald, and Thomas Park. 
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My mynd is nocht mollest, 
Bot evir moir in joy. 

Thocht that I pance in paine. 

In passing to and fro, 
I laubor all in vane 

For so hes mony mo, 
That hes no^ht servit so, 

In sating of thair sweit, 
The nar the fyre I go, 

The grittar is my heit. 

The turtour for hir maik, 

Mair dole may nocht indare 
Nor I do for hir saik,. 

Evin hir quha hes in cure 
My hairt, quhilk salbe sure, 

And service to the deid. 
Unto that lady pure. 

The weU of woman heid, 

Schaw schedull to that sueit 

My pairt so permanent. 
That no mirth quhill we meit. 

Sail cause me be content : 
Bot still my hairt lament. 

In sorrowfull siching soir, 
Till tyme scho be present, 

Fairweill, I say no moir. 

Finis <f Ung fuiry Stewart, 
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(state papers SCOTLAND, VOL XUL, NO. 41.)* 

To Edinburgh about six hours at mom, 
As I was passing pansand out the way; 

Ane bonny boy was sore making his moan. 
His sorry song was Oche, and Wallaway ! 

That ever I should lyve to see that day, 

Ane king at eve, with sceptre, sword and crown ; 

At mom but a deformed lump of clay, 
With traitors strong so cruelly put down ! 

Then drew I near some tidings for to speir. 
And said. My friend, what makis thee sa way. 

Bloody Bothwell hath brought our King to beir, 
And flatter and fraud with double Dalilay. 

At ten houris on Sunday late at een. 

When Dalila and Bothwell bade good night. 

Off her finger false she threw ane ring. 

And said, My Lord, ane token you I plight. 

She did depart then with an untrue train, 
And then in haste an culverin they let craik, 

To teach their feiris to know the appoint time, 
About the Kinge*s lodging for to clap. 

• Calendar vol i., p. 24«. 
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To dance that night they said she should not slack. 
With leggis lycht to hald the wedow walkan ; 

And baid jfra bed until she heard the crack, 
Whilk was a sign that her good lord was slain. 

ye that to our kirk have done subscryve, 
These Achans try alsweill traist I may, 

If ye do not, the time will come, belyve. 
That God to you will raise some losuay ; 

Whilk shall your baimis gar sing Wallaway, 
And ye your selvis be put down with shame ; 

Remember on the awesome latter day, 

When ye reward shall receive for your blame. 

1 ken right well ye knaw your duty, 
Gif ye do not purge you ane and all, 

Then shall I write in pretty poetry. 
In Latin laid in style rhetorical ; 

Which through all Europe shall ring like ane bell. 

In the contempt of your malignity. 
Fye, flee fra Clynemnestra fell. 

For she was never like Penelope. 

With Clynenmestra I do not fain to fletch, 
Who slew her spouse, the great Agamemnon ; 

Or with any that Ninus' wife doth match, 
Semiramis quha brought her gude lord down. 

Quha do abstain fra litigation, 

Or from his paper hald aback the pen 1 
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Except he hate our Scottish nation, 

Or then stand up and traitors deeds commend 9 

Now all the woes that Ovid in Ibin, 

Into his pretty little book did write, 
And many mo be to our Scottish Queen, 

For she the cause is of my doleful dyte. 

Sa mot her heart be fillet full of syte. 

As Herois was for Leander's death ; 
Herself to slay for woe who thought deljrte, 

For Henry's sake to like our Queen was laith. 

The dolours als that pierced Dido's heart, 
When King Enee from Cabbage took the flight ; 

For the which cause unto a brand she start. 
And slew herself, which was a sorry sight. 

Sa might she die as did Creusa bright. 
The worthy wife of douty Duke Jason ; 

Wba brint was in ane garment wrought by slight 
Of Medea through incantation. 

Her laughter light be like to true Thisbe, 
When Pyramus she found dead at the well, 

In languor like unto Penelope, 

For Ulysses who long at Troy did dwelL 

Her dolesome death be worse than Jezebel, 

Whom through an window surely men did thraw ; 

Whose blood did lap the cruel hundys fell, 
And doggis could her wicked bainis gnaw. 
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Were I an hound — oh ! if she an hare, 

An4 I an cat, and she a little mouse. 
And she a bairn, and I a wild wod bear, 

I an ferret, and she Cuniculus. 

To her I shall be aye contrarius — 

When to me Atropos cut the fatal thread. 

And fell deithis dartys dolorous, 

Then shall our spirits beat mortal feid. 

My spirit her spirit shall douke in Phlegethon, 

Into that painful filthy flood of hell. 
And then in Styx, and Lethe baith anone — 

And Cerberus that cruel hound sa fell 

Sail gar her cry with mony gout and yell, 
O Wallaway I that ever she was bom, 

Or with treason by ony manner mell, 
Whilk from all bliss should cause her be forlorn. 
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Mutlfn of t^e Sing of Sbcot^. 

(FROM PERCY. ) 

Woe worth, woe worth thee, false Scotlande I 
For thou hast ever wroughte by sleight ; 

The worthyest prince that ever was bon^e, 
You hanged under a cloud by night. 

The Queene of France a letter wrote, 
And sealed it with harte and ringe ; 

And bade him come Scotlande within, 
And she would many and crown him kinge. 

To be a king is a pleasant thing, 

To be a prince unto a peere : 
But you have heard, and soe have I, 

A man may well buy gold too deare. 

There was an Italyan in that place, 
Was as well beloved as ever was hee. 

And David Riccio was his name, 

Chamberlaine to the Queene was hee. 

If the King had risen forth of his place. 
He would have sate him down i* th' chaire, 

Although it beseemed him not so well, 
And though the King were present there. 

Some lords in Scotlande waxed wroth. 
And quarrelled with him for the nonce ; 
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And I shall tell how it befell, 
Twelve daggers were in him att once. 

When the Queene she saw her chamberlaine slain, 
For him her fair cheeks she did weete, 

And made a vow for a yeare and one day. 
The King and she wold not come in one sheete. 

Then some of the lords they waxed wroth, 
And made their vowe all vehementlye ; 

That for the death of the chamberlaine. 
How hee, the King himselfe, should dye. 

With gun-powder they strewed his roome. 

And layd green rushes in his waye ; 
For the traitors thought that very night 

This worthye Eong for to betraye. 

To bedd the King he made him bowne ; 

To take his rest was his desire ; 
He was noe sooner cast in sleep. 

But his chamber was on a blazing fire. 

Up he lope and the window brake. 

And hee had thirtye foote to fall ; 
Lord Bodwell kept a privy watch, 

All underneath the castle wall. 

" Who have we here 1" Lord Bodwell sayed, 

" Now answer me, that I may know." 
" King Henry the Eighth my uncle was ; 

For his sweete sake, some pitty sho." 

VOL. II. 2 
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" Who have we here 1" Lord Bodwell said, 
" Now answer me when I doe speake." 

" Ah, Lord Bodwell, I know thee well ; 
Some pitty on me, I pray thee, take." 

" I'll pity thee as much," he sayed, 
" And as much favour show to the^ 

As thou didst to the Queene's chamberlaine, 
That day thou deemest him to die." 

Through halls and towers the king they led. 
Through towers and castles that were nye. 

Through an arbour into an orchard : 
There on a peare-tree hanged him hye. 

When the governor of Scotland heard 
How that the worthy King was slain, 

He pursued the Queene soe bitterlye. 
That in Scotlande shee dare not remain. 

But she is fledd into merry England, 
And there her residence hath tane ; 

And through the Queene of England's grace. 
In England now she doth remain. 



THE QUEEN'S MARIE. 

This ballad — better known under the name of Mary Hamil- 
ton — ^first appeared in the Minstrelsy of the Border ; subse- 
quently other versions turned up, all differing from each 
other, except in the main fact of the murder of the baby 
and consequent execution of the mother. Of these the 
most curious is the one given by Mr G. K. Sharpe in his rare 
little volume called ** The Ballad Book," and which we be- 
lieve our readers will not be displeased to find in the 
present collection, and the other, which Mr Kinloch reco- 
vered in the North, and printed in his volume of ballads. 

Perhaps the best version is the one in Motherwell. It 
differs essentially from the *^ Queen's Marie*' of Scott, 
the earliest in point of date. That it is as genuine as such 
verses transmitted orally usually are, cannot well be 
controverted. The ballad was popular in Gkdloway, Sel- 
kirkshire, Lanarkshire and Aberdeen, and the very strik- 
ing discrepancies go far to remove every suspicion of fab- 
rication. Scott's edition fathers the murdered babe on the 
King — ^in Motherwell the Prince is the guilty person. 
Sharpe calls the '* highest Stewart of a' " the delinquent, 
but at the same time makes *Hhe auld Queen" the dis- 
coverer of the murder, whilst in Kinloch the name of 
the parent is withheld. A fragment of the ballad vary- 
ing from the rest will be found in the North-Countrie 
Gkurland. Aytoun has no hesitation in handing over the 
paternity to Damley, upon the ground of his general pro- 
fligacy : had he been the real Simon Pure, there would have 
been no sufficient cause for the infanticide, as in those days, 
and indeed long afterwards, it was considered an honour to 
be the illegitimate offspring of royalty. That most amusing 
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writer, the Margravine of Bareiith, in her chamiing auto- 
biography, tells a story of a visit of Peter the Great to 
Berlin, where the Empress was followed by a long train 
of ladies, each bearing an infant. The Prussian lady was 
very much amazed at the number of children thus carried, 
and ventured to inquire how it happened that so many 
females thus burdened were in attendance. She was infofrmed 
thereupon by one of them that, having had the supreme f elicitj 
of presenting the Czar with illegitimate additions to Mi 
family, their mothers accompanied their illustrious father 
and his wife, and formed an essential part of the oort^e. 
Had Damley been guilty, the Queen might have re- 
membered the failings of her father, and the immo- 
rality of the court where she was educated, and where she 
enjoyed • the protection of the fair but frail Diana of 
Poictiers, the mistress of the monarch. It was the obscure 
position oi the person with whom the imfortnnate Marie 
had intrigued that led to the dire catastrophe. 

The reference to the use of the '^ Savine^' tree in Mother- 
well induces a strong suspicion that the lover was a ^* me- 
diciner," and supports the passage in Knox^s History quoted 
by Scott, now more correctly given from the works of 
the great Reformer, so admirably edited by David Laing, 
Esq.: — 

^' In the verie tyme of the Grenerall Assemblie, thair cumis 
to publyct knawledge ane heinous murdour committed in 
the Courte, yea, not far from the Quenis awin lap; for 
ane Frenche woman, that servit in the Quenis chalmer had 
playit the hure with the Quenis awin hipoticary. The 
woman conceveit and bare ane child, quhome with coumone 
consent the father and the mother murthered. Yit wer 
the cryis of ane new borne bame hard ; searche wes maid, 
the chyld and the mother wes baith deprehendit ; and so 
wer baith the man and the woman dampned to be hangit 
upoun the publict streit of Edinburgh. The pimischment 
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was notable, becaos the cryme was heinous. But yit wes not 
the Gourte purged of hureis and huredom, quhilk was the 
f ontane of sik enonniteis ; for it wes weiU knawin, that 
schame haistit manage betwixt Johne Sempill, callit the 
Danser, and Marie Le-vingstone, sumameit the Lustie. 
What bruit the Maries and the Test of the danseris of the 
Gourte had the ballatis of that aige did witnes, quhilk we 
for modesteis sake omit. Bot this wes the commoune 
complaint of all godlie and wyse men, that giff thai thocht 
that sik ane Gourte should lang continew, and giff thai 
luikit for no utiier lyffe to cum,.tha7 wald haif ¥rissit thair 
soneis and dochteris rather to haye beene brought up with 
fydlaris and danseris, and to haye been exerceit in flinging 
upone ane flure, and in the rest that thairoff f ollowis, than 
to haif bene nuresched in the companie of the godlie, and 
exerceissit in vertew, quhilk in that Gourte was haittit, and 
f ylthiness not onlie maintainit, bot also rewairded. Witness 
the Lordschip of Abercome, the baronie of Authormortie, 
and diveris utheris pertynyng to the patrimonie of the 
Growne, gyffin in heritage to scouparis, danseris, and dal- 
liaris with damis. This wes the begyning of the regement 
of Marie Queue of Scottis, and thir wer the fructeis that sche 
brocht furth of France. Lorde luik upone our mysereis, 
and delyver us from the tyrrainie of that hure, for thy.awin 
meir mercies saik.*** 

The passage is so very important, that we could not 
refrain from quoting it in its entirety. There can be little 
doubt that the tone of the Gourt had not been improved by 
the importations from abroad. Knox, we believe, did not 
overcharge his picture of Holyrood and its inmates in 1563. 
We particularly refer to the time, for Damley did not leave 
the place of his birth for Scotland until 1564. So that Pro- 
fessor Aytoun, in his chivalrous admiration of Mary, was 

* Knox's Works, by Lainfc, volume ii. p. 4 
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not correct in ascribing the sedaction of the young lady to 
her husband. 

The records of the Court of Justiciary at this time are de- 
fective; but in a case of the kind, especially where a 
criminal is taken red-hand, as it was termed, the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh had a summary criminal jurisdiction, 
and it might happen, that it was exercised in the instance 
of Marie Hamilton — if such was really her name, which 
may be doubted.* 

The Queen seems to have had a regular establishment of 
Maries about her. Enox refers to the case of Mary Liying- 
stone,one of her majesty's attendants, in a manner not veiy 
flattering to her morals. 

Marie Seton was the only daughter of George Lord Seton 
by his second wife ^^ Marie Pieris, ane Franche woman, 
quha come to Scotland with Queue Marie, dochter to the 
Duik of Gweis and wyf to King James the Fifth."t She had 
two brothers, Robert and James. 

Marie Beton was a daughter of Beton of Balfour. Mr 
C. K. Sharpe mentions that there is a portrait of her in the 
house of Balfour, Fifeshire. 

Marie Garmichael was a daughter of John Garmichael of 
that ilk, and sister of Sir John Garmichael, warden of the 
Middle Marches, who was murdered by Thomas Armstrong 
16th June 16004 ^I^^ ^^st lady, Douglas says, married 
John, son of Sir Robert Hamilton of Preston. 

* MAgistrates of burghs (says Sir George Mackenzie, toL iL p. 196) as such, 
have no criminal ''Jurisdiction, bat what is competent by their Charter of 
Erection wherein ordinarily they haye power of pit and gaUowt; but some- 
times they are Justices within themselves as Edinburgh." 

t Chronicle of the Hoos of Seytonn, p. 42. Bannatyne Club Edition, 4to. 

I See l8t YoL of Ballads.— P. 145. 
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(MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTISH BORDERS.) 

Marie Hamilton 's to the kirk gane, 

Wi* ribbons in her hair ; 
The king thought mair o' Marie Hamilton, 

Than any that were there. 

Marie Hamilton 's to the kirk gane, 

Wi* ribbons on her breast ; 
The king thought mair o' Marie Hamilton, 

Than he listened to the priest. 

Marie Hamilton 's to the kirk gane, 

Wi* gloves upon her hands ; 
The king thought mair o' Marie Hamilton, 

Than the queen and a' her lands. 

She hadna been about the king's court 

A month, but barely one, 
Till she was beloved by a* the king's court. 

And the king the only man. 

She hadna been about the king's court 

A month, but barely three, 
Till frae the king^s court Marie Hamilton, 

Marie Hamilton durst na be. 
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The king is to the abbey gane, 

To pu* the abbey-tree, 
To scale the babe frae Marie's heart ; 

But the thing it wadna be. 

Oh she has rowed it in her apron, 

And set it on the sea : 
" Gae sink ye or swim ye, bonny babe, 

Ye 's get nae mair o* me.'* 

Word is to the kitchen gane, 

And word is to the ha*, 
And word is to the noble room. 

Among the ladies a'. 
That Marie Hamilton 's brought to bed. 

And the bonny babe *& mist and awa'. 

Scarcely had she lain down again, 

And scarcely £ia*en asleep, 
When then upstarted our gude queen, 

Just at her bed-feet. 
Saying, " Marie Hamilton, where 's your babe 1 

For I 'm shure I heard it greet." 

" no, no, my noble queen ! 

Think no such thing to be ; 
*Twas but a stitch into my side. 

And sair it troubles me." 

" Get up, get up, Marie Hamilton, 
Get up, and follow me ; 
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For I 'm going to Edinbuigh town, 
A rich wedding for to see." 

slowly, slowly raise she up, 

And slowly put she on ; 
And slowly rode she out the way, 

Wr mony a weary groan. 

The queen was dad in scarlet, 

Her merry maids all in green ; 
And every town they cam ta, 

They took Marie for the queen. 

« 

" Ride hooly, hooly, gentlemen, 

" Ride hooly now wi' me ! 
For never, I *m shure, a wearier burd 

Rade in your companie." 

But little wist Marie Hamilton 

When she rade on the brown. 
That she was ga'en to Edinburgh town. 

And a' to be put down. 

" Why weep you so, ye burgess wives, 

Why look ye so on me ? 
0, I am going to Edinburgh town, 

A rich wedding for to see." 

When she gaed up the Tolbooth stairs, 

The corks frae her heels did flee ! 
And lang ere she cam down again. 

She was condemned to die. 
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When she cam to the Netherbow port, 
She laughed loud laughters three ; 

But when she cam to the gallows' foot, 
The tears blinded her e'e. 

" Yestreen the queen had four Maries, 
The night she '11 hae but three ; 

There was Marie Seaton, and Marie Beaton, 
And Marie Carmichael, and me. 

** 0, often have I dressed my queen. 

And put gold upon her hair ; 
And now I 've gotten for my reward 

The gallows to be my share. 

" 0, often have I dress'd my queen. 

And often made her bed ; 
But now I Ve gotten for my reward 

The gallows tree to tread. 

" I charge ye all, ye mariners, 

When ye sail ower the faem. 
Let neither my father nor mother get wit, 

But that I 'm coming hame. 

" I charge ye all, ye mariners, 

That saU upon the sea. 
Let neither my father nor mother get wit, 

This dog's death I 'm to die. 

" For if my father and mother get wit, 
And my bold brethren three. 
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O, mickle wad be the gude red blood 
This day wad be spilt for me ! 

" 0, little did my mother ken, 

The day she cradled me, 
The lands I was to travel in, 

Or the death I was to die."* 



* In a letter to Mrs. Dnnlop, dated 27th Januaiy 1795, Bums says, ** I re- 
member a stanza in an old Scotish iMllad, which, notwithstanding its rude 
simplicity, speaks feelingly to the heart: — 

" ' Little did my mother think. 
That day she cradled me, 
What land I waato trayel in. 
Or what death I should dee.' 

** Old Scotch songs are, yon know, a favourite study and pursuit of mine ; 
and as I am on that subject, allow me to giye you two stanzas of another old 
simple ballad, which I am sure will please you. The catastrophe is a poor 
ruined female lamenting her &te. She concludes with the pathetic wish : — 

" * that my father had ne'er on me smil'd, 
that my mother had ne'er to me sung, 
that my cradle had nerer been rock'd, 
But that I had died when I was young. 

'* ' that my graye it were my bed, 
My blankets were my winding dieet, 
The clocks and the worms my bedfellows a*, 
And 0, sae sound as I dionld sleep.* " 

The first stanza quoted shews that Marie Hamilton was known to the Ayr- 
shire bard. We wish he had written down the whole of the other ballad, 
the two last verses of which have apparently been the only ones preserved. 
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(MOTHERWELL.) 

There lives a knight into the north. 

And he had daughters three ; 
The ane of them was a barber's wife, 

The other a gay ladie ; 

And the youngest o' them to Scotland is gane 

The Queen's Mary to be, 
And for a* that they could say or do. 

Forbidden she wadna be. 

The prince's bed it was sae safb, - 

The spices they were sae fine, 
That out of it she couldna lye, 

While she was scarce fifteen. 

She's gane to the garden gay. 

To pu' of the Savin tree, 
But for a' that she could say or do, 

The babie it wouldna die. 

She 's rowed it in her handkerchief, 

She threw it in the sea ; 
Says, " Sink ye, or swim ye, my bonny babe, 

For ye '11 get nae mair o' me." 
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Queen Mary came tripping down the stair, 

Wi' the gold strings in her hair ; 
" 0, whar's the Kttle babe," she says, 

" That I heard greet sae sair]** 

" 0, hald yer tMigue, Queen Mary, my dame, 

Let all those words go free ; 
It was myseP wi' a fit o' the sair colic, 

I was sick just like to die.'' 

*' O, hald your tongue, Mary Hamilton, 

Let all those words go free ; 
0, where is the little babie 

That I heard weep by thee ? " 

" I rowed it up in my handerchief. 

And threw it to the sea ; 
I bade it sink, I bade it swim, 
. It would get nae mair o' me." 

0, wae be to thee, Mary Hamilton, 

And an ill deid may ye die ; 
For if ye had saved the babie's life, 

It might hae been an honour to thee. 

" Busk ye, busk ye, Mary Hamilton, 

0, busk ye to be a bride ; 
For I am going to Edinburgh town. 

Your gay wedding to bide. 

" You must not put on your robes of black. 
Nor yet your robes of brown ; 



But you muat put on your yellow gold stuffs. 
To shine thro' Edinburgh town." 

" I will not put on my roboa of black. 

Nor yet my robes of brown ; 
But I will put on my yellow gold stuffs. 

To shine thro' EtMnburgh town." 

As she went up the Parliament Close, 

A riding on her horse, 
There she saw mony a Burgess ladie 

Sit greeting at the cross. 

" 0, what means a' this greeting, 

I 'm shure it 'a nae for me ; 
For I 'm come this day to Edinburgh town, 

Weel wedded for to be." 

Wlien she gaed up the Parliament stair. 

She gied loud laughters three ; 
But ere that she had come down again, 

She was condemned to die. 

" 0, little did my mother think, 

The day she prinned my gown, 
That I was to come sae far frae hame 

To be hanged in Eldiiiburgh town. 

" O, what '11 my poor father think. 

As he comes through the town, 
To see the face of hie Molly fair 

Hanging on the gallows piii. 




/ 
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" Here 's a health to the mariners 

That plough the raging main ; 
Let neither my father or mother ken 

But I 'm coming hame again. 

'^ Here 's a health to the sailors 

That sail upon the sea ; 
Let neither my father or mother ken 

That I came here to die. 

" Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 

This night she *11 hae but three ; 
There was Marie Beaton, and Marie Seaton, 

And Mary Charmichael, and me." 

" hald your tongue, Mary Hamilton, 

Let all those words go free ; 
This night, ere you be hanged. 

Ye shall gang hame wi* me." 

" 0, hald your tongue. Queen Mary, my dame, 

Let all those words go free ; 
Since I have come to Edinburgh town. 

It's hanged I shall be ; 
For it shall ne*er be said that in your court, 

I was condemned to dee." 
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fliixie l^amilton. 
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The following note ii prefixed by Mr. Sharpe 
Bion : — " In the Border MinatrelBy ia a much more refined 
editjon of this ballad, which is SQppoeed to relate the nm- 
adventure of one of Queen Marie'e ladies. It is aingular 
that during the reign of the Cair Peter, one of liia Em- 
prees's attendants, a Miss Hamilton, was executed for the 
murder of a natural child,^DOt her first crime in tbot 
vay, as was suspected ; and the Emperor, whuee admiration 
of her beauty did not preaerre her life, stood upon the 
scaffold till her head was struck off, which he lifted l.y the 
ear and kissed on the lipa. I cannot help thinking that the 
two stories have been confosed in the ballad, for if 1 
Marie HamUton whb executed in Scotland, it is not likely 
that her relations resided beyond the seas ; and we have ua 
proof that Hamilton wan really the name of the woman 
who made a slip with the Queen'a apothecary." 

Word 's gane to the kitchen, 

And word's gane to the h 
That Marie HamUton gangs wi' bairn 

To the highest Stewart of a'. 

He's courted her in the kitchen, 

Hk 's courted her in the ha', 
He's courted her in the high cellar, — 

And that was warst of a'. 
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Says, " Sink ye, s\^im ye, bonny wee babe, 
You '11 ne'er get mair o' me." 

Down then cam the auld Queen, 

Goud tassels tying her hair ; 
" Marie, where 's the bonny wee babe 

That I heard greet sae sair ]" 

" There was never a babe intill my room, — 

As little designs to be ; 
It was but a touch o' my sair side 

Come o'er my fair bodie." 

" ! Marie, put on your robes o' black. 

Or else your robes o' brown ; 
For ye maun gang wi' me the night 

To see fair Edinbro' town." 

" I winna put on my robes o' black. 

Nor yet my robes o' brown ; 
But I '11 put on my robes o' white. 

To shine through Edinbro' town." 

When she gaed up the Gannogate, 

She laugh'd loud laughters three ; 
But whan she cam down the Gannogate, 

The tear blinded her e'e. 

\Vlien she gaed up the Parliament stair, 

The heel cam oflf her sliee ; 
And lang or she cam down again, 

She was condemn'd to dee. 
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Whon she cam down the Gai 

The Cannogftte sae free, 
Mony a ladie look'd ovej her window. 

Weeping for this ladie. 

" Ye need na« weep for me," she Kays, | 

" Ye need nae weep for me ; 
For had I not etain mine own sweet babe. 

This death I wadna dee. 

" Bring me a bottle of wine," she says, 

" The best that e'er ye hae. 
That I may drink to my well wishers, 

And they may drink to me. 

" Here 's a health to the joUy sailors 

That edl upon the main ; 
Let them never let on to my father and n 

But what I 'm coming hame, 

"Here's a health to the jolly sailors 

That saU upon the aea ; 
Let them never let on to my father and mothei 

That I cam here to dea 

" Oh, little did my mother think, 

Tlie day she cradled me, 
What lands I was to travel through, 

What death I was to dee. 

" Ob, little did my father think, 
The day he held up me, 
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What lands I was to travel through, 
What death I was to dee. 

** Last nicht I wash'd the Queen's feet, 

And gently laid her down, 
And a' the thanks I Ve gotten the nicht, 

To be hanged in Edinbro' town. 

'^ Last nicht there was four Maries, 

The nicht there '11 be but three ; 
There was Marie Seton, and Marie Beton, 

And Marie Carmichael, and me." 



(KIKLOCH.) 



"When I was a babe, and a very little babe. 
And stood at my mither's knee, 

Nae witch nor warlock did unfauld 
The death I was to dree. 

" But my mither was a proud woman, 

A proud woman and a bauld ; 
And she hired me to Queen Mary's bouer, 

When scarce eleven years auld. 

" happy, happy is the maid 

That *s bom of beauty free ! 
It was my dimpling rosey cheeks 

That's been the dule o' me; 
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And wae be to that weirdless wicht, 

And a* his witcherie." 

# ♦ * * 

Word 's gane up, and word 's gane doun, 

And word *s gane to the ha*, 
That Mary Hamilton was wi* baim, 

And naebody ken*d to wha. 

But in and cam the Queen herseF, 
Wr gowd plait on her hair ; — 

Says, " Mary Hamilton, whare is the babe 
That I heard greet sae sair 1" 

" There is na' babe within my bouer, 
And I hope there ne'er will be ; 

But it 's me with a sair and sick collie, 
And I 'm just like to dee." 

But they looked up, and they looked down, 
Atween the bowsters and the wa* ; 

It *s there they got a bonny lad bairn, 
But its life it was awa*. 

"Rise, up, rise up, Mary Hamilton, 

Rise up, and dress ye fine ; 
For you maun gang to Edinbruch, 

And stand afore the nine. 

" Ye*ll no put on the dowie black. 

Nor yet the dowie brown ; 
But ye *11 put on the robes o* red. 

To sheen through Edinbruch town." 
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" I '11 no put on the dowie black, 

Nor yet the. dowie brown ; 
But I '11 put on the robes o' red, 

To sheen thro' Edinbruch town.'* 

And they gaed thro' Edinbruch town, 

And down by the Nether-bow, 
There war monie a ladie fair, 

Siching and crying, " Och ! how !" 

" weep'nae mair for me, ladies. 

Weep nae mair for me ; 
Yestreen I killed my ain baim. 

The day I deserve to dee. 

" What need ye hech ! and how ! ladies, 

What need ye how ! for me 1 
Ye never saw grace at a graceless face, — 

Queen Mary has nane to gie." 

" Gae forward, gae forward," the Queen she said, 

" Gae forward that ye may see ; 
For the very same words that ye hae said. 

Sail hang ye on the gallows tree." 



As she gaed up the Tolbooth stairs, 
She gied loud lauchters three ; 

But or ever she came down again. 
She was condemn'd to dee. 

" tak example frae me, Maries, 
tak example frae me, 
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Nor gie yer luve to costly lords, 
Nor heed their witchin* ee. 

" But wae be to the Queen hersel, 
She micht hae pardon'd me ; 

But sair she's striven for me to bang 
Upon the gallows tree." 

Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The nicht she'll hae but three ; 

There was Mary Beatoun, Mary Seaton, 
And Mary Carmichael, and me. 

Aft hae I set pearls in her hair, 

Aft hae I lac'd her gown. 
And this is the reward I now get. 

To be hang'd in Edinbruch town ! 

a' ye mariners, far and near, 

That sail ayont the faem, 
dinna let my father and mither ken, 

But what I'm coming hame, 

O a' ye mariners far and near. 

That sail ayont the sea. 
Let na my father and mither ken. 

The death I am to dee. 

Sae, weep na mair for me, ladies. 

Weep na mair for me, 
The mither that kills her ain bairn 

Deserves weel for to dee. 
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Poetical antiquaries had long advanced yarions conjectures . 
as to the real Lady Anne Bothwell, whose Lament is among 
ike choicest gems of Sootish Song, and a divorced Gonntess 
of Both well was named ; but it passed unnoticed that the 
Earls of BothweU were Hepbums not Bothwells, and this 
perplexity continued until the late Charles Eirkpatrick 
Sharpe, Esquire, whose knowledge of antiquated scandal 
was extraordinary, found in a MS. history of the family 
of Bothwell, by Father Hay, that Adam BothweU, Bishop 
of Orkney, had a daughter named " Anne who fell with 
child to a son of the Earl of Marre.^* This lady was excluded 
by the polite Douglas,^ as improved by his last editor, from 
her proper place in the peerage, whilst recording the pedi- 
gree of the Lords Holyroodhouse. 

Adam BothweU, Bishop of Orkney, died upon the 23d of 
August 1593, aged 67, and was buried in the chapel of 
Holyrood. He married Mary, a daughter of Murray of 
Touchadam: by her he had three sons, John, Francis, 
and William, and two daughters, perhaps more. ' ' He was," 
says Crawford, ^* one of the four Popish Bishops who em- 
braced the Protestant reUgion." This worthy specimen of 
ecdesiastical versatility was Commendator of Holyrood, a 
Lord of Session, and Bishop of Orkney. He feU under the 
censure of the Church for his neglect of the religious portion 
of his duties, but nevertheless contrived to keep what he 
had got, and to leave the world in Uie odour of sanctity. 
Although he married Queen Mary to her third husband, 
when the tide turned, he had no hesitation in changing sides. 
He was one of the party which, under the command of Eirk- 

* Peerage, p. 186. 
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caldy of Grange, pursued the regicide through the northern 
seas. As every power was given, in case of capture, to deal 
with t^e fugitive as a criminal, the sacerdotal vestments were 
donned for the ermine of the judge. In the chase the Bishop 
was nearly drowned, as his ship struck on a hidden rock, 
and he would have perished, had he not, by a most extra- 
ordinary leap, jumped from the wreck into the boat, which 
he nearly upset, and which was sailing off without him. At 
this time he was apparelled not as a Bishop or a Judge, but 
encased in armour as one of the church militant. 

His eldest son John, 2d July 1593, was, a few weeks be- 
fore the Bishop's demise, made a Lord of Session, as his 
father had been before him ; he was also named a member 
of the Privy Coimcil, and accompanied James to England 
in 1603. He was created a Scotch peer by the title of 
Halyrudhous, in virtue of a charter dated at Whitehall 20th 
Dec. 1607, with a remainder to the heirs male of his body; 
which failing, to the heirs male of Adam, Bishop of Orkney, 
his father ; which f ailmg, to his heirs and assigns whatever. 
He did not enjoy these honours long, as he died in Nov. 1609, 
leaving by Mary, his wife, a daughter of Sir John Car- 
michael of that Ilk, an only son John, a minor, who was 
served heir to his father on the 17th January 1629, and who 
died unmarried in 1635. 

Under the patent, upon failure of male heirs in the direct 
line, the heir male of the Bishop was entitled to take the 
honours, and it appears that they vested in the male de- 
scendant of William his third son. This was Adam Both- 
well of Quhelpside, who, by Janet, a daughter of Sir William 
Hart of Preston, had Alexander BothweU of Glencorse, who 
married Mary, a grand-daughter of Robert, Earl of Orkney. 

Anne was the sister of the first Lord Holyroodhouse, 
and her seducer was Alexander, third son of John, seventh 
Earl of Mar, a cousin of her own. He was a soldier, and 
met a violent death, having been blown up with his brother- 
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in-law, Thomas, second Earl of Haddington, and many 
others at Dunglass Castle August 30, 1640. 

Divided by tiie Esk from the original barony of Glencorse, 
and nearly opposite to the mansion of Firth, stands on an 
eminence the remains of an ancient tower or f ortaUce upon 
landp which have been called " Auld Woodhouslee." The 
modem mansion house of Woodhouslee is built on the 
grounds of Fulford or Foulford, and the estate under the 
designation of Woodhouslee has been for more than a cen- 
tury in possession of the family of Tytler. 

When the more modem building of Woodhouslee was 
erecting, a considerable portion of the material wa& taken 
from the old fortalice, both old and new Woodhouslee be- 
longing to the same individual. Afterwards there came a 
division — the old building passing to one person and the 
modem to another. The entire estate had originally be- 
longed to two heiresses of the name of Sinclair, illegitimately, 
it is believed, descended from Oliver Sinclair the unpopular 
favourite of James V. Their mother, Katherine Bellenden, 
was sister of the Lord Justice Clerk Bellenden, and widow 
of Francis Bothwell,* by whom she had the future Bishop of 
Orkney, who thus was nephew of the Justice Clerk, and 
gtepBonof " Olyfer Sinclair," " my gudefather,"t consequently 

* * Francis Bothwell, Provost of Edinburgh, was named in 1518 to the office 
of **Litil Johne,*' but he got this nomination annulled by a warrant 12th 
April 1518, under the hand of the Earl of Arran, addressed to the Provost, 
Baillies, and Town Council, which notifies the appointment of Boithwell, 
who had been ** chosen to be litO Johne, for to mak sportes and joscosities 
in the toone, the quhilk is a man to be usit in hier and graver materis, and 
also is upon his viage to pas beyond see on his neidful errandis." He was 
therefore liberated firom this curious species of exhibition, which was so 
popular in the metropolis, that it was with great difficulty put down by the 
gorenunent, and its suppression created great discontent 

Had Bothwell not obtained this order to the magistrates, he would have 
had his effects poinded for contumacy. 

t Letter from the Bishop to Archibald Napier, 1560. Napier's Life of Napier 
of Merchiston. P. 50. 
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bfoUier uterine of Isabella and AHaon Sindair the oo- 
benresBeB of Woodlioiiadee. 

These two ladies married two bcothen, Hamilton of 
Bothwdlhangh and Hamilton of Monckton Mains. Isabdlaf 
as eldest, had the f ortaHce as her pnedpiim^ and resided 
there sometimes, and sometimes at Bothwdlhaagfa in Lanaik- 
shire, which now fofms a small part of the Hamilton estate. 
As vassals or retainers of that powerful family, it waa bat 
natoral that ihej should forward the views ol their diief, 
who for some time, was next heir to the Sootish crown. 

Both brothers had mixed tiiemselYes np with the plots 
against the state, for which, as might be anticipated, th^ 
soffered severely. Botiiwellhaugh had been on more than 
one occasion favourably dealt with. It appears that the 
lands of Woodhonselee had been made over to Sir John Bel- 
Imden with a view probably of protecting the ladies. The 
assassination of the Regent by BothweUhangh, his escape, 
and sabsequent retreat to France, are not necessary to 
repeal! here. It was, to give a coloitf to the act, asserted 
that the lady of BothweUhangh had been turned ont ol her 
own house in a cold winter night with an infimt child, went 
mad and died in the woods. A fiction, but one which, like 
political lies now a-days, serves better than truth. Thus it was 
then generally credited, and it has continued to be believed, 
to the present time. Nevertheless the Statutes of the realm 
prove the utter falsity of the story. The Regent was mur- 
dered in 1570. No parliamentary proceedings were taken 
at the time. Nine years afterwards a summons of treason 
was authorized against *^ Bothwelhaugh " and " Monkton 
Mainis.*' How was it executed? The messengers attestation 
shews this. James and David were ^'summoned at their diveU- 
ing places in Bothwelhaugh, quher haith their wiffis, and family 
makis their residence.*' Of course the messenger could not 
find the males, whereupon he delivered ^^ ane authentic oopie 
hereof to ilk ane of their saidis wiffis, quha refusit to resail 
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Uie saine in their nameB.*' The ladies knew well what they 
were abont ; they had been ripely advised, and they refused 
point blank to reoeive the citation. If on Noyember 1579 
Isabel Sinclair, the Lady of Bothwelhaugh, was seated in 
Bothwelhaugh, with Alison Sinclair her sister, it is surely 
plain enough that she could not have died mad previous to 
1570. It may in conclusion be added, that Isabella Sinclair 
or Hamilton lived subsequently at Woodhouselee for many 
years, and did not die until next century. 

Miss Tyiler in one of her interesting letters printed in the 
life of her excellent brother the historian of Scotland, men- 
tions the current belief of the appearance of the spectre of 
Lady Bothwellhaugh, is astonished how she should visit a 
house not ii^ existence when she went mad, and is particu- 
lariy puzzled how she came by the name of Anne. 

She remarks, ^^ The tradition was that the Regent. Moray 
had thrust Lady Anne Bothwell and her child into the woods 
of Woodhouselee, where she went mad and perished miserably; 
and that when the stones of old Woodhouselee, were taken 
to build the new house, the poor ghost, still clinging to the 
domestic hearth, had accompanied these stones." ^ 

The ghost used sometimes to issue from a turret of Wood- 
houselee, which had been fitted up as the dressing room to a 
Tapestried Bed-room, to the horror of the female domestics, 
one ot two of whom positively declared they had seen it. 

Bliss Tytler^s accomplished father and learned grandfather 
had also felt much surprise that the ghost should have 
ceased after her demise, to be called Isabella, and have 
assumed that of Anne in its place. They did not question 
the popular belief of the ejection, and never imagined that 
the ghost in question was that of the unhappy lady, whose 
complaint is one of the most beautiful of the very many 
beautiful ballads of Scotland. 

• Bargon*s Life of Tytler, p. 80. 
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Opposite to the old Tower, the ruins of which still crown 
the heights, stands the house of Firth, a part of the old 
barony of Glencorse, divided from Woodhouselee by the 
Esk as previously mentioned. When viewed from Firth on 
a moonlight night the flickering light on the ruined walls, 
by the power of imagination might easily be converted into 
a spectre. 

Watson included these verses in his collection of Scotch 
poetry. It is a matter of much regret that he had not pre- 
served many of the songs and ballads which existed in his 
time but which have subsequently disappeared. He would 
have been at least a faithful editor, and not have attempted 
those alterations which Allan Ramsay has taken with many 
of the poems in the Evergreen. 

Thomson^s version in the Orpheus Caledonius* has been 
adopted with some alterations from the previous Edition^in 
Watson. The lament is also printed by Herd and Riteon, 
and finally by Professor Aytoun. 



Balow, my boy, lie still and sleep, 
It grieves me sore to hear thee weep ; 
If thou'lt be silent, Til be glad, 
Thy mourning makes my heart full sad. 

Balow,t my boy, thy mother's joy — 

Thy father bred me great annoy. 

• VoL U. p. 40. 

t Balow, a Scottish Inllaby, or term used by a nurse when lulling? her child 
supposed to be part of an old French lullaby Bas, k loup ; or as the Scottish 
tenn is sometimes pronounced, baliWotp, qn. bos lit le loup ?—"■ lie still, there 
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Balow, my darling, sleep a while, 
And when thou wak'st, then sweetly smile ; 
But smile not as thy father did. 
To cozen maids — ^may God forbid ! 
For in thine eye his look I see — 
The tempting look that ruin*d me. 
Balow, my boy, etc. 

When he began to court my love, 
And with his sugar'd words to move ; 
His tempting face and flatering chear 
In time to me did not appear ; 
But now I see that cruel he — 
Cares neither for his babe nor me. 
Balow, my boy, etc. 

I would I were a maid again. 
From young men's flatt'ry Td refrain ; 
For now, unto my grief, I find, 
They are all perjur'd and unkind. 
Bewitching charms bred all my harms — 
Witness my babe lies in my arms. 
Balow, my boy, etc. 

I take my fate from bad to worse. 
That I must needs be now a nurse. 

Is the woU; or the wolf is coining." In the Godly Ballates, quoted by Ritson, 
in his Essay on Scottish Song, this is written somewhat differently, as the 
name of an old Scottish tune, " FoUowis ane sang of the birth of Cluist with 
the tune of Bato lu la lato." 

Zachary Boyd, in his Battell of the Soul in Death, p. 308, obserres ** Well 
is tiiat soul which God in inercie exerciseth daylie with one crosse or other, 
not suffering it to be rocked and lulled with Sathan'i bolowes in the cradle of 
Security." 
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And lull my young son on my lap— 
From me, sweet orphan, take the pi^. 
Balow, my child, thy mother mild, 
Shall wail, as from all bliss exiled. 
Balow, my boy, etc. 

Farewell, farewell, thou falsest youth. 
That ever kissed a woman's mouth ; 
Let never any after me 
Submit unto thy courtesie, 
For if thou do, 0, cruel thou ! 
Wilt her abuse, and care not how, 
Balow, my boy, etc. 

I was too ^ed'lous at the first, 
To yield thee all a maiden durst ; 
Thou swore for ever true to prove — 
Thy faith unchanged, unchanged thy love ; 
But quick as thought the change is wrought : 
Thy love's no more — ^thy promise nought.* 
Balow, my boy, ect 

Balow, my child, weep not for me. 
Whose greatest griefs for wronging thee ; 

* In Wataon the rene standa thna— 

I waa to credolooa at first, 
To grant thee that a maiden dont ; 
And in thy brarery then didst rant, 
That I no maintenance shoold want; 
Thoa swore thou lor'st, my mind was moved, 
Which since qnite otherwise has prored. 
Balowi my hoy, etc. 
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Nor pity her deserved smart, 
Who can blame none but her fond heart ; 
For too soon trusting, latest finds 
That fairest tongues have falsest minds. 
Balow, my boy, etc. 

Balow, my boy, thy father's fled, 
When he the thriftless son has pla/d, 
Of vows and oaths forgetful, he 
Preferred the wars to thee and me ; 
But now, perhaps, thy curse and mine 
Make him eat acorns with the swine. 
Balow, my boy, etc 

But curse not him : perhaps now he, 
Stung with remorse, is blessing thee. 
Perhaps at death, — ^for who can tell 
Whether the Judge of Heaven or Hell, 
By some proud foe has struck the blow, 
And laid the dear seducer low. 
Balow, my boy, etc.* 

I wish I were into the bounds 

Where he lays smothei'd in his wounds, 

Repeating as he pants for air. 

My name, whom he once call'd his fair ; 

* Wataon bat this atanza Inatead of fhe one in the Orpbena, 

" Now Peace my comfort, corae not hinif 
Who now in Seaa of grief doth a?rim; . 
Perhapa at death, yea, who can tell, 
Whether the Judge of Hearen and Hen 
By Bome predeatinate daatard led, 
Arenging me, hath atmck him dead.*' 
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No woman is bo fiercely set, 
But she'll forgive, though not forget. 
Balow, my boy, etc. 

If linen lacks, for my love's sake. 
Then quickly to him would I take 
My smock — once for his body meet — 
And wrap him in that winding sheet. 
All, me ! how happy had I be«n 
If he had ne'er been wrapt therein. 
Balow, my boy, etc. 

Balow, my boy, I'll weep for thee, ■ 
Too soon, alas ! thou'lt weep for me ; 
Thy griefs are growing to a sum, 
God grant thee patience when thy come : 
Bora to sustain thy mother's shame — 
O hapless fate ! — a bastard's naras, 
Balow, my boy, etc. 




WALY ! WALY ! 

The subject and composition of these most beautiful verses, 
perhaps the finest of their kind in the whole range of Scotish 
ballad poetry, might induce a suspicion either that they refer 
to the hapless Anne Bothwell, or were written by the author 
of her equally pathetic Lament. The melody to which 
Waly ! Waly ! is set, is in keeping with the poetry — and when 
the ballad is sung with feeling, may take its place beside the 
finest Italian or Grerman Song. It is a singular fact that in 
this age of pretension, our best Scotch airs are comparatively 
unknown. — ^The Broom of the Cowdenknows — ^The Bush 
aboon Traquair — ^The Yellow Haired Laddie — ^are as obsolete 
now a days as the music of Purcell or Ame. Even when 
what is termed a National Drama is produced, the airs 
selected are usually not the best that can be found. 

That the ballad is of ancient date is undoubted, but we 
are not quite prepared to admit that it goes back as far as 
1566, the date of the manuscript transcribed by Thomas 
Wode, from an ancient church music book, compiled by 
Dean John Angus, Andrew Blackball and others, in which 
it is said the first stanza is thus parodied : — 

Hey fcrollie loUie, love is jollie, 

A qnhile, qahil itt is new ; 
Qnhen it is old, it grows full cold, 

Wae worth the love antrue. 

Never having had access to the MS., we may be permitted 
to remark that the phraseology of the burlesque is not exactly 
that of the reign of Queen Mary. 

Stenhouse mentions in his illustrations of the Lyric Poetry 
and Music of Scotland, that Bums remembered a version in 
which the foiuiih stanza as here printed was thus changed : — 

VOL. II. 4 
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O wherefore need I bosk my head? 

Or wherefore nee^ I kame my hair? 
Sin my faose love has me forsook 

And says he'll never love me malr. 

Aytoun considers this preferable to the old version, and 
has accordingly substituted it for the fourth stanza given in 
Thomson's Orpheus Caledonius, from which the present 
edition has been taken. 



• » 

Waly I Waly ! up yon Bank, 

And Waly ! Waly ! down yon Brae ; 
And Waly ! by yon River's side, 

Where my Love and I was wont to gae. 

Waly ! Waly ! gin Love be bonny, 
A little while when it is new ; 

But when it*s auld it waxes cauld, 
And wears away like Morning Dew. 

1 leant my Back unto an Aik, 

I thought it was a trusty Tree ; 
But first it bow*d, and sine it brake, 
And sae did my fause Love to me. 

When Cockle-shells turn siller Bells, 
And Muscles grow on every Tree ; 

When Frost and Snaw shall warm us a', 
Then shall my Love pro\'e true to me. 
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Now Arthur-seat shall be my bed, 
The Sheets shall ne'er be fyTd by Die ; 

Saint Anton's Well shall be my Drink, 
Since my true Love has forsaken me. 

Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw ; 

And shake the green Leaves off the Tree 1 
gentle Death, when wilt thou come ? 

And take a life that wearies me. 

'Tis not the Frost that freezes fell, 

Nor blawing SnaVs inclemensey ; 
'Tis not sic Cauld that makes me cry, 

But Love's Heart grown cauld to me. 

When we came in by Glasgow town. 

We were a comely Sight to see ; 
My Love wes cled in the black Velvet, 

And I mysell in Cramasie. 

But had I wist before I kiss'd. 
That Love had been sae ill to win ; 

I'd lock'd my heart in a Case of Gold 
And pin'd it with a silver pin. 

Oh ! Oh ! if my younge Babe were born, 

And set upon the Nurse's Knee, 
And I mysel were dead and gane. 

For a Maid again I'll never be. 



CROMLETS LILT. 

The earliest copy <^ Cromlet or Gromlex^s Lilt that has 
been traced, is a folio broadside printed at Edinbuigh about 
the beginning of the last century, or end of the preceding 
one. It was once in the Library of the late David Con- 
stable, Esq., Advocate, to whom it had, with the valuable 
collection of fugitive pieces which formerly belonged to 
Mr Robert Mylne, been given by his father, Mr Ardiibald 
Constable, the well-known bookseller and publisher. It was 
(without the two replies) included by Mr William Thomson 
in his ^^ Orpheus Caledonius,^' and will be found in the first 
page of the second volume of that valuable work, with the 
original music which, at an earlier /late, had been so much 
admired by the Reverend William Geddes, that in 1673 he 
selected it as peculiarly adapted for one of the hymns in his 
*^ Saints Recreations, '^ entitled ** The Pathway to Paradise, 
or the Pourtraiture of Piety, to be sung to the tune of that 
which is called Cromlisk's." * 

A specimen of this singular imitation of the ^^ Godly 
Ballad *' of the preceding century may not be unacceptable. 
Tt thus commences : — 

Since richest treasures all 

In Christ are found, 
And I'm by Adam's fall 

Wretched and bound ; 
ru to Immanuel, 
My sins and sorrows tell, 
My woes I will bewail 

With moomftil sound. 

I will go search and try 

My former wayes, ' 

« Edinburgh : printed by David Lindsay and Partners, 1683— small 4to.— 
The author was minister at Wick, and afterwards at Urquhart The third 
part of this curious production was only printed. 
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With grief I'll moam and pray 

For miapent daya. 
Take off iniquitie, 
Receiye me graciously ; 
So wUl I render Thee 

The calves of praise. 

There are four and twenty verses in the first part, and 
the second, which follows, has the same number. 

At a later period, James Johnson, a Music seller and En- 
graver, Edinburgh, included the "lilt" in his "Musical 
Museum," illustrations of which, by the late Mr William 
Stenhouse, accountant, in which he had been assisted by G. 
EL Sharpe, Esq., and David Laing, Esq., were, after his de- 
mise, published by Messrs Blackwood and Sons. From this 
work we learn that towards the cbse of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Ghisholm, the yoinger of Cromlet, fdil in love with 
the "Fair Hel^ of Ardoch." Her maternal grandfather, 
Murray of Strewan, was one of the seventeen sons of the 
Laird of Tullibardine. Stirling of Ardoch married Margaret, 
one of Strewan's daughters, and by her had no less than 
thirty-one children, (d whom fair Helen was one. Her 
youngest brother, commonly called the "Tutor of Ardoch," 
died in 1715, at the unusual age of one hundred and eleven 
years. 

" The course of true love seldom does run smooth," and so 
it was with these young folk. Chisholm had been under the 
necessiiy of going abroad, and in order that there should be 
no impediment in corresponding with his lady love, he had 
intrusted an intimate friend to attend to the managem^t 
of it. This unworthy confidant betrayed his trust, for hav- 
ing become enamoured with Helen, he suppressed all letters, 
and by his misrepresentations, and positive falsehoods dis- 
solved the connection. Chisholm believing the infidelity of 
his beloved, is said to have composed the ballad which goes 
under his name. 

So far the betrayer of his trust succeeded, nay, he after 
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much difficulty, being backed by the young lady's rela- 
tives, prevailed upon her to give him her hand, llie marriage 
ceremony was performed, but here her compliance ended. 
On attempting to place her on the nuptial couch, she 
sprang up with terror, exclaiming that she heard the voice 
of young Cromlet crying, "0! Helen, Helen, mind me." 
Soon afterwards Cromlet returned, when the villany of 
the friend was discovered. The mdrriage was annulled, and 
the two lovers made happy. 

The genealogist of the House of Drummond asserts that 
Sir James Chisholme of Cromlet married Helen, daughter, 
not of the Laird of Ardoch, but of his brother William 
Stirling, by whom he had two sons, James and John, who 
both succeeded to the estate. James Drummond, first Lord 
Maderty, 1607, married Jane, daughter of Sir James, the 
third Laird of Cromlet. He was the ancestor of the Vis- 
counts of Strathall, and Lords Drummond of Cromlet or 
Cromlex. 

The '* Lilt " is said to be the veritable production of Chis- 
holm, which may or may not be the case, but in its transmis- 
sion, if he was the author, the language has evidently been 
modernized. No claim has been put in on behalf of the, 
fair Helen as authoress of either one or the other of the re- 
plies. Until they were printed in the *' Scotch Ballads and 
Songs " a few years ago, their existence was previously un- 
known. 

The text of the three poems is printed, with some slight 
corrections, from the original broadside now belonging to 
the Editor.* In 1760, or about that date, there was printed 
" The Jolly Farmer's Garland," consisting of five songs, the 
last of which, entitled "Philander's Lamentation," is an 
alteration, but a very indifferent one, of " Cromlet's Lilt." 

* It was indnded in the cnrions collection of poetical broadsides, &c., in 
the sale catalogue for 1812 of the late William Blackwood, Esq. (No. 42.) 
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exomUVa unu 

To be sung with its own proper Tunc. 

Since all thy vows, false Maid, 

Are blown to Air ; 
And my poor heart betray'd 

To sad despair : 
Into some wilderness, 
My grief I will express. 
And thy hard heartedness, 

cruel fair. 

Have I not graven our loves 

On every tree ; 
In yonder Warden Groves, 

Though false thou be 1 
Was there not a solemn Oath 
Plighted betwixt us both ; 
Thou thy Faith, I my Troth, 

Real to be 'i 

Some gloomie place TU find, 

Some dolefiill shade, 
Where neither sun nor Wind, 

E*er ent'rance had. 
Into that hollow Cave 
There will I sigh and rave. 
Because thou dost behave 
To me so bad. 
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Wild Fruit sliall be my Meat, 

I'll drink the Spring ; 
The Earth shall be my Seat ; 

For covering, 
ril have the starry skie 
My corps to cannopie, 
'Till my Soul from me flie 
To Heaven's King. 

I'll have no funeral Pire, 

No Tears for me, 
No Grave do I desire. 

No Obsequie : 
The courteous Red-Breast, he, 
With Leaves will cover me. 
And sing my Elogie, 
With doleful cry. 

And when I Soul-less am, 

ril visit thee : 
thou obdured Daiae, 

Whose Crueltie 
Hath kill'd the kindest Heart 
E*re pierc'd by Cupid's Dart ; 
No Grief my Soul shall part 

From loving thee. 

Her Reply. 

He whom I most affect. 
Doth me disdain, 
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His causeless disrespect 

Makes me complain : 
Wherefore 1*11 me address 
Into some wilderness, 
Where, unheard, 1*11 express 

My anxious Pain. 

Did we not both conjure, 

By Stygian Lake ; 
That Sacred Oath most pure, 

The gods did take. 
That we should both prove true : 
You to me, I to you : 
By that most solemn vow 

We both did make. 

But thou perfideously 

Did*st violate 
Thy promise made to me, 

To my regrate ; 
For all the great respect, 
Wherewith I thee affect, 
Is payd with such neglect, 

Love*s turned to hate. 

What tyrant ere could hatch, 

Though inhumane, 
A tortering rack and match. 

To this my pain: 
barbarous cruelty. 
That I for loving thee. 
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Should basely murdered be, 
Be thy Disdain. 

I'll go find out a CeU, 

Where light ne*er shin'd ; 

There I'll resolve to dwell, 
And be confin'd. 

Until it pleaseth thee, 

With Love to pity me, 

Forsake thy cruelty, 

And prove more kind. 

In that dark vault I'll call 

For bats and Owls, 
The starth-owl,* worst of all 

Prodigious fowls, 

Shall be my Mate by Day, 

By night with her I'll stay, 

In dark and uncouth Way, 

'Mongst wand'ring Souls. 

And in that Strange Exile, 

m thee arrest, 
Amongst those Monsters Vile, 

To be my guest. 
UntiU that thou relent. 
And thy hard Heart Repent ; 
Freely to give Consent 

To my Bequest. 

* The starth probably means the sacred owl. See Bewick. 
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No Cloths shall deck my skiii, 

No Raiment soft; 
But hair-cloth, Rough and Thin, 

That's comely [coarseley] wi'oiight : 
No bed will I ly on, 
My Pillow shall be stone, 
Each accent prove a groan, 

Repeated oft. 

No Dainty Dish I'U eat. 

Composed by art : 
No sauces for my meat, 

Sweet, Sowre, or Tart : 
My fooA shall be Wild Fruits, 
Green Herbs, and unboiled roots, 
Such as poor hermit suits. 

In Wild Desart. 

All Solace, Mirth, and Game, 

I will despise : 
A doleful Mourning then. 

With watering Eyes, 
Shall be my musick sound, 
Till all the Hills resound : 
And fill the Valleys round 

With piteous cryes. 

« 

Yei, for all this, I '11 not 

Abandon thee ; 
Nor alter in a Jot, 

My first Decree : 
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But in despite of Fate, 
Thy Griefs to aggravate, 
I *11 love thee, though thou hate. 
Until I dye. 

Another Beply. 

All my Desires are past. 
Sadly I Groan ; 

aU my Hopes are pa^t, 

Pity my Moan : 

1 *11 to some quiet Grove, 
Where I shall clearly prove, 
That I am wrong'd by Love, 

cruel Fate. 

Deplorable is my state. 

Still more and more : 
I *m subject to cruel fate, 

1 Mourn therefore : 
Yet I *11 be constant still. 
Let fortune Frown as it will. 
Heavens keep him from all ill, 

Whom I Adore. 

Grief addeth unto Grief, 

Each day I die ; 
I can find no Relief, 

Where shall I flee ? * 
I '11 to some Desert Place, 
Where none shall see my Face, 
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* 

There I *11 bewail my Case, 
Until I die. 

Silent I '11 be a while, 

Hoping the best ; 
Fortune perhaps may smile, 

And send me rest : 
I will expect the end, 
And on my Fates attend, 
The gods some help will send, 

To one Distrest. 

I '11 go to a hermitage, 

For I do see, 
Nought in this present Age, 

But Miserie. 
There none will me Molest, 
I will not be opprest, 
But will find quiet rest 

Unto I Die. 

Vain Hopes I bid adieu, 

For they 're not sure ; 
Farewell now. Fortune true. 

For I am secure. 
Far from the frowns of Fate, 
And undeserved Hate, 
Far better is my State 

Than was before. 



YOUNG WATERS. 

The first edition of this ballad appeared under the 
following title, *' Young Waters, an Ancient Scotish Poem, 
never before printed. Glasgow: printed and sold by 
Robert and Andrew Foulis. mdcclv. Small 4to. pp. 8." 
As Lord Hailes is understood to have edited **Edom o' Gor- 
don," which was presented to the world also in the year 
1755, it may not unreasonably be presumed that his Lord- 
ship undertook the same duty towards Young Waters. In 
the former ballad we have the advantage of knowing from 
historical sources the circumstance on which it was based ; 
but in the latter we have no key whatever to the source 
from which the story has been taken. 

Aytoim has included Young Waters in his collection.* 
He remarks it is highly probable that it "may have, been 
founded on some real event in Scotish history," but is not 
disposed to adopt the various conjectures as to its origin 
, which have been hazarded. His opinion is well founded ; 
for although an attempt has been made to connect it with 
the murder of the "Bonnie Earl of Murray," who, it has 
been asserted, owed his death to the indiscreet words of 
Queen Anne of Denmark in his praise, there is nothing else 
to give it any semblance to the incidents of that horrible 
event. Young Waters was publicly executed in Stirling in 
presence of his wife and his infant son on the Heading- Hill, 
the place near the castle where the Regent Murdach, Duke 
of Albany, and his sons and relatives suffered, and which 
has been long known by the name of Hurly-Hacket. 

Young Waters was next printed in Herd's Scotish Songs 
and Ballads. Percy, in the third volume of his Reliqucs 

* Vol i. page 92. 
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(p. 54, 2d edition), has a long poem entitled Child Waters, 
taken from his folio MS. It ha^ great merit, but is an 
interesting English love romance, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the Scotish ballad. 



About Zule, quhen the wind blew cule, 
And the round tables began, 

Ah ! there is cum to our King's court 
Mony a well-favor'd man. 

The Queen luik*t oure the castle wa', 
Beheld baith dale and down, 

And there she saw Zoung Waters 
Cum riding to the town. 

His footmen they did rin before, 

His horsemen rade behind, 
And* mantil of the burning gowd 

Did keip him frae the wind. 

Gowden graith'd his horse before, 

And siller shod behind, 
The horse Zoung Waters rade upon 

Was fleeter than the wind. 

♦ Queiy, ane. 
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Out then spack a wylie lord, 

Unto the Queen said he, 
" tell me quha's the fairest face 

Eides in the company." 

" I Ve seen lord, and I We seen laird, 
And knights of high degree ; 

Bot a fairer face than Zoung Waters 
Mine eye did never see." 

Out then spack the jealous King, 
(Ajid an angry man was he,) 

" O, if he had been twice as fair, 
Zou micht have excepted me." 

" Zou 're neither laird nor lord, she says, 
Bot the King that wears the crown ; 

There *s not a knight in fair Scotland 
But to thee maun bow down." 

For a' that she could do or say. 

Appeased he wad nae be ; 
Bot for the words which she had said, 

Zoung Waters he maun die. 

They hae ta'en Zoung Waters, and 

Put fetters to his feet ; 
They hae ta'en Zoung Waters, and 

Thrown in dungeon deep. 

Aft I have ridden thro' Stirling town, 
In the wind bot and the weit. 
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BQt I ne'er rade thro' Stirling town, 
Ne'er to return again. 

They hae ta'en to the heiding-hill, 
His zoong son in his cradle ; 

And they hae ta'en to the heiding-hill, 
His hoTBe hot and his saddle. 

Thojr hae ta'en to the heiding-hill, 

His lady fair to see ; 
And for the vords the Queen had eiioki', 

Zoung Waters he <lid die. 




THE OUTLAW MURRAY. 

The "Outlaw Murray" waa originally printed in the 
Minstrelsy of the Scotish Border, from a manuscript 
copy found among the papers of Mrs. Cockbum of Ormis- 
ton, the authoress of the " Flowers of the Forest." Pro- 
fessor Aytoun has included it in his collection, prefixing 
some remarks relative to the Murrays of Philiphaugh, a 
border race, which, according to the traditionary beUef of 
Selkirk, had the Outlaw as its founder. He observes that 
the story resting " on no historical basis, I am inclined to 
think that it must be regarded as the invention of a min- 
strel desirous probably to win the favour of an ancient and 
opulent family." ♦ 

Such was not the opinion of Scott ; and with every respect 
for that of the author of the " Lays of the Cavaliers," when we 
call to mind the f ormer^s thorough acquaintance with the tradi- 
tions and topography of the county of which he was sheriff, 
and where he resided so long, it is rather hazardous to reject 
as altogether fabulous a tale which so competent a judge is 
inclined to believe to be founded, at least to a certain ex- 
tent, in fact. It is an undoubted truth that the family of 
Philiphaugh was existing and powerful during the wars 
arising out of the disastrous death of Alexander III. One 
of the race, Archibald de Moravia, subscribed the Oath of 
Fealty to Edward I. a.d. 1296. " It is therefore not unlikely 
that residing in a wild and frontier county, they (the 
Murrays) may have at one period or other during these 
commotions refused allegiance to the feeble monarch of the 
day, and thus extorted from him some grant or jurisdiction."^ 
It is also certain that by a charter from James lY., dated 

♦ Vol ii. p. 131. 
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SOth November, 1509, John Murray of PhOiphaugh is vested 
witih the dignity of Heritable Sheriff of Ettrick Forest, an 
afifice held by his descendants till the final abolition of such 
jurisdictions by the 28th of George II. cap. 23. This char- 
ter, may have been a renewal of some previous grant to 
the same effect. 

After admitting that the inferences deducible from his 
£sotB were not absolutely conclusive, Scott farther remarks, 
^* The Kings of Scotland were often reduced to the humiliat- 
ing necessity of compromising such matters with their re- 
bellions sabjects, and James himself even entered into a sort 
of league with Johnie Faa, the king of the gipsies. Perhaps, 
therefore, the tradition handed down in this song may have 
had more foundation than it would at present be proper 
positively to assert.'* 

Where there is so universal a tradition as occurs here, it 
would be unsafe to reject it entirely. There is in general, 
some sort of foundation in mostly all instances of this kind 
for popular belief. The ghost of the Lady of Bothwellhaugh 
was long believed to haunt Woodhouselee ; yet this absurd 
fancy had some sort of basis; for a lady of rank did go mad, 
wandered about the woods, and died with her baby in the 
locality where her disembodied spirit had while in bodily 
existence been resident. Thus the false story of the expul- 
sion and death of Isabella Sinclair, the Lady Bothwellhaugh, 
in process of time completely superseded the real fact of the 
pitiable termination of Anne Bothwell's life. Yet here there 
was alter all a germ of truth ; for in the Barony of Glencorse, 
where the noble family of Holyrood-house had their residence, 
one of the number, a lady, seduced by her cousin, wandered 
about in a state of insanity, and died miserably. The credu- 
lous peasantry, influenced by the superstition of the age, not 
unnaturally imagined that her spirit would revisit the scenes 
<^ her youth. As years went on, the sad event passed from 
remembrance, and the fictitious death of Lady Bothwell- 
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haugh, to revenge which was assigned as the motive of her 
husband for murdering the good Regent, having, hke other 
political lies been received as truth, — Bothwell was extended 
into Bothwellhaugh, and a lady, who neither went mad or 
died of exposure to cold wintry blasts, took the place of the 
unhappy girl, whose seduction caused her insanity and 
death, and whose apparition was by the peasantry of Glen- 
corse believed to have haunted those glades which had wit- 
nessed her fall. 

The anachronisms in the present ballad are not more out 
of the way than may be found in similar legends. There was 
no Earl of Hamilton at the period mentioned, but ther^ did 
exist a Baron of Hamilton long before ; and as the minstrels 
at the time were not particularly well versed in genealogy, 
all that can fairly be said is that they very innocently gave 
his Lordship a step in the Peerage. When the ballad was 
composed, the Hamiltons probably had become Earls. This 
would still carry it back to a remote period of Scotish history 
—one, too, where the evidences on all subjects are so very 
scanty. Whenever it was written, we are quite satisfied 
that the circumstances which gave rise to it are, with the 
usual embellishments, founded on fact. 

In the Minstrelsy there is a reference to many MS. copies 
which had been consulted. Aytoun has been favoured from 
the Philiphaugh muniments with the version he printed. 
There does not appear to be many material differences in any 
of them. The MS. now used formerly belonged to David Herd, 
to whom the admirers of the legendary lore of Scotland owe 
many obligations for his curious and now somewhat rare 
" Ancient and Modem Scotish Songs, Heroic Ballads," &c.* 
He was a writer's clerk originally, but whether he ever be- 
came a master is uncertain. The following notice of his 
death will be found in one of the magazines of the period 
(July 5, 1810)—'* At Edinburgh, Mr. David Herd, aged 78. 

* Edinburgh, 1776, 2 vols. l'2ino. 
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He was well acquainted with the history and antiquities of 
Scotland, and had enjoyed the frieAdship of many of his 
literary countrymen for half a century past. He published 
a collection of poems nearly thirty years ago, and various 
noticeB and remarks in periodical works.^' 

Andrew Plummer, Esq. of Middlestead, was one of Herd's 
friends, and he it was that furnished him in 1795 with 
the present copy. What became of Herd's entire collec- 
tions the Editor is not aware. Scott mentions having seen 
these MSS., but it is presumed that they must have been 
scattered over the kii^om, because amongst the lots dis- 
posed of at the sale in I/mdon of the extremely curious 
library of the late George Smith, Esq., in July last, was a 
MS., entitled ^^The Outlaw Murray," and other poetical 
pieces. It was purchased for the Editor ; and upon looking 
OYer the parcel, he found to his surprise that the poem itself, 
witii a letter from Mr. Plummer, were holograph of Herd, 
who had transcribed the poem, and had returned the original 
as required. Mr. Plummer had written a few notes, which 
were copied by his friend, and, with one or two exceptions, 
they will be found as foot-notes on the passages to which 
they refer.* The other articles of the lot were of no value, 
excepting one — ^verses by Lord Hervey — whose Memoirs of 
his own time by himself contain so much amusing information. 

The letter is as follows : 

** Sunderland Hall, 12th January 1795. 
" Deab Sib, — ^About two years ago or more, I got a letter 
from the late Glenriddell,t asking me to procure for him a 

* Such are marked— P. 

t Bol)ert Riddel of Glenriddel, in Dumfriesshire, was descended from 
Wmiam, second son of Sir Walter Riddel of Riddel, the second baronet 
The harenetcy hears date 1st Maj 1628. The Olenriddel hranch is now ex- 
tinct in the male line. He was the author of " The Bedesman of Nithsdale," 
at least he was called so, although it was rumoured that Bums had some 
share ia its composition. His poetical lucubrations arc not very sue- 
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copy of the song of the Outlaw Murray, as the same must be 
very commonly remembered in this part of the country. I 
made several inquiries concerning it to no purpose, among 
others I wrote to you, and got for answer, *" The Outlaw 
Murray I never heard oV Since that time Mrs. Plummer 
met with a gentleman, a native of this county, who said he 
remembered, when he was a boy, being shown a house 
from which the outlaw was said to be shot when standing 
on the opposite bank of the water of Yarrow. By last week's 
carrier a lady sent me a copy of the song, but she mentions 
nothing of how she procured it. Tou will receive it along 
with this, that if you like you may take a transcript of it. 
I beg that it may be taken gqod care of, and returned safe, 
as it is a lady's gift. You will observe the catastrophe is 
very different from the gentleman's tradition.'* 

The story in the county referred to by Mr. Plummer was, 
that the outlaw was slain by Buccleuch, or some oi the 
Scots, at a little mount covered with fir trees adjoining to 
Newark Castle, formerly a part of the garden, and now 
called by the country people ** Slain-man's lee." Whether 
there is any truth or not in the tradition it is not inconsist- 

ceasfnL One in MS. is presently before me. It Is an Elegy by Captain 
Bob«rt fiiddel on the death of Colonel Gordon, addressed to his sister, Mary 
Gordon. It commences thus, — 

" What ails Elvira ? why that tronbled sigh, 
Why is that lovely face o'ercast with gloom? 
What ails my charmer, why that downcast eye? 
Your cheeks, my love, have lost their wonted bloom.** 

From the language of this elegy we may conjecture that Glenriddel, who 
calls himself Altamont, was her lover. 

The versification is not particularly harmonious. Elvira concludes as 
follows,— 

** Now of all comfbrt will I take my leave, 

Alt'mont, no more 1*11 tune the trembling hai*p ; 
For my loved brother ever will I grieve, 
And leave my couch to mourn with the shrill lark." 
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ent with the ballad. Indeed it is not unlikely that the King's 
favour may have created heart-burnings amongst the out- 
law's neighbours, and that the Scots murdered him after 
the usoal border fashion in those lawless days, for the bold 
Bacdeuch might not exactly relish the rebuke which the 
King administered to him, when he proposed to exterminate 
Munay and hi» followers. 

Andrew Murray of Cockpool is mentioned at page 80. 
Mr. Plummer observes, ^* that it does not appear that there 
was any of the family of that name." In this he is mis- 
taken, for the Murrays of Cockpool, who may have been 
cadets of the outlaw's family, flourished for more than a 
oentory and a-half after the supposed date of the ballad, 
and only failed in the male line before the year 1647. 

Sir James Murray of Cockx)ool was served heir to his 
father, Sir Charles, and was infeft in Cockpool upon the 
1st of November 1605. He died without issue male, leaving 
three daughters. His next brother succeeded, who died 
without heirs male of his body, leaving an only daughter, 
Agnes, who married Lindsay of Roscarwell. Sir Richard 
Murray, his immediate younger brother, then was served 
heir male to Sir James 28th March 1621. Dying without 
issue, the fourth brother John was served heir to Sir Richard 
29th August 1647. 

John Murray was a favourite of James I., and for 
many years, during the latter part of his reign, the King's 
confidential agent for Scotland. His patronage was much 
sought after by the highest in* the land, as is proved by 
his correspondence, a great part of which will be found 
amongst the manuscript collections of Sir James Balfour, 
Lord-Lyon King-at-Arms, preserved in the Library of the 
Faculty of Advocates. A selection from the valuable 
materials there preserved was printed for the use of the 
members of the Abbotsford Club. 

John Murray was created Viscount Annan, and subse- 
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quently Earl of Anoandale. He mast have died before the 
30tli of March 1641, as of that date James the second Earl 
was served heir of his father. Earl James dying without 
any issue, a competition arose in 1720 between George 
Bullerwell, who claimed the succession ^^as heir both of 
line and conquest, io the deceased James Earl of Annandale, 
his great-grandmother's cousin-german,** and the Viscoun- 
tess of Stormont, as descended from Sir James of Gockpool, 
the eldest son of Sir Charles. George Bullerwell, the son of 
Robert Bullerwell of Coathill, was the grandson of Agnes 
Murray or Lindsay, and claimed, as next Protestant heir; his 
aunt, also called Agnes, and his mother Marion, who had been 
served heirs to their father Henry Lindsay of Rascarwell, 
24th February 1694, being Papists. From a "testificate" 
of the clergyman of the parish of Bellingtoun, dated 26th 
September 1719, it appears that Mrs. Bullerwell, the mother, 
had lived in England for thirty years past, and that she 
" continues Popish." 

The Hallidays mentioned in the text were an ancient 
family of Dumfriesshire. Corehead is at the head of the 
Moffat water, and now belongs to the Hon. Mr. Butler 
Johnstone. The Pnngles or Hoppringles had possessions 
in Roxburghshire and Selkirkshire. The tower of Torsonce 
is on the banks of the Gala Water.* It is not certain who 
the chief of the family is, although Pringle of Stitchel by 
some authorities is supposed to be so. The late Alexan- 
der Pringle, Esq. of Whytbank, sometime M.P. for Sel- 
kirkshire, who was heir of line of the Earl of Forth aJld 
Brentford, had probably an equally good claim to the re- 
presentation. The Barony of Ruthven of Ettrick, if des- 
cendible to females, would fall to his present representa- 
tive. The Clifton estates have passed to heirs female. 

* Torsonce now belongs to Henry Inglis, Esq., the anthor of that beantif nl 
poem, "The Briar of Thriere." 
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Ettbigk Forest is a fair forest, 
In it grows manie a semelie trie, 
The Hart, the Hynd, the Dae, the Rae, 
And of a* beistis great plentie. 

There's a Castle biggit with lime and stane :* 
O gin it stands not pleasantlie — 
In the fore front o' that castle fair, 
Twa unicorns are bra to see. 

There's the picture of a Kaiight and a ladye bright, 
And the grene HoUin aboon the brie : 
There an Outlaw keeps five hunder men. 
He keeps a royal Companie. 

His merrie men are in liverye clad. 
Of the Lincoln grene so fair to see ; 
He and his ladye in purple clad, 
if they live not Eoyalie. 

^ "Castle l)iggcd with lime and stane.** This I take to be the Castle of 
Newarlc, on the west end of which are the arms of Scotland, supported hj 
t#o nnicoms. If the date 1454 be right, this is the earliest instance known 
of the nnlcom supporting the Scotish shield. For the gold coins of Jamea 
JJL are generally looked upon as the first example of that animal as the sup- 
porter of these arms.**— P. This opinion Mr. rinmmer subsequently modified 
aa regarded the residence of the outlaw, having been misled originally by the 
popular opinion. He mentioned subsequently to Sir Walter Scott that the 
arms so often mentioned in the ballad were upon the old Tower of Hanging- 
shaw, the original seat of the Philiphaugh fiunily, which had been demol- 
ished many years preriously. Mr. Plununer was a comrideiiible landed pro- 
prietor of Selkirkshire, an accomplished and learned man, and sheriff-depute 
of the county fbr many years. 
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Word is gane to our Nobil Kinge, 

In Edinburgh where that he lay, 

That there was an outlaw in Etrick Forest 

Counted him nought and all his country* gfiy. 

" I mak a vow then," the good King said, 
" Unto the man that dear bought me, 
Tse either be King of Etrick Forest, 
Or King of Scotland that outlaw be." 

Then spak the Earl Hight Hamilton, 
And to the Noble King said he, 
" My Sovereign prince, some Counsel tak. 
First of your nobles, syne of me. 

" I redd you send yon bra outlaw till, 

And see gif your man cum will he, 

Desyre him cum, and be your man. 

And hald of you yon forest frie. i 

" And gif he refuses to *do that. 
We'll conquess both his lands and he ; 
Or else we'll throw his castle down. 
And mak a widow of his gaye ladye." 

The King called on a Gentleman, 
Jame Boyd, Earle of Arran, his brother was he ; 
When James he came before the King, •< 
He fell before him on his knee.t 

* CouTtien (?) 

t On this passage Scott has this note,— ** Thomas Boyd, Earl of Arran, was 
forfeited with his fother and nncle in 1469 for an attempt on the person- of 
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" Wdcmn, James Boyd," said our Noble King ; 

** A Message ye man gang for me : 

Te man hie to Etrick forest 

To yon oatlaw, where dwelleth he. 

'* Ask him of whom he holds his lands, 
Or man wha may his master be ; 
Defifyre him cum and be my man, 
And hold of me yon forest Me. 

" To Edinburgh to com and gang, 
His safe warrant I shall be ; 
And gif he refuses to do that, 
Well conquess both his lands and he. 

** Thou mayst vow I '11 cast his castle down, 
And mak a widow of his gaye Ladye ; 
1 11 hang his merrie men, pair by pair, 
In ony Mth where I may them see." 

James Boyd took his leave of the Nobil King : 
To Etrick Forest fair came he ; 
Down Birkendale Brae when that he cam, 
He saw the fair forest with his e'e. 

Baith Dae and Rae, and Hart and Hynd, 
And of all wyld beastis grett pleintee ; 

Junes IlL He had a son, James, who was restored to faronr by James 
IV. about 148S. If this be the person here meant, we should read *'the Earl 
of Arran Vis son was he.*' Olenriddel's copj reads ** A Highland laird I *m 
sore was he.** Bedters scnnetimes call the messenger the ** Laird of Skene." 
— Soon*8 Poetical Works, toL L p. 877. Mew edition, limo. 
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He heard the bows that bauldly ring, 
And arrows whidderand him near by. 

Of the fair Castell he got a sight, 
The like he ne'er saw with his e'e : 
On the fore front of that Castell, 
Twa unicorns were bra to see. 

The picture of a Knight and a Ladye bright. 
And the grene HoUin aboon their bree ; 
Thereat he spyed five hunder men 
Shuting with Bows upon the Lee.* 

They a wer in ae livery clad. 
Of the Lincoln grene sae fair to see ; 
The Knight and the Ladye in purple clad, 
gif they lived right EoyaUie.f 

Therefore he kend he was Master-Man, 
And served him in his ain degree ; 
" God mot thee save brave Outlaw Murray, 
Thy Ladye and a thy chivalrie." 

" Marry thou 's wellcum, gentleman, — 
Sum king's messenger thou seems to be." 
" The king of Scotland sent me here. 
And, gude Outlaw, I 'm sent to thee. 

• " On Newark lee."— Scott. 

t This Terse stands thns In the Minstrelsj — 

His men were a' dad in the grene, 
The Knight was armed cap-a-pie, 

With a bended how on a milk-white steed ; 
And I wot they rank*d right bonnilie. 
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" I wad wot of whom ye hald your Lands ; 
O I man, wha may thy master be 1" 
"Thir lands are mine," the Outlaw said ; 
" I own nae king in Christentie. 

" Frae Soudron* I this forest won. 
When the king nor's knight were not to see." 
" He dessires you *11 come to Edinburgh, 
And hald of him this forest frie. 

" And gif you refiise to do this. 
He '11 conquess both thy lands and thee ; 
He has vowed to cast thy Castell down, 
And mak a widow of thy gay Ladye. 

" He 'U hang thy merry men, pair by pair, 
In ony frith where he may them find." 
" Ay, by my troth,'' the Outlaw said, 
"Then wad I think me far behind. 

" Ere the King my fair Country get. 
This Land that nativest to me, 
Mony of his Nobils shall be cauld, — 
Their Ladyes shall be right wearie." 

Then spak his ladye, fair of face, — 

She said, " Without consent of me. 

That an outlaw should come before the King, 

I am right radt of treasonerie. 

• "SoldanTurk."— Attoun. t Suspicious. 
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" Bid bim be good to his Lords at home, 
For Edinburgh my Lord shall ne'er see." 
James took his leave of the Outlaw keene, — 
To Edinburgh bound is he. 

And when he cam before the king, 

He fell before him on his knee : 

" Welcum, James Boyd," said the Nobil King, 

" What forest is Etrick Forest Me.'* 

" Etrick Forest is the fairest forest 

That ever man saw with his e'e : 

There 's the Dae, the Kae, the Hart, the Hynd, 

And of all wyld beastis grete plentie. 

" There *s a pretty Castell of Lime and Stane, — 
0, gif it stands not pleasantlie ; 
There *s on the foreside of that Castell 
Twa unicorns sae bra to see. 

" There *s the picture of a kni^t and a ladye bright. 
And the grene hoUin aboon their brie ; 
There the outlaw keeps five hunder men, — 
0, gif they lived not royallie. 

" His merry men are in livery clad, 
Of the Lincoln grene so fair to see ; 
He and his Ladye in purple clad, — 
! gif they live not royallie. 

** He says yon forest is his ain, 
He won it frae the Soudronie ; 
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Sae as he waji it, sae will he keep it, 
Controir all kings in Ghristentie." 

" Gar 'ray my Horse," said the Nobil King, 
" To Etrick hie will I me." 
Then he gar^d graith five thousand men. 
And sent them on for the forest frie. 

[" Gar warn me Perthshire and Angus baith, 
Fife up and down, and Louthians three ; 
An' graith my horse," said our Nobil King, 
" For to Ettricke Forest hie will I me."]* 



Then word is gane the Outlaw till, 
In Etrick Forest where dwelleth he. 
That the King was cummand to his contrie, 
To conquess baith his lands and he. 

" I mak a vow," the Outlaw said, 

" I mak a vow, and that truelie. 

Were there but three men to tak my part, 

Yon King^s cumming fall deir should be." 

Then messengers he called forth, 
And bad them haste them speedilie : 
" Ane of you go to Halliday, 
The Laird of the Goreliead is he. 

" He certain is my sister's son j 

Bid him come quick and succour me ; 

* Scott Not in the Plmnmer MS. 
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Tell Halliday with thee to come, 
And sha' him a' the veritie.'' 

" What news, what news,'* said Halliday, 
" Man, frae thy master unto me V* 
" Not as ye wad. — seeking your aid 
The King's his mortal enemie." 

" Aye by my troth,*' quoth Halliday, 
" Even for that it repenteth me ; 
For gif he lose fair Ettrick Forest, 
He *11 take fair Moffat-dale frae me. 

" I *11 meet him wi' five hunder men, 
And surely mae if mae may be ; 
[And before he gets the forest feir. 
We a* will die on Newark Lee.**]* 

" To Andrew Murray of Cockpool, — 
That man *s a dear cousin to me ; 
Desyre him cum and mak me aid. 
With all the power that he may be. 

" The King has vow*d to cast my Castell down, 
And mak a widow of my gaye Ladye ; 
He '11 hang my merry men, pair by pair. 
In ony place where he may them see.** 

" It stands me hard,** quoth Andrew Murray, 
" Judge g*£ it stands not hard wi* me, 

* Omitted in the Plummer MS. 
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To enter against a King with crown, 
And put my Lands in jeapordie. 

" Yet gif I come not on the day, 
Surely at night he shall me see." 
To Sir James Murray, Laird of Traquair, * 
A message cam right speedilie. 

" What news, what news,'* James Murray said, 
" Man, firae thy master unto me." 
" What need's I tell, for welliye ken 
The King's his mortal Enemie. 

" He desires ye'll come and mak him aid. 
With all the powers that ye may be." 
" And by my troth," James Murray said, 
" With that Outlaw I'll live and die. 

" The King has gifted my lands lang syne. 
It cannot be nae war wi' me. 
[So cum it ill, or cum it weil. 
My Cusin sail be sure o' me." f] 

The King has cummed thro' Caddenford 
And fiftene thousand men had he, 
They saw the Forest them before, 
They thought it awsom for to see. 

♦ ** sir James Murray, Laird of Traquair."— Willielmus de Moravia had for- 
feited the lands of **Tnitcware," ante annum 1464, as of that date. I have a 
charter of these lands proceeding upon his forfeiture granted Wilhelmo Dott- 
le de Clnny. — ^P. 

t The original hiatus is here supplied co^jecturally. 

VOL. IL 6 
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Then spak the Erie hight Hamilton, 
And to the Noble King said he, 
" My sovereign prince, some counsel tak, 
First at yer Nobles syne at me. 

" Desire him meet you at Penmanscore,* 
And bring four in his companie, 
Five Erles sail gang your seU before 
Gude cause that you suld honoured be. 

And gif he refuses to do that, 
Wr fire and sword w'ell follow thee, 
There sail never be a Murray after him, 
Have Land in Ettrick forest frie. 

[Then spak the kene Laird of Buccleuch, 
A stalwart man, and steme was he, 
" For a King to gang an Outlaw till. 
Is beneath his state, and his dignitie. 

The man that wons yon Foroste intill| 
He lives by reif and felonie ! 
Wherefore, bray*d on, my Sovereyn liege, 
Wr fire and sword we'll follow thee. 
Or gif your courtrie lordis fa' back, 
Our Borderers sail the onset gie." 

Then out and spak the nobil King, 
And round him cast a wilie e*e, 

* Penmanscore generally called Permanscore is a nick or hollow on. the top 
of a high ridge of Hills, a little to the eastward of Hinch-moort It Is the 
ontermost point of the Lands of Broadmeadows lying In the Forest, and tlie 
property of Charles Scott of WooL— P. 
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"Now ha'd thy tongue Sir Walter Scott, 
Nor speak of reif nor fellonie, 
For had every honest man his awin kye, 
A right pair dan thy name would be."*] 

The King then called a gentleman, 
Boyal Banner bearer then was he, 
James Hope Pringle of Torsonse by name, 
He came and knelt upon his knie. 



it 



Welcum James Pringle of Torsonse, 
Ye man a message gae for me, 
Ye man gae to yon outlaw Murray, 
Surely where bauldly bideth he. 

" Bid him meet me at Penmanscore, 
And bring four of his companie. 
Five Erles sail come wi' my sell, 
Gude jeason I should honor'd be. 

" And if he refuses to do that. 
Bid him luke for nae gude o* me. 
There sail never a Murray after him. 
Have land in Ettrick forest frie." 

James came before the Outlaw keene, 
And se^ed him in his ain degree, 
" Wellcum James Pringle of Torsonse, 
What tydings frae the King to me." 

* 8oott*8 Ifingtrelqr, not in Plummer*8 copy. The rebuke to BnccleuRh is 
«clmirabl«. 
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** He bids ye meet him at Pemnanscore, 
And bring four of your companie. 
Five Erles will come with the King, 
Nae mair number will he be. 

" And gif ye refuse to do that, 
I freely here upgive with thee, 
There will never a Murray after thee, 
Have land in Ettrick forest frie. 

" He'll cast your bonny Castell down. 
And mak a widow of your gaye Ladye, 
He'U hang your merry men pair by pair, 
In any place where he may them see." 

" It stands one hard," the Outlaw said, 
" Judge if it stand not hard with me, 
I reck not of losing of mysel 
But all my offspring after me. 

" Auld Halliday, young Halliday, 
Ye sail be twa to gang with me 
Andrew Murray, and Sir James Murray, 
We'll hae nae mair in companie." 

When that they cum the King before, 
They fell before him on their knee ; 
" Grant mercy, mercy royal King 
E'en for his sake that died on trie." 

" Sicken like mercy sail ye have 
On Gallows ye sail hangit be." 
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" Gk)d forbid ! " quo the Outlaw then, 
" I hope your grace will better be." 
[Else, ere you come in Edinburgh Port, 
I trow thin guarded sail ye be.]* 

" The lands of Ettrick forest frie 

I wan them frae the enemie ; 

Like as I wan them sae will I keep them, 

(Tontrair all Kings in Christentie." 

The Nobilis to the King then said, 
'• Ktye it were to see him die.** 
" Yet grant me mercy Sovereign Prince, 
Extend your favour unto me." 

"Fll give you the keys of my Castell, 
With the blessing of my fair Ladie ; 
Mak me the Sherrif of the Forest, 
And all my offspring after me." 

"Wnt thou give me the keys of thy Castell, 
With the blessing of thy fair Ladye. 
ril mak the Sheriff of the Forest, 
Surely while upward grows the Tree.t 
If you be not traytour to the King, 
Forfaulted sail ye never be." 

" But Prince what sail cum o* my men. 
Whan I gae back traitour they'll ca* me. 

« Scott 

t It would appear that the Outlaw was Ancestor of Murray of Philip- 
haogh who oontiniied to be heritable Sheriff till the Crown resumed these 
JoritdictionB In consequence of the act 1748. Fhiliphaugh still belongs to the 
Family. Hangingshaw was sold in my remembrance. Tinnies has long be- 
longed to the Family of Buccleuch — P . 
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I had rather lose my life and land 
E're my merry men rebuked me." 

** Will your merry men amend their Uvea 
And all their pardons I grant thee ; 
Now name the lands whereVe they be, 
And here I render them to thee.'* 

'* Fair PhiUphaugh, Prince is my awin, 
I biggit it wi' lime and stane ; 
The Tinneis* and the Hangingshaw 
My Leige are native Steeds of mine. 
" I have mony Steeds in the forest shaw, 
But them by name I dinna knaw." 

The keys of the Castle he gave the King 
And the blessing of his fair Ladye. 
He was made Sheriff of Etrick Forest, 
Surely while upwards grows the tree. 
And if he was not traytor to the King, 
Forfaulted he suld never be. 

Wha ever heard in ony tymes, 

Sicken an Outlaw in his degree, 

Sic favour get before a King, 

As did the outlaw Murray of the forest frie. 

* In Chambers' History of Peebleshire, p, 421, there is a. very pretty wood- 
cut of the ruins of Tinnies Castle. ''Placed on the top- of a lofty pyramidftl 
mound projected from the range of hills, and commanding a wide out-look 
northward over the lower grounds, the Castle of Tinnies must have been 
a place of greater strength than any of the ordinary feudal keeps in Peeble- 
shire. It is reached by a zigzag pathway up the steep bank, which in the 
present day is reduced to the nature of a sheep-walk." It would be cnrions 
to know when the Scots first got possession of Tinnies, — especially as tradition 
•ays that the Outlaw was slain by Buccleuch. — See p. 70. 
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In a letter to Ms friend Greorge Ellis, Esq., written by Sir 
Walter Scott iA 1802, he informs that gentleman that there 
had been discovered " a complete and perfect copy of Mait- 
land, * with his auld herd graie,' referred to by Douglas in 
his Palice of Honour, along with John the Reif , and other 
popular characters, and celebrated also in the poems from 
the Maitland MS. You may guess the surprise of Leyden 
and myself when this was presented to me, copied down from 
the recitation of an old shepherd by a country farmer, and 
with no greater corruption than might be supposed to be 
introduced by the lapse of time and the ignorance of 
reciters." 

In the prefatory observations of Sir Walter prefixed to the 
poem which was first published by him in the Minstrelsy, 
the statement as to its discovery is varied: — "Auld 
Maitland is only known to a few old people upon the banks 
of the Ettrick, and is published as written down from the 
recitation of the mother of Mr. James Hogg, who sings, or 
rather chants it with great animation. She learned the 
l)a]lad from a blind man, who died at the advanced age of 
ninety, and is said to have been possessed of much tradition- 
ary knowl^ge.'^ 

It will be observed that the two statements do not exactly 
oorrespond. In the communication to Ellis, the country 
former — presumed to be Mr, James Hogg — ^procures the 
ballad from the recitation of an old shepherd ; whereas, in 
the remarks, it appears Mrs. Hogg wa§ the person that re- 
cited it to her son, who wrote it down as she had learned it 
from the " blind man," who died at the *' advanced age of 
ninety^" 
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It is plain, wheiiier authentic or otherwise, that Hogg 
wa8 the person by whom the ballad was communicated to 
his patron, for such Scott indisputably was. Hogg was 
bom in January 1772, and was thus about thirty years of 
age when " Auld Maitland" was given to the world. Mrs. 
Hogg was alive and resident at Craig of Douglas in 1805, 
but was dead before 1820. It is now a matter of regret, 
that while the mother and son were in life no further inquiry 
as to the authenticity of the ballad had been made, more 
particularly as doubts arose on the subject immediately upon 
its appearance, — doubts, too, which have been considered 
by Professor Aytoun in his "Ballads of Scotland"* so seri- 
ous as to induce him to arrive at the conclusion that "Auld 
Maitland" was a modern, and not an ancient poem. 

There is great force in Aytoun^s remark that it is not stated 
anywhere *' that Scott or Ley den had heard the ballad re- 
cited by old Mrs. Hogg," or, indeed, by any one else. The 
"Outlaw Murray" stands in a very different and more 
favourable position; for there is the evidence of various 
persons of position as to the existence of a song on the sub- 
ject, and Aytoim procured his copy from the muniments of 
Murray of Philiphaugh, a supposed descendant; whereas 
"Auld Maitland" is in the unfortunate predicament of 
having the Ettrick Shepherd only to vouch for its genuine- 
ness. May it not have happened that this singular produc- 
tion was concocted by IJogg, never at any time very scrup- 
ulous, from some of the traditionary stories picked up in 
the forest, and thrown into the form in which he gave it to 
his patron. In a letter, the Shepherd, 30th June, 1801, 
says, "I am surprised to hear this song^ is by some suspected 
to be a modern forgery; the contrary will be best proved by 
most of the old people hereabouts having a great part of it 
by heart." When he admitted the existence of a suspicion, 
why did the writer not give the names of one or two of the 

• Vol u. p. 3. 
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pefsODS who oonld repeat a '^ part ; '' or why, to exclude all 
doubt, did he not take down and send such fragments to 
hiff patron as he could collect? Haying the means of 
Elding all fature controversy, what excuse had he for not 
haymg done so ? 

That Scott, with all his vast knowledge of ballad Htera- 
tore, was sometimes decdved, is undoubted ; and that ad- 
Tnfnible imitation of a border song entitled the *^ Death 
of Featherstonhaugh,^' which his ^^ friend and correspondent, 
Bobert F. Surtees, Esq. of Mainsforth," the historian of 
Dnriuon, had communicated to him ^^as taken down from 
the redtation of a woman eighty years of age, mother of 
one of the miners in Alston-Moor, by the agent of the lead 
mines there,"* is a positive proof on the point If so worthy 
and estimable a person as Surtees could deceive his friend 
without considering it any great moral offence, we can 
hardly find fault with the Ettrick shepherd for doing the 
same thing. 

That there did exist at an early period in Scotland some 
legendary lore or poem relative to Sir Eichard Maitland, 
a remote ancestor of the Earls of Lauderdale, may be con- 
ceded. Better proof can hardly be given as to the " grey 
bearded Maitland " than what is afforded by Bishop Gawen 
Donglas in his " Palice of Honour," written about the year 
1504, just twelve years before his translation of Virgil's 
^neis into *^ Scoti^ metre " was completed. He is placed 
among the popular heroes of romance in the following 
stanza :t — 

I saw Raf Coilzear with his thrawin brow, 
Graibit Johne the Reiff, and anld Cowkewyis sow. 
And how the Wran come out of Ailssay, 
And Feirs plewman that maid his workmen fow, 
Qr^t Qowmakmonie and ffyn Makcoull, and how. 

* Scott*8 Poetical Works, vol iL, last edition, 12rao, p. 86. 
t Palice of Honour, Bannatyne Club edition, p. 55. 
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They sold be Goddis In Ireland as thejr saf, 
Tbair saw I Maitland vpoon aold beard gray, 
Robene Hade and Gilbert with the quhite hand. 
How Hay of Nanchtoon flew in Madin land. 

Reference may further be made to the poem in praise of 
Lethington, once a seat of the Maitlands, in East Lothian, 
in which the valour and triumph of Sir Richard, of ** his 
auld beard grey,'^ and his *^ nobill sons three, ^' are set forth.* 
So that the existence of the bearded knight and his ^^ sons 
three" cannot be disputed. 

But all this went no farther than to show that Sir Richard 
was one of the ancient Scotish worthies, whose exploits, so 
late as 1504, had not been forgotten, although he was living in 
1249, and must have died in that century ; and that Douglas 
referred to an existing production, — ^perhaps a poem of 
aame length on the subject. Rauf Collzear was found after 
the publication of the fifth edition of the Minstrelsy, and, 
together with Cockelbies Sow, printed in Dr. Laing*8 rare 
volume of Early Scotish Poetry. Piers Plowman most anti- 
quaries ore familiar with. None of these productions can 
be described as ballads or songs. Of the Irish worthies 
nothing is known with certainty ; and we can only conjec- 
ture that perhaps what are called the poems of Ossian 
may be meant. Judging by the length of the above-named 
poems, it may, with the exception of the poems of every 
kind on the subject of Eobin Hood, be assumed that the 
ejiploits of the *^ grey bearded knight " would be celebrated 
in a similar manner, and not be diluted into a ballad. 
Was there ever any one who could remember a lengthened 
portion of Raff Collzear, or of Cockelbies Sow, or Piers 
Plowman, and orally transmit it to' posterity ? Moreover, 
if there did exist any song or ballad in relation to the 
bearded warrior and his three sons in the middle of the 
year in which the Palice of Honour was composed, how 

* Maitland MS. 
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came it that in the enumeration of the songs and baUads 
desGribed in the Complaint of Scotland no mention has been 
made of it ? 

Bobin Hood was apparently common property. His adven- 
tures had taken root in the north, and were in everyone^s 
month. Nay, in the Metropolis and other towns there was 
annually a dramatic representation, or something very like it, 
which became so objectionable, that everythlDg of the kind 
was put down by statute in 1555. Many of his ^* Grestes" 
were printed from time to time. Nevertheless, with all his 
wonderful popularity, — ^the general admiration of his exploits 
throughout Scotland, — ^the dramatic representations prohib- 
ited by the Greneral Assembly as Robin Hood plays,— the only 
ballad which has turned up in the north relative to him is 
one said to have been taken down by Mr. Robert Jamieson 
from recitation, consisting of eighteen verses only, and en- 
titled the Birth of Robin Hood.* If time could thus obliterate 
thetecollection of a popular outlaw in a country where his 
deeds delighted the lower as well as higher classes, would it 
not be little short of a miracle that so long a fiction as Auld 
Maitland could come down to the present century in its en- 
tirety, as Hogg asserted it had. 

Neither can the fact be overlooked that the only evidence 
of the exploits of Sir Richard and his three sons is not 
historical. His existence is vouched by Charters, perhaps 
by Douglas and the Maitland MS. ; but the siege of Lauder 
or Thirlstane Castle, as well as the killfng of the king^s 
nephew, are averments nowhere verified by chronicles, or in 
any other place than a ballad, which is said to have been 
80 strangely preserved for more than five centuries ! 

Professor Aytoun's suspicions are founded on internal 
evidence. Whilst concurring in the greater part of his 
remarks, the Editor has endeavoured to show by other and 
external evidence the very great improbability of ^^ Auld 

* See Aytonn, voL ii. p. 144. 
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Maitland^' being a baDad of the olden time. It may be 
that Hogg has idovetaQed some floating fragments into his 
own production; but the conclusion at which the Editor 
has arrived is, that the author of *^ Bonny Eilmany ^* was 
the Manufacturer of Auld Maitland. 



There lived a king in southern land, 
King Edward hight his name ; 

Unwordily he wore the crown, 
Till fifty years were gane. 

He had a sister's son o's ain. 
Was large of blood and bane ; 

And afterward, when he came up, 
Yoiing Edward hight his name. 

One day he came before the king, 
And kneel'd low on his knee — 

" A boon, a boon, my good uncle, 
I crave to ask of thee ! 

At our lang wars, in fair Scotland, 

I fain hae wished to be ; 
If fifteen hundred waled wight men 

You'll grant to ride wi' me." 

" Thou sail hae thae, thou sail hae mae ; 
I say it sickerlie j 
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And I mysell, an auld gray man. 
Arrayed your host sail see/' 

King Edward rade, kine Edward ran — 

itishhimdoolandpyne? 
Till he had fifteen hundred men 

Assembled on the Tyne. 

And thrice as many at Berwicke 
• Were all for battle bound, 
[Who, marching forth with false Dunbar, 
A ready welcome found.]* 

They lighted on the banks of Tweed, 

And blew their coals sae bet. 
And fired the Merse and Teviotdale, 

All in an evening late. 

As they fared up o'er Lammermore, 
They burned baith up and down, 

Untill they came to a darksome house ; 
Some call it Leader-Town. 

" Wha bauds this bouse 1" young Edward cry'd, 

" Or wha gies*t ower to me]'* 
A gray hair'd knight set up his head, 

And crackit right crousely : 

** Of Scotland's king I had my house ; 
He pays me meat and fee 

* These two lines In the Minstrelsy are stated to be composed by Hogg to 
complete the Terse. 
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And I will keep my gude auld house, 
While my house will keep me." 

They laid their sowies to the wall, 

Wi' mony a heavy peal ; 
But he threw ower to them agen 

Baith pitch and tar barreL 

With springalds, stanes, and gads of aim. 
Among them fast he threw ; 

Till mony of the Englishmen 
About the wall he slew. 

Full fifteen days that braid host lay, 
Sieging Auld Maitland keen, 

Syne they hae left him, hail and fair, 
Within his strength of stane. 

Then fifteen barks, all gaily good, 

Met them upon a day, 
Which they did lade with as much spoil 

As they could bear away. 

** England's our ain by heritage ; 

And what can us withstand. 
Now we hae conquer'd fair Scotland, 

With buckler, bow, and brand T 

Then they are on to the land o* France, 
Where auld King Edward lay. 

Burning baith castle, tower, and town. 
That he met in his way. 
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Untill he came unto that town, 

Which some call Billop-Grace ; 
There were Auld Maitland's sons, a' three. 

Learning at school, alas 1 

The eldest to the youngest said, 

"0 see ye what I see 1 
Gin a' be trew yon standard says. 

We're fatherless a' three. 

For Scotland's conquered, up and down ; 

Landmen we'll never be : 
Now, will ye go, my brethren two, 

And try some jeopardy 1" 

Then they hae saddled twa black horse,. 

Twa black horse, and a grey ; 
And they are on to king Edward's host,. 

Before the dawn of day. 

When they arrived before the host. 

They hover'd on the lay — 
" Wilt thou lend me our king's standard. 

To bear a little way V 

" Where was thou bred 1 where was thou bom 1 

Where, or in what country 1" 
In north of England I was bom :'' 

(It needed him to lie.) 

" A knight me gat, a lady bore^ 
Tm a squire of high renowne; 
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I well may bear't to any king, 
That ever yet wore crown." 

** He ne'er came of an Englishman, 

Had sic an e'e or bree ; 
But thou art the likest Auld Maitland, 

That ever I did see." 

** But sic a gloom on ae brow-head. 

Grant I ne'er see agane 1 
For many of our men he slew. 

And mony put to pain." 

When Maitland heard his father's name, 

An angry man was he ! 
Then, lifting up a gilt dagger, 

Hung low down by his knee. 

He stabb'd the knight, the standard bore, 

He stabb'd him cruellie ; 
Then caught the standard by the neuk. 

And fast away rode he. 

** Now, is't na time, brothers," he cried, 
" Now, is't na time to flee V 

"Ay, by my sooth !" they baith replied, 
" We'll bear you company.'' 

.The youngest tum'd him in a path, 

And drew a burnished brand. 
And fifteen of the foremost slew, 
"Till back the lave did stand. 
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He spuTT'd the gray into the path, 

Till baith his sides they bled — 
" Gray ! thou maun carry me away, 

Or my life lies in wad !" 

The captain lookit ower the wa*, 

About the break o* day ; 
There he beheld the three Scots lads, 

Pursued along the way. 

" Pull up portcullize ! down draw-brigg ! 

My nephews are at hand ; 
And they sail lodge wi' me to-night, 

In spite of all England." 

Whene'er they came within the yate, 
They thrust their horse them frae, 

And took three lang spears in their hands. 
Saying, " Here sail come nae mae !" 

And they shot out, and they shot in. 

Till it was fairly day ; 
When mony of the Englishmen 

About the draw-brigg lay. 

I 

Then they hae yoked carts and wains, 

To ca' their dead away, 
And shot auld dykes abune the lave. 

In gutters where they lay. 



1 > 



The king at his pavillion door, 

Was heard aloud to say, 
VOL. n. 
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« 



Last night, three o' the lads o* France 
My standard stole away. 



" Wi' a fause tale, disguised, they came. 

And wi' a fauser trayne ; 
And to regain my gaye standard, 

These men were a' down slayne.' 



>» 



" It ill befits," the youngest said, 

" A crowned king to lie ; 
But, or that I taste meat or drink, 

Reproved sail he be." 

He went before king Edward strait, 
And kneel'd low on his knee ; 

" I wad hae leave, my lord," he said, 
" To speak a word wi* thee." 

The king he turned him round about. 

And wistna what to say — 
Quo' he, " Man, thou's hae leave to speak, 

Tho' thou should speak a' day." 

" Ye said, that three young lads o' France, 

Your standard stole away, 
Wi' a fause tale, and fauser trayne, 

And mony men did slay : 

But we are nane the lads o* France, 

Nor e'er pretend to be ; 
We are three lads o' fair Scotland, 

Auld Maitland's sons are we ; 
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" Nor is there men -in a' your host, 

Daur fight us three to three." 
" Now, by my sooth," young Edward said, 

" Weel fitted ye sail be ! 

" Piercy sail with the eldest fight. 

And Ethert Lunn wi' thee : 
William of Lancaster the third. 

And bring your fourth to me !" 

[" Remember, Piercy, aft the Scot 

Has coVrd beneath thy hand :]* 
For every drap of Maitland blood, 

I '11 gie a rig of land." 

He clanked Piercy ower the head, 

A deep wound and a sair, 
Till the best blood o* his bodie 

Came rinning down his hair. 

" Now, I Ve slajme ane ; slay ye the twa ; 

And that 's gude companye ; 
And if the twa suld slay ye baith, 

Ye'se get na help frae me." 

But Ethert Lunn, a baited bear. 

Had many battles seen ; 
He set the youngest wonder sair. 

Till the eldest he grew keen — 

" I am nae king, nor nae sic thing : 
My word it shanna stand ! 

* " Modern, by James Hogg."— Scott. 
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For Ethert sail a buffet bide, 
Come he .beneath my brand." 

He clankit Ethert ower the head, 

A deep wound and a sair, 
Till the best blood of his bodie 

Cam rinning ower his h^r. 

" Now I Ve slajme twa ; slaye ye the ane ; 

Isna that gude companye 1 
And tho' the ane suld slay ye baith, 

Ye'se get na help o* me." 

The twa some they hae sla3rne the ane ; 

They mauFd him cruellie : 
Then hung him over the. draw-brigg, 

That all the host might see. 

They rade their horse, they ran their horse, 

Then hovered on the lee ; 
" We be three lads o' fair Scotland, 

That fam would fighting see." 

This boasting when young Edward heard. 

An angry man was he ! 
" I *11 tak yon lad, I '11 bind yon lad, 

And bring him bound to. thee !" 

" Now, God forbid," king Edward said, 

" That ever thou suld try ! 
Three worthy leaders we hae lost. 

And thou the forth wad lie. ,.. 
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** If thou shonldst hang on yon draw-brigg, 

Blythe wad I never be ! " 
But, with the pole-axe in his hand, 

Upon the bngg sprang he. 

The first stroke that young Edward gae, 

He struck wi' might and mayn ; 
He dove the Maitlan's hebnet stout. 

And bit right nigh the brayn. 

When Maitland saw his ain blood fa\ 

An angry man was he ! 
He let his weapon frae him fa' ; 

And at- his throat did flee. 

And thrice about he did him swing, 

Till on the grund he light, 
Where he has halden young Edward, 

Tho' he was great in might. 

" Now let him up," King Edward cried, 

** And let him come to me ! 
And for the deed that thou hast done, 

Thou shalt hae earldomes three ! " 

" Its ne'er be said in France, nor e'er 

In Scotland, when I *m hame. 
That Edward once lay under me. 

And e'er gat up again ! " 

He pierced him through and through the heai^t ; 
He maul'd him cruollie ; 
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Then hung him ower the draw-bri^, 

Beside the other three. 

" Now, take frae me that feather-bed J 

Make me a bed o' etrae I 
I wieh I hadna lived this day, 

To mak my heart sae wae. 

" If I were anoe at London tower, 

Where I was wont to be, 
I never madr suld gang frae hame, 

Till borne on a bier-tree." 




" ~ '^ THE LAIRD OF LOGIK 

Ik Herd's Ancient and Modem Scotish Songs,* there is a 
version of this ballad in which the hero is styled the Young 
Laird of Ochiltree. The story is differently arranged from 
the yersions given in the Minstrelsy, Motherwell, Aytoun, 
and the Scotish Ballads and Songs.t The circumstances on 
which both sets are founded will be found in Colville, 
Galderwood, and Spottiswood. 

The Laird was, according to Galderwood,} ^' a varlet of 
the king's chamber; " and a quarrel had arisen between him 
and the Duke of Lennox, the king's chamberlain, in conse- 
quence of Logic's refusal to obey his command to *^ishe" 
from the royal apartments. This led to some impertinence 
on his^lpart towards his grace, who was determined to take 
him'lto task for what he had said. 

Upon the 7th of January, 1591, his Majesty came down 
the High Street of Edinburgh from the Tolbuith. Lennox, 
accompanied by Lord Hume, whom he had induced to assist 
him in his intended punishment of Logic, followed ** a little 
space behind," and pulling out their swords, ** invaded" the 
Laird, who was in attendance at the time. The frightened king 
fled into a ** closse-head," and hid himself in a skinner's booth. 
What effect this sudden onslaught had on royalty we shall 
not mention, but the Reverend David Galderwood has no 
scruples in giving the particulars. For their offence both 
noblemen were banished Gourt; but as James could not 
well spare his beloved Lennox, he and his assistant were 
very soon afterwards restored to favour. 

•.VoLLp.116. 

t All these voreions are different 

} Vol v. p. 16. Edin. 1844, 8yo. 
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. Logie, 80 far as is known, did not suffer any serious 
damage on this occasion ; but the insult he had received, 
and the intention to take his life, would not make him have 
any feeling in favour of the Duke, and it is by no means 
uidikely that a desire of revenge led to his mixing himself 
up in the plots of that intriguing and restless individual, 
Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, who,, being, cousin 
of thd king,* imagined he had as good a right as any one to 
become his adviser. He w^ under the ban of the Court, 
but he thought that by a personal interview with James he 
might be able to make his peace, and obtain pardon; .Through 
the instrumentality of Logic and Balfour, afterwaida Lord 
Burleigh, an interview was attempted whilst the king was at 
Dalkeith, on the 7th of August 1592 ; but his Majesty being 
forewarned, although Bothwell was brought into the casUe, 
he ** was convoyed out again." This waba bold measure 
on the part of Logic and Balfour, as they knew the anti- 
pathy of James to his cousin, and the fear created by his 
presence. We suspect that a desire to put down the inimical 
chamberlain had much to do with this rash step. Balfour 
made his submission, but Logic, refusing to confess, was 
BtDi to prison to await his trial 

*'*' The night before, one of the Queen's dames, Maistress 
Margaret, a Dutchf woman, came to the guarde, and desired 
that ' he might be suffered to come to the Queen, who had 
something to enquire of him. Two of the guards brought 
him to the Eing^s chamber- door, and stayed upop his com- 
ing furth ; but she convoyed him in the meane tyme out at 
a window, in a pair of scheats, and he lodged with Niddrie 
that night. Others report that he confessed, but pretended 
he did it for the King^s weale, to learn what was the pur- 
pose of the enemie. The King said that was too muche not 
making him privie. Logic said, God forbid, I sould have 

* His father John, a nafcnral son of James V., married Jean Hepburn, sister 
of the third husband of Qaeen Hary. 
t Danish (?) CoIyiUe calls her Twynntoon, and Spottiswoode Twynlace. 
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told you anie thing, who can keepe nothing closse. The 
King r^pndted to the Queen that he had none about him 
that were sure. Logie married the gentlewoman after, 
when he was reoeayed into the Eing^s favour againe."* 
Logie, the Laird of Niddrie ; Balfour, the Laird of Balwearie ; 
" Little James Hepbume," and the Countess of Bothwell, 
were discharged on the 22nd Sept., but the latter was not 
allowed to cpme within two miles of the royal residence. 

The lands of Logie are in the parish of Rosyth Wester 
and Regality of Dunfermling. In September 1640, William 
Wardlaw of Logie was served heir of his father, Master 
Thomas Wardlaw. In December 1683, Isabella Wardlaw 
was served heir of her father, Charles, in these lands. If 
this was the Logie which originally belonged to the young 
Laird, it must. have been transferred to the Wardlaws not 
very long after the commencement of the century. 

What the subsequent career of Young Logie and his lady 
was is unknown: perhaps, as both were favourites, they 
subsequently followed the king and queen to London. 



I WILL sing if ye will hearken, 

If ye will hearken unto me ; 
The king has ta'en a poor prisoner, 

The wanton Laird 0' young Logie. 

Young Logie's laid in Edinburgh chapel ; 

Garmichers the keeper o* the key ; 
And May Margaret's lamenting sair, 

A* for the love of young Logie. 

• Calderwood, V. p. 174. 
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'* Lament, lament u&\ May Margaret, 
And of your weeping let me be ; 

For ye maun to the king himself. 
To seek the life of young Logie.** 

May Margaret has kilted her green deiding, 
And she's curled back her yellow hair — 

" If I canna get Young Logie's life, 
Farewell to Scotland for evermair." 

WTien she came before the king, 
She knelit lowly on her knee — 

" what's the matter. May Margaret 1 
And what needs a' this courtesie V 

" A boon, a boon, my noble leige, 
A boon, a boon, I beg o' thee ; 

And the first boon I come to crave. 
Is to grant me the life o' young Logie." 

" na, na. May Margaret, 
Forsooth and so it mauna be ; 

For a' the gowd o' fair Scotland 

Shall not save the life o' young Logie." 

But she has stown the King's redding kaim, 
Likewise the Queen her wedding knife ; 

And sent the token to Carmichel, 
To cause young Logie get his life. 

She's sent him a purse o' the red gowd. 
Another o' the white monie ; 
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She sent him a pistol for each hand. 

And bade him to shoot when he gat free. 

When he came to the Tolbooth stair, 

There he let his volley free ; 
It made the king in his chamber start, 

E'en in the bed where he might be. 

" Gae out, gae out, my merry men a'. 
And bid Carmichel come speak to me. 

For Fll lay my life the pledge o' that 
That yon's the shot o' young Logie." 

When Carmichel came before the king, 

He fell low down upon his knee ; 
The very first word that the king spake. 

Was — " Where's the Laird o' young Logie V 

Carmichel turned him round about, 

(I wot the tear blinded his e'e), 
" There came a token frae your grace. 

Has ta'en away the laird frae me." 

" Hast thou played me that, Carmichel 1 
And hast thou played me that T quo* he ; 

" The mom the justice court's to stand, 
And Logie's place ye maun supplie." 

Carmichel's awa' to Margaret's bower. 

Even as fast as he may dree — 
" O if young Logie be within. 

Tell him to come and speak wi' me." 
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May Margaret turned her rotmd about, 
(I wot a loud laugb langhed sbe), 

" The egg ia chipped, the bird is flown. 
You'll Bee nae mair o' young Logie." 

The tane iB shipped at the pier o' Leith, 
The t'other at the Queen's Fenie, 

And she's gotten a father to her bairn, 
The wanton laird o' young Logie. 




THE YOUNG LAIRD OF OCHILTREE. 

This is the ballad referred to in the previous article, and 
fdthough, perhaps, not the better version, has considerable 
merit. It makes her majesty Queen Anne of Denmark the 
principal actress in the drama, an assumption assuredly not 
supported by historical authority. Professor Aytoun ob- 
serves that the story in Herd's Collection *' is narrated with 
a good deal of humour." * 

How the hero got the designation of Ochiltree is puzzling. 
The Colvilles were Lairds of Ochiltree, which, some time 
previous to the events recorded in the ballad, they exchanged 
for Easter Wemysa. This does not solve the difficulty, neither 
can it explain how a Wemyss of Logic could be converted 
into Colville of Easter Wemyss, or Ochiltree. In a letter of 
John Colville, the historian of James the Sext, to his ^^ Mae- 
cenas Cecil," dated 31st August, 1594, he writes, ** The 25 
heirof the Lord of Logy was taken at Stirling, and sent to 
the Castell of Blackness." On the 2d Sept., in a postscript 
to a letter to Henry Lok, Esq., it is observed, ** The taking 
of Logy, in my opinion, wiU grow to sum great matter, 
evin in the bowellis of the court." * On the 16th Sept., Lok 
is informed that the ^^ Lard of Logy is committed to the 
Castell of Edinburgh. It is suspected he shall die." 

That the fictitious story of the Toung Laird of Ochiltree 
18 founded on the real one of the Laird of Logic's endeavour 
to bring the Earl of Bothwell before the king, is evident. 
Logie was a bold man, for James was positively frightened, 
after the previous attempts of his cousin to allow him to come 
in his presence. When the king was at a later date pre- 

* Ballado, voL iL p. 263. 
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vailed upon to give Both well an audience (24th of July 1593), 
he received him in a place not usually employed for such re- 
ceptions, but one particularly suited, from the timorous nature 
of the monarch, for that particular occasion.* 



Vftt Sotins iLaitb of &cffiltxtt. 

Oh listen, gude people, to my tale. 

Listen to quhat I tell to thee. 
The king hes taiken a poor prisoner. 

The wanton Laird of Ochiltree. 

Quhen news came to our guidly Queen, 
She sicht, and said licht mournfullie, 

'' quhat will come of Lady Margaret, 
Quha beiris sic luve to Ochiltrie." 

Lady Margaret tore hir yallow hair, 
Quhen as the Queen told her the faim, 

" I wis that I had neir been bom. 
Nor neir had known Ochiltrie's name." 

" Fie na," quoth the Queen, " that manna be, 

Fie na, that manna be ; 
rU find ye out a better way 

To saif the lyfe of Ochiltrie." 

The Queen sche trippet up the stair. 
And lowlie knelt upon her knee — 

* Caldenrood, rol. t., p. 356. 
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" The first boon that I cum to crave 
Is the life of gentle Ochiltree." 

" 0, if you had asked me castells and towers, 
I wad hae gein them, tua or thrie, 

But a' the monie in fair Scotland 
Winna buy the life o* Ochiltree." 

The Queen sche trippet doun the stair, 
And doun she gade richt moumfuUie, 

" It's a' the monie in fair Scotland, 
Winna buy the lyfe of Ochiltrie." 

Lady Margaret tore her yellow hair, 
Quhen as the Queen told her the faim — 

" m tak a knife and end my lyfe, 
And be in the grave as soon as him." 

" Ah ! na, fie na," exclaimed the Queen, 

" Fie na, fie na, this mamma be ; 
m set you on a better way 

To loose and set Ochiltree free." 

The Queen she trippet up the stair, 

And she gaid up richt privatlie. 
And sche has stoun the prison keys. 

And gane and set Ochiltrie frie. 

And sche's gein him a purse o' gowd. 

And another of quhyte monie : 
Sche's gein him a pistol by's side, 

Saying to him, "Shute, quhen ye win frie." 
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And quhen he cam to the Queen's window, 
Quhaten a jo3rfou shute gae he ; 

"Peace be to our royal Queen, 
And peace be in her companie." 

" quhaten a voice is that ]" quoth ihe King, 
" Quhaten a voice is that V* quoth he, 

" Quhaten a voice is that V quoth the king, 
" I think it's the voycie of Ochiltriew 

" Call to me a' my jaolours, 
Call them by thirtie and by thrie ; 

Quarfor the morn at twelve a clock, 
It's hangit schall they ilk ane be." 

" didna ye send your keyes to us 1 
Ye sent them be thirtie and be thrie. 

And wi' them sent a strait command 
To set at lairge young Ochiltree. 

" Ah ! na, fie, na," quoth the Queen, 
" Fie, my dear love ! this manna be ; 

And iff ye're gawn to hang them a'. 
Indeed ye maun begin wi' me.'* 

The tane was schippit at the pier of Leith, 

The ither at the Qiieensferrie ; 
And now the lady has gottin her luve, 

The winsome Laird of Ochiltrie. 



L06d MAXWELL'S GOODNIGHT. 

This beautiful ballad, as Sir Walter Scott with great 
justice styles it, was originally printed in the Minstrelsy of 
the Scotish Border from the Glenriddell MSS. It suggested 
to Lord Byron his " Goodnight " in the first canto of his 
Childe Harold, and has been frequently reprinted. 

As the verses conclude with the escape of Lord Maxwell, it 
was probably composed shortly after that event, and before 
his imprudent return placed him in the power of his enemies. 

The three traitors mentioned in the third stanza are Douglas 
of Drumlanrig, Kirkpatrick of Closebum, and Grierson of 
Lag, — ^families yet existing in the male line. The first 
is represented by a marquess ; the second has the honour 
of having a descendant on the throne of France, in the person 
of the Empress Eugenie ; and the last had a male descendant 
during the time of the second Charles who was supposed to 
be on an intimate footing with his satam'c majesty, and the 
elegy on whose death is one of the most remarkable produc- 
tions of the muse of the C^meronians. We must not for- 
get in referring to the family of Closeburn, that Jiot the 
least distinguished of the race was the late Charles Kirkpat- 
rick Sharpe, the friend of Scott, and known in the north as 
the Scotish Walpole. 

John, the seventh Lord Maxwell, succeeded his father, also 
called John, in his title, estate, and his feud with the John- 
ston. The savage conduct of these two border families, and 
the transmission of feud from parent to child, was very much 
after the Corsican fashion. The sixth Lord was a zealous 
Roman Catholic, and had actually levied forces to assist the 
VOL. II. 8 
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Spaniards in their proposed invasion of Scotland. He was 
frustrated in this attempt by his seizure at Dumfries. 

His office of warden of the West Marches was taken from 
him, and given to his enemy, the Laird of Johnston. Sub- 
sequently he was restored, which, of course, offended the 
Johnstons, who assembled their clan, and in an engage- 
ment, his Lordship, who was a tall and heavy man, encased 
in armour, was struck from his horse, and murdered. This 
occurred upon 7th Dec. 1593. *^ He was a person of great 
spirit, humane, courteous, and more learned than noblemen 
commonly are ; but aspiring and ambitious of rule.^* 

John, the subject of the ballad, revenged his father^s 
death, and at a meeting with Sir James Johnston on the 
6th April, 1608, killed him, and then left the country. 
Beturhing imprudently to Scotland in 1612, and being 
closely pursued by the Johnstons, he fled to Caithness, intend- 
ing to take shipping for Sweden, but was betrayed by the 
Earl of Caithness, tried, convicted, and beheaded at the Cross 
of Edinburgh, 2l8t May, 1613. He married Lady Margaret 
Hamilton, only daughter of John, first Marquis of Hamilton ; 
but having no issue by her, was succeeded by his brother 
the eighth Lord, who was restored to the title and estate, 
13th October, 1618, and created thereafter Earl of Niths- 
dale by patent dated 20th Aug., 1620. 

His indictment and trial, with much carious information, 
will be found in Pitcaim^s Criminal Trials, p. 31, vol. iii., 
part 1st. 

Maxwell received intimation of the time fixed for his exe- 
cution with great fortitude. "Vpoun the xviij® of this 
monethe adverteisment being maid be the bailzies of Edin- 
burgh to the late Lord Maxvell, that vpon the nixt Fryday, 
xxj of this Maij, justice wes to be. executed vpon him, at the 
m^cate croce of this burghe of Edinburghe, and he willed to 
pjepare his conscience and dispose himselff to die, he pro- 

* Douglaa Peerage by Wood, vol. it p. 817. 
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f essitt to thame his willingness to abyde the pleasour of Grod 
and his Prince, and obtenit licence of the Counsall that such 
ane nmnber of his freindis micht have accesse to speak with 
him as he snld requyre by name/' * His Lordship refused all 
assistance from the reformed clergy. Professing himself to be 
^' ane Catholic Romane/^ he agreed to avoid any declaration 
as to his faith, excepting that he was a Christian. He ad- 
mitted the justice of his sentence, and his readiness to suffer 
for his crime. He asked forgiveness of the Johnstons, 
^* with protestation that it wes without dishonour or infamie 
for the worldlie pairt of it ; for so were these his wordis re- 
ported to me,^' — ^meaning, it is presmned, that the murder 
was not premeditated. Having taken leave of his friends, 
and said his prayers, he allowed his eyes to be covered with 
a handkerchief, '^ offered his head to the axe, and suffered 
death.'' 

According to Calderwood, Ijord Maxwell suffered from 
the influence of the Johnston family with the great favour- 
ite of the time, Robert Car or Eer, Viscount Rochester, and 
sabsequently Earl of Somerset, who then, and for many 
years afterwards, had imbounded power over the singularly 
constituted mind of James. 

If William Johnston is to be believed, Lord Maxwell's 
notions of "dishonour" and "infamie" were peculiar, for 
he shot the Laird of Johnston through the hack. That 
William Johnston spoke truly, can hardly be questioned, as 
Sir Robert Maxwell of Spottis, one of his Lordship's own 
friends, puts the thing beyond doubt. The murder was 
caused by Charles Maxwell of Eirkhouse, who accom- 
panied Lord Maxwell, firing a pistol at William Johnston, 
a retainer of the Laird, who "gaf a schoute, and cryed; 
and tharefter the deponer (Sir Robert) clappit to my Lord, 
and preist to have tane him be the bridle-reinzies, and miss- 

t Pitcairn'8 Criminal Trisla, vol. ili. p. 62, from DenmylneMSS. in the 
Library of the Facttlty of AdTocates. 
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ing his renzeis, gat ane gripe of his clok, quhilk he pullit to 
him, and cryed to my Lord, Fy ! my Lord ! mak not zour- 
self a traytour and me boith ! To whom my Lord answerit, 
I am wytless. With this the Lord of Johnston slipped of 
the deponer, and wes ryding for relief of his awne man ; 
and my Lord followit him, and behind his back shot him, 
and raid his way." 

The Laird was placed on his horse, which making "smn 
stim," the girths broke, and Johnston fell to the ground, 
but got again on his feet, when Charles Maxwell, who had 
originated the fray, offered " some straikis," but was pre- 
vented. 

Although Lord Maxwell may have been deservedly brought 
to the scaffold, nothing can extenuate the conduct of the 
Earl of Caithness, who had married his Lordship^s cousin. 
He lured him into his power by assurances of protec- 
tion, and deluded his wife into a belief that he would use 
every exertion to secure the escape of her relative. Having 
got Maxwell out of Castle Sinclair, where he had been his 
guest, the Earl of Caithness sent his bastard nephew, 
Captain George Sinclair, after him, who made such speed 
to secure his victim, that he was actually taken within the 
boimds of Caithness, brought back to Castle Sinclair, and 
from thence transferred to Edinburgh. The Earl, who expected 
a great reward, took nothing by his treachery. He was pre- 
viously in bad odour with the court, in consequence of 
assaulting George Lord Gordon in the High Street of Edin- 
burgh, in 1612, and he no doubt believed that his betrayal 
of Maxwell would restore him to favour; in this he was 
mistaken, for all he got for his treachery was the reproba- 
tion of his countrymen. 

* Pitcalrn, vol. iil. p. 45, 6. 
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" Adieu, madame, my mother dear, 

,But and my sisters three ! 
Adieu, fair Robert of Orchardstane ! 

My heart is wae for thee. 
Adieu, the lily and the rose. 

The primrose fair to see ; 
Adieu, my ladye, and only joy ! 

.For I may not stay with thee. 

" Though I hae slain the Lord Johnstone, 

What care I for their feid ? 
My noble mind their wrath disdains : 

He was my father's deid. 
Both night and day I laboured oft 

Of him avenged to be ; 
But now I Ve got what lang I sought. 

And I may not stay with thee. 

" Adieu ! Drumlanrig, false wert aye. 

And Closebum in a band ! 
The Laird of Lag, frae my father that fled, 

When the Johnston struck aff his hand. 
They were three brethren in a band — 

Joy may they never see ! 
Tlieir treacherous art, and cowardly heart, 

Has twin'd my love and me. 
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" Adieu I Dumfries, my proper place, 

But and Garlaverock fair ! 
Adieu ! my castle of the Thrieve, 

Wr a* my buildings there : 
Adieu ! Lochmaben's gates sae fair, 

The Langholm-holm, where birks there be ; 
Adieu ! my ladye, and only joy, 

For, trust me, I may not stay wi* thee. 

" Adieu ! fair Eskdale, up and down. 

Where my puir Mends do dwell ; 
The bangsters will ding them down. 

And will them sair compell. 
But I *11 avenge their feid mysell, 

When I come o*er the sea ; 
Adieu ! my ladye, and only joy. 

For I may not stay wi* thee.** 

" Lord of the land !** that ladye said, 

" wad ye go wi* me 
Unto my brother*s stately tower, 

Where safest ye may be ! 
There Hamiltons and Douglas baith 

Shall rise to succour thee.*' 
" Thanks for thy kindness, fair my dame, 

But I may not stay wi* thee.** 

Then he tuik aff a gay gold ring, 

Thereat hang signets three ; 
" Hae, take thee that, mine ain dear thing, 

And still hae mind o* me : 
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But if thou take another lord 

Ere I come ower the sea, 
Hifi life is but a three days' lease, 

Tho' I may not stay with thee." 

The wind was fair, the ship was dear, 

That good lord went away ; 
And most part of his friends were there, 

To give him a fair convey. 
They drank the wine, they did na spair, 

Even in that gude lord's sight — 
Sae now he 's o'er the floods sae gray, 

And Lord Maxwell has ta'en his Goodnight. 




JAMIE TELFER 

OF THE FAIR DODHEAD. 

The Telfers of the Dodhead, near Singles in SelMrksbire, 
were of some antiquity in that county. It is said that a 
family of that name residing near Langholm, derive their 
descent from them. The vestiges of the old tower or peel 
existed at the time Sir Walter Scot inserted this very 
excellent border ballad in his Minstrelsy. There was 
another family of the same name, which at a later period 
than that to which the poem refers, apparently was in a 
flourishing condition, the Tailfairs of Hairdeugh, who 
had estates, houses, and annual rente in Berwick, Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright, and Lanark.* The name was at a more 
remote period Tailziefer, which in process of time was 
modified into Telfer. 

The individual to whom Jamie at the outset unsuccess- 
fully appealed was an Elliot of Stobs — generally iinderstood 
to be the chief of a family which had the honour of claim- 
ing Lord Heathfleld, the gaUant defender of Gibraltar, as a 
direct descendant, and of which the Earls of Minto are 
cadets. It must be confessed that "Gibby" acted some- 
what shabbily ; for if he received black mail, or protection 
money, he was bound to have given Telfer his aid. With 
the Buccleugh, however, he was more successful. 

Of the Lord of Harden, who married Mary Scott, the 
Flower of Yarrow, various anecdotes have been preserved 
traditionally. By this lady he had six sons. The elder 
branch has failed, and the representation has devolved upon 
the second son, called of Highchesters, from whom the Lords 

* See Senrice of Jamea Tailfair to his father, June 12, 1674. 
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Polwarth derive their descent. The third son, Scott of Rae- 
bum, was the ancestor of Sir Walter Scott. The fourth and 
Mth sons were respectively designed of Wool and Lynton. 
The sixth was killed in a border fray by the Scotts of Gil- 
manscleugh. The Laird secured his five sons, who were 
bent on revenge in the dungeon of his tower, hastened to 
Edinburgh, and obtained from the crown a gift of the lands 
of the offenders. He hastened then back to Harden, released 
his prisoners, and showing them the grant, exclaimed, ** To 
horse, lads, and take possession! The lands of Gilmans- 
cleugh are well worth a dead son ! " 

There is a great resemblance between '* Jamie Telfer" and 
" Dick o* the Oow " in their adventures. The fate of the 
two heroes, however, was very different : the latter was in- 
famously murdered by the Armstrongs; the former, notwith- 
standing the unfortunate wound* received by the Captain of 
Bewcastle, was never called to account for his retributive raid. 

Bewcastle, in Cumberland, is generally supposed to have 
been "one of the garrisoned cities of the Romans.'' The 
castlc'is said "to have been destroyed in 1641 by the Par- 
liament forces.'' Tradition also says that it suffered from 
Cromwell, and " points out the place where he pointed his 
cannon." The Grahams of Netherby are now proprietors of 
the manor.f 

At the period in which the circumstances detailed in the 
ballad occurred, the Captain of Bewcastle was Thomas, 
second son of Simon Musgrave, High-Sheriff of Cumber- 
land, 11th Elizabeth, who, in the year following, received 
the honour of knighthood at Carlisle. He was the male 
representative of the very ancient family of Musgrave, 
which had possessions in Westmoreland and Cumberland 
from a very remote period. A grandson of Sir Simon — 

• "Teste IsBTavulnerata.** 

t Whellan's Cumberland and Westmoreland, p. 634, 5. Pontefract, 1860. 
— 4ta 
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his eldest son haying predeceased him — was created a 
baronet in 1611, and from him the succession has been 
continued to the present time. 

Thomas, the captain of Bewcastle was twice married. 
His eldest son is believed to have been the ^^ Queen^s land- 
sergeant," and to have been living in 1600. A grandson, 
also named Thomas, was living in Beycastle in 1675.* 

The Musgraves were loyalists, and adhered to the last to 
the cause of King Charles. It is understood that Charles 
II. gave orders for a writ conferring the dignity of a baron 
of the realm on the second baronet. The writ has been 
printed in Burton^s Life of Sir Philip Musgrave ; but the 
title was not taken up by him. 

There was a "John Musgrave," who had gone over to 
the side of the Commonwealth, and was the author of a 
very rare and curious tract, entitled " A true and exact 
relation of the great and heavy pressures and grievances the 
well affected of the northern bordering counties lye under 
by Sir Arthur Hazlerig^s misgovemment, and placing in 
authority there for justices of the peace. Commissioners for 
the militia, ministry, and sequestrations, malignants and 
men disaffected to the present government," &c. &c.t It is 
inscribed to the Right Honourable John Bradshaw. Musgrave 
asserts that Hazlerig had, since he had become ruler of the 
north, "got an estate in land there worth eight oi^ ten 
thousand pounds per annum, partly by oppression, but the 
most of it by buying the Commonwealth's lands at far 
under value;" and that his " man Pearson, who the other 
day was worth nothing, when his master came to Newcastle, 
hath purchased as much lands very near as his master's was 
worth when the war began." 

* History and Antiquities of Leath Ward, in the County of Cumberland, 
by SamuelJefnreson, p. 416. Carlisle, 1840.--8vo. This valuable topographical 
work is dedicated to Sir George Musgrave, Bart of Musgrave. 

t London, 1650.. Pp. 49 and title page. 
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The next year produced ^^Musgraye^s Musle Broken, or 
truth pleading against falsehood : being a just defence and 
answer to two papers read by Sir Arthur Hazlerig/'* Tt is 
yery probable that these charges were not without founda- ' 
tion; but Hazlerig was too powerful for his antagonist, 
haying been a staunch partizan of Cromwell and one of the 
Rump Parliament. This, which seryed him at one time, 
ruined him at another; for on the restoration, he was 
conmiitted to the Tower, where he died, 1660, l.f 

John Musgraye, the fourth son of Sir Simon, and brother 
of the captain of Bewcastle, married Isabel, daughter of 
Thomas Musgraye, Esq. of Hayton, and had issue, two sons, 
William and John. May not the latter haye been the 
accuser of Hazlerig ? 

Although there is no cotemporary record of the reprisals 
upon the Captain of Bewcastle, there can be little doubt 
that, with the usual exaggeration, the facts are substantially 
correct ; and it is not unlikely that ^* an article in the list of 
attanpts upon England fouled by the Commissioners at 
Berwick in the year 1587 " may relate to the ballad which 
follows. 



*^ Thomas Mus- 
graye, deputy of 
Bewcastle, and the 
Tenants, against 



" October 1582. 

Walter Scott, 
Laird of Budeugh, 
and his complices, 
for: 



200 kineand oxen, 
300 gait and 
sheep.^t 



The Willie Scott so unfortunately slain, and so much 
lamented, is supposed to haye been a natural son of Buc- 
cleugh. 

Lord Wharton, in his Greneral Commission, dated from 

♦ Page 18. 

t Gentlemen's Magazine, Jnly 1863, p. 48. 

X Hinttrelsy, toL il. p. 14, last and 1>e8t edition, 13mo. 
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Hexam, 8th day of October, 1752, addreesed to certain 
gentlemen, for damming and stopping sundry fords and 
passages upon the Tyne, Reed, and other waters and 
passages of land in Northumberland, remarks, *^ likewise it 
is considered with wise men that Norham and the lands, 
thereof, which was the Bishop's, to be the King's. And 
Harbottle, with the lands there, which was the Lord Tayl- 
bushe his inheritance, to be the King's ; and Bewcastle,^ 
which was Middleton's, now also the King's."* 

From this extract it appears that the appointment of the 
Musgraves as Captains of Bewcastle had not then taken 
place. 



OF THE FAIR DODHEAB. 



It fell about the Martinmas tyde, 

When our border steeds get com and hay, 

The Captain of Bewcastle hath bound him to ryde,. 
And he 's ower to Tividale to drive a prey. 

The first ae guide that they met wi', 

It was high up in Hardhaughswire ; 
The second guide that we met wi*, 

It was laigh down in Borthwick water. 

" What tidings, what tidings, my trusty guide ]" 
" Nae tidings, nae tidings, I hae to thee ; 

* Nicholson's Border Laws. 
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But gin ye '11 gae to the fair Dodhead, 
Mony a cow's cauf I 'U let thee see." 

And whan they cam to the fair Dodhead, 

Eight hastily they clam the peel ; 
They loosed the kye out, ane and a'. 

And ranshackled the house right weel. 

Now Jamie Telfer's heart was sair. 

The tear aye rowing in his e'e ; 
He pled wi' the captain to hae his gear. 

Or else revenged he wad be. 

The captain turned him round, and leugh ; 

Said — " Man, there 's naething in thy house. 
But ae auld sword without a sheath. 

That hardly now wad feU a mouse." 

The sun wasna up, but the moon was down, 
It was the gryming of a new-fa'n snaw, 

Jamie Telfer has run ten myles a-foot, 

Between the Dodhead and the Stobs's Ha'. 

And whan he cam to the fair tower yate, 

He shouted loud, and cried weel hie, 
Till out bespak auld Gibby Elliot — 

" Whae 's this that brings the fraye to me ]" 

" It 's I, Jamie Telfer o' the fair Dodhead, 

And a harried man I think I be ! 
There 's naething left at the fair Dodhead, 

But a waefu' wife and baimies three." 
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*^ Gae seek your succour at Branksome Ha', 
For succour ye 'se get nane frae me ! 

Gae seek your succour where ye paid black-mail, 
For, man, ye ne*er paid money to me'" 

Jamie has turned him round about, 

I wat the tear blinded his e*e — 
" I '11 ne*er pay mail to Elliot again, 

And the fair Dodhead I 'U never see 1 

" My hounds may a' rin masterless. 
My hawks may fly frae tree to tree. 

My lord may grip my vassal lands, 
For there again maun I never be !" 

He has tum'd him to the Tiviot side. 

E'en as fast as he could drie. 
Till he cam to the Coultart Cleugh, 

And there he shouted baith loud and hie. 

Then up bespak him auld Jock Grieve — 
" Whae 's this that brings the frae to me ]" 

" It I, Jamie Telfer o' the fair Dodhead, 
A harried man I trow I be. 

" There's naething left in the fair Dodhead, 
But a greeting wife and baimies three. 

And sax poor ca's stand in the sta', 
A' routing loud for their minnie/ 

" Alack a wae 1" quo' auld Jock Grieve, 
Alack 1 my heart is sair for thee ! 
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For I was married on the elder sister, 
And you on the youngest of a' the three/' 

Then he has ta'en out a bonny black, 
. Was right weel fed wi' com and hay. 
And he *s set Jamie Telfer on his back, 
To the Catslockhill to tak the fray. 

And whan he cam to the Catslockhill, 

He shouted loud and cried weel hie. 
Till out and spak him William's Wat — 

" whae 's this brings the fraye to me ?'* 

" It 's I, Jamie Telfer of the fair Dodhead, 

A harried man I think I be ! 
The captain of Bewcastle has driven my gear ; 

For God's sake, rise, and succour me." 

"Alas for wae !" quo' William's Wat, 

" Alack for thee my heart is sair ! 
I never cam by the fair Dodhead, 

That ever I fand thy basket bare." 

He 's set his twa sons on coal-black steeds, 

Himsel' upon a freckled grey, 
And they are on wi' Jamie Telfer, 

To Branksome Ha' to tak the fray. 

And whan they cam to Branksome Ha', 

They shouted a' baith loud and hie, 
Till up and spak him auld Buccleuch, 

Said — " Whae 's this brings the fray to me^" 
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" It 's I, Jamie Telfer o* the fair Dodhead, 

And a harried man I think I be ! 
There *s naught left in the fair Dodhead, 

But a greeting wife and baimies three." 

"Alack for wae !" quoth the gude auld lord, 
" And ever my heart is wae for thee ! 

But fye gar cry on Willie, my son, 
And see that he come to me speedilie ! 

" Gar warn the water,* braid and wide. 

Gar warn it sune and hastilie ! 
They that winna ride for Telfer's kye. 

Let them never look in the face o' me ! 

" Warn Wat o* Harden, and his sons, 

Wi' them will Borthwick water ride ; 
Warn Gaudilands, and Allanhaugh, 

And Gibnanscleugh, and Commonside. 

" Ride by the gate at Priesthaughswire, 

And warn the Currors o' the Lee ; 
As ye cum down the Hermitage Slack, 

Warn doughty Willie o* Gorrinberry." 

The Scots they rade, the Scots they ran, 
Sae starkly and sae steadilie ! 

* "The water," says Sir Walter Scott, "in the mountainous districts in 
Scotland is often nsed to express the banks of the river, which are the only 
inhabitable parts of the country. To raise the water, therefore, was to alarm 
those who liyed on its side." 
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And aye the ower-word o* the thrang 
Was — " Kise for Branksome readilie !" 

The gear was driven the Frostylee up,* 

Frae the Frostylee unto the plain, 
Whan Willie has looked his men before, 

And saw the kye right fast driving. 

" Whae drives thir kye V *gan Willie say, 

" To make an outspeckle o' me V* 
" It *s I, the captain o' Bewcastle, Willie ; 

I winna layne my name for thee." 

"0 will ye let Telfer's kye gae back, 

Or will ye do aught for regard o' me 1 
Or, by the faith of my body," quo' WiUie Scott, 

" I'se ware my dame's cauf's skin on thee I" 

" I winna let the kye gae back, 

Neither for thy love, nor yet thy fear ; 

But I will drive Jamie Telfer's kye. 
In spite of every Scot that 's here." 

" Set on them, lads ! " quo' Willie than ; 

" Fye, lads, set on them cruellie ! 
For ere they win to the Kitterford, 

Mony a toom saddle there sail be !" 

* The pursaers seem to have taken the road through the hills of Liddes- 
dale, to collect their forces, and intercept the captain and his followers at the 
pa88ag:e of the Liddel on their return to Bewcastle. The Bitter-ford and 
Kershope-ford, subsequently mentioned, are fords on the LlddeL The Fros- 
tylee is a brook which joins the Tevlot near Mospanl. 

VOL. II. 9 
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Then till 't' they gaed, wi' heart and hand ; 

The blows fell thick as bickering hail ; 
And mony a horse ran masterless, 

And mony a comely cheek was pale ! 

But Willie was stricken ower the head, 

And thro' the knapscap the sword has gane ; 

And Harden grat for very rage, 

Whan Willie on the grand lay slane. 

But he 's tane aff his gude steel cap, 
And thrice he *s wav*d it in the air — 

The Dinky* snaw was ne'er mair white, 
Nor the lyart locks of Harden's hair. 

** Kevenge ! revenge !" auld Wat gan cry ; 

" Fye, lads, lay on them cruellie ! 
We 'U ne'er see Tiviotside again. 

Or Willie's death revenged sail be." 

mony a horse ran masterless, 
The splintered lances flew on hie ; 

But or they wan to the Kershope ford, 
The Scots had gotten the victory. 

John o' Brigham there was slane. 
And John o' Barlow, as I hear say ; 

And thirty mae o' the captain's men 
Lay bleeding on the grand that day. 

** A mountain in Liddesdale. 
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The captain was run thro' the thick of the thigh, 

And broken was his right leg bane ; 
And if he had lived this hundred year, 

He had never been loved by woman again. 

" Hae back thy kye !" the captain said ; 

" Dear kye, I trow, to some they be ! 
For gin I suld live a hundred years. 

There wiU ne'er fair lady smile on me." 

Then word is gane to the captain's bride. 
Even in the bower where that she lay. 

That her lord was prisoner in enemy's land, 
Since into Tividale he had led the way. 

" I wad lourd have had a winding sheet. 

And helped to put it ower his head. 
Ere he had been disgraced by the border Scot, 

Whan he ower liddel his men did lead !" 

There was a wild gaUant amang us a, 
His name was Watty wi' the Wudspurs, 

Cried — " On for his house in Stanegirthside, 
If ony man will ride with us !" 

When they cam to the Stanegirthside, 
They dang wi' trees, and burst the door ; 

They loos'd out a' the captain's kye. 
And set them forth our lads before. 

There was an auld wyfe ayont the fire, 
A wee bit o' the captain's kin — 
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" Whae dar loose out the capttun's Icye, 
Or luaawer to him and his men 1" 

" It 's I, Watty WadspuTs, hH>se the kye ! 

I winna layne my name trae thee I 
And I will loose out the captain's Icye, 

In Bcom of a' his men and he." 

Whan they cam to the Fair Dodhead, 
They were a wcllcum sight to see ! 

For instead of his un ten milk kye, 
Jamie Telfer has gotten thirty and three. 

And he has paid the rescue shot, 
Baith wi' goud and white monie ; 

And at the burial o' Willie Scott, 
I wat was mony a weeping e'e. 




THE LOCHMABEN HARPEE. 

Professor Attoun has adopted the Harper of Lochmaben 
as it ^* appeared originally in Johnston^s Museum,^* consider- 
ing it more perfect than the copy given in the Minstrelsy, 
which is inserted in the present collection, and which, we 
consider the preferable version. In the former, the Silly 
Blind Harper goes to England to steal King Henry^s Wan- 
ton Brown ; whereas in the latter, his proposal is to get 
possession of the animal, which is stated to belong to the 
Lord Warden, and for this purpose he proceeded to Carlisle. 
King Henry is not imfrequently mentioned in old ballads, 
in defiance of probability ; and this is an instance in point, 
for a Warden of the Marches, resident at Carlisle, was a 
more suitable person for the Harper to make the attempt 
upon than the king of England. If there is reality in the 
story, the incidents are much more likely to have occurred 
in the time of Elizabeth than of her father; and there 
is great absurdity in the notion of the Harper pro- 
ceeding to London, whereas a visit to Carlisle was likely 
enough. 

The horse-stealer was a native of Lochmaben, a royal 
burgh, forming part of the domains of the Bruce, the 
castle of which was his residence while Lord of Annan- 
dale. In the time of James VL, Lochmaben came into the 
possession of John Murray, subsequently Lord Murray of 
Lochmaben, Viscount Annan, and Earl of Annandale. 
Murray, whose influence both with James and his son was, 
as re^^unds Scotish matters, very great, obtained crown- 
charters from both monarchs of the Barony of Lochmaben, 
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dated 1st July 1612 and 13th July 1625. The Earl of 
Mansfield, the representative of the Murrays, Yisoounts of 
Stormont, is the^ present proprietor. 

The castle. was situated on a peninsula on the south 
side of the Loch of Lochmaben, about nine miles N.E. of 
Dumfries. It is now in ruins, etchings of which, taken in 
1788, will "be found in CardonneL 

" There is extant a grant, dated 16th March, 1511, to 
Robert Lauder dl the Bass, of the Office of Captain and 
Keeper of Lochmaben Castle for seven years, with many 
perquisites. Among others, the 'lands stolen frae the 
King' are bestowed on the Captain as his proper lands. 
What shall we say of a country where the very ground was 
a subject of theft?"* 

May not the " stolen lands " refer to the ** kindly rent- 
allers,'' who, eocording to tradition, were the servants of 
King Robert the Bruce, and were considered as the King*s 
RentaUers, or kindly Tenants. Their descendants had an 
allodial right, and possessed by entry upon the rent-roll of 
the overlord. They are still the inhabitants of four small 
villages near the castie, which are called the four Towns of 
Lochmaben. In 1511, the memory of the services of their 
predecessors might have past from the royal memory, and 
they were probably considered in the light of squatters. 
Nevertheless, they retained their rights of " kindly " 
possessors down to the present time. 

In 1837, it is said, in a lawsuit as to the liability of the 
Kindly Tenants to pay teind, in which they were unsuccess- 
ful, that *' their possessions are not mere pendicles connected 
with the estate. They consist of a large tract of valtlable 
land, lying quite apart from the present Castle of Loch- 
maben. Their lands stand valued in the valuation ibll 
apparently about 3000 merks, or towards one half of the 
whole valuation in the parish. These lands, in fact, form 

* Minstrelsy, vol L p. 422, last edition, 12mo. 
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about a fourth of the parish, and are worth about £2000 
a-year."* 

Mr. Hope Johnstone of Annandale claims to be keeper of 
the royal castle under grants from the crown to the John- 
stones, Earls and Marquises of Annandale, who got that 
title upon the extinction of the male representative of John 
Murray, the first EarL 

The four towns, or rather villages, are called HitsB, Heck, 
Bmallholm, and Buss or Bush, and the population in 1850 
was about seven hundred. The size of the properties varies. 
Some of the Rentallers have lands to a considerable extent, 
whilst those of others are small. The rent is paid to the Earl 
of Mansfield's factor, and amount to somewhere about £160 
per annum. Hit® is the principal village, where a neat 
Httle inn has been built, in which the rents are received, 
instead of being, as of old, paid at Lochmaben. 

A writer in the *' Dumfries Courier," March 1850, ob- 
serves, ^^ There are few distinct names among the Tenants, 
which, of course, adds to the difficulty of ascertaining their 
properties, — a difficulty got over among themselves by the 
addition of bye-names, such as the ^^ Prince," which cogno- 
men has been handed down for a couple of hundred years ; 
Will-out-bye and Will-in-bye, according to the position of 
the estates, and a great variety of others." 

The Harper was a dweller in Lochmaben, and not a 
kindly rentaller, — at least the ballad says nothing on the 
subject. The Royal Burgh, in conjunction with Dumfries, 
Annan, Ejrkcudbright and Sanquhar, used, before the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, to send a member to the British 
Parliament. It had a Provost, BaQHes, and Council There 
has been handed down an amusing anecdote of a chief 
magistrate, illustrative of the literary qualifications of the chief 
of the municipality. Late in the last century, a messenger 

* GaM for the MarqniB of Qmeensferry and others againrt the KIndljr 
Rentallen of the four townt of Lochmaben. 
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from a parliamentary candidate waited upon the ProvOBt of 
Lochmaben with a letter soliciting his interest. On open- 
ing the document, he held it by the wrong end. The bearer 
noticed the fact. ** What !^* said the indignant magistrate, 
''d'ye think I wad be fit to be provost o^ Lochmaben, gin I 
conldna read a letter at ony end !^* 



HEARD ye na o' the silly blind Harper, 
How lang he lived in Lochmaben town ? 

And how he wad gang to fair England, 
To steal the Lord Warden's Wanton Brown ! 

But first he gaed to his gude wyfe, 
Wf a' the haste that he could thole — 

" This wark," quo' he, will ne'er gae weel, 
Without a mare that has a foaL" 

Quo* she — ** Thou hast a gude gray mare, 
That can baith lance o'er laigh and hie ; 

Sae set thee on the gray mare's back, 
And leave the foal at hame wi' me." 

So he is up to England gane. 
And even as fast as he may drie ; 

And when he cam to Carlisle gate, 

whae was there but the Warden, he ^ 
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" Come into my hall, thou silly blind Harper, 

And of thy harping let me hear !" 
" by my sooth," quo' the siUy blind Harper, 

" I wad rather hae stabling for my mare.'* 

The Warden look'd ower his kft shoulder, 

And said unto' his stable groom— 
" Gae take the silly blind Harper's mare, 

And tie her beside my Wanton Brown." 

Then aye he harped, and aye he carped, ^ 
Till a' the lordlings footed the floor. 

But an' the music was sae sweet, 

The groom had nae mind o' the stable door. 

And aye he harped, and aye he carped, 

Till a' the nobles were fast asleep ; 
Then quicUy he took aff his shoon. 

And safbly down the diair did creep. 

Syne to the stable door he hied, 
Wi' tread as light as light could be ; 

And when he opened and gaed in. 
There he fand thirty steeds and three. 

He took a cowt halter frae his hose. 

And o' his purpose he didna fail ; 
He slipt it ower the Wanton's nose. 

And tied it to his gray mare's tail. 

He turned them loose at the castle gate, 
Ower muir and moss and ilka dale ; 
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And she ne'er let the Wanton bait, 
But kept him a-galloping hame to her foal. 

The mare she was right swift o' foot, 

She didna fail to find the way ; 
For she was at Lochmaben gate, 

A lang three hours before the day. 

When she cam to the Harper^s door, 
There she gave mony a nicker and sneer — 

" Rise up,** quo* the wife, " thou lazy lass ; 
Let in thy master and his mare.** 

Then up she rose, put on her dothes, 
And keekit through at; the lock-hole — 

" ! by my sooth,** then cried the lass, 
" Our mare has gotten a braw brown foal !** 

'* Come, baud thy tongue, thou silly wench ! 

The mom *s but glancing in your e*e,'* — 
"I*U wad my haU fee against a groat. 

He's bigger than e*er our foal will be.** 

Now all this while in merry Carlisle 
The Harper harped to hie and law ; 

And fiend dought they do but listen him to. 
Until that the day began to daw. 

But on the mom, at fair daylight, 
When they had ended a* their cheer, 

Behold the Wanton Brown was gane. 
And eke the poor blind Harper's mare ! 
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" AUace ! aUace !" quo' the cunning auld Harper, 

"And ever allace that I cam here. 
In Scotland I lost a braw cowt foal, 

In England they've stown my gude gray mare !" 

" Come ! cease thy aUacing, thou silly blind Harper, 
And again of thy harping let us hear ; 

And wepl payd sail thy cowt foal be, 
And thou sail have a far better mare." 

Then aye he harped, and aye he carped, 

Sae sweet were the harpings he let them hear ! 

He was paid for the foal he had never lost. 
And three times ower for the gude Gbay Mark. 




SIR HUGH THE GRIME. 

This poem, besides being in itself very interesting, has 
great value from showing in what way an ancient ballad 
gradually becomes altered to suit the taste of its hearers. 
Two copies — one in the collection of Major Pearson, which 
afterwards passed into the celebrated library of John, Duke 
of Roxburghe, and the other which was '^ in the hands of 
John Baynes, Esq., both in black-letter — ^were used by 
Ritson, and formed the text of the ^'' Life and Death of Sir 
Hugh of the Grime" in his collection of "Ancient Songs."* 

Hiis person, thus denominated Grime, was one of the 
border Grahames, or Grsemes, a warlike and turbulent race, 
and was knighted only, it may be presumed, by the recorder 
of his last adventure. The Lord Screw was Lord Scrope of 
Bolton, EngUsh Warden of the Marches ; and the capture 
and death of Grime, or Grahame, must have occurred during 
the reign of Mary or Elizabeth. 

The ballad that follows, and to which a short notice is 
prefixed, shows in what manner the border minstrels 
managed the same subject, and the extent to which they 
availed themselves of the muse of their Southern brethren. 

Garlard is evidently a corruption of Carlisle; LordBolles 
was perhaps Sir George Bowes; and Lady Ward, Lady 
Gray of Wark. 



As it befell upon one time, 
About Mid-summer of the year, 

Every man was taxt of his crime, 

For stealing the good Lord Bishop's mare. 

* London 1790, p. 192. 
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The good Lord Screw he sadled a horse, 

And rid after this same scrime ; 
Before he did get over the moss, 

There was he aware of Sir Hugh of the Grime. 

" Turn, turn, thou false traytor, 

Turn, and yield thyself unto me : 
Thou hast stolen the Lord Bishop's mare, 

And now thou thinkest away to flee.*' 

" No, soft, Lord Screw, that may not be ; 

Here is a broad sword by my side, 
And if that thou canst conquer me. 

The victory will soon be try'd." 

" I ne'er was afraid of a traytor bold ; 

Although thy name be Hugh in the Grime, 
rie make thee repent thy speeches foul. 

If day^and life but give me time." 

" Then do thy worst, good Lord Screw, 
And deal your blows as fast as you can ; 

It will be try'd between me and you 
Which of us two shall be the best man." 

Thus as they dealt their blows so free. 

And both so bloody at that time, 
Over the moss ten yeomen they see. 

Come for to take Sir Hugh in the Grime. 

Sir Hugh set his back against a -tree. 
And then the men encompast him round, 
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His mickle sword from his hand did flee, 
And then they brought Sir Hugh to the ground. 

Sir Hugh of the Grime now taken is, 

And brought back to Garlard Town ; 
The good wives all in Garlard Town said, 

'^ Sir Hugh in the Grime thou'st ne*er gang down." 

The good Lord Bishop is come to the town, 

And on the Bench is set so high ; 
And every man was taxt to his crime, — 

At length he called Sir Hugh in the Grime. 

*^ Here am I, thou false Bishop, 

Thy humours all to fulfil : 
I do not think my fact so great. 

But thou may*st put it into thy own will." 

The quest of jury-men was call'd, 

The best that was in Garlard Town ; 
Eleven of them spoke all in a breast, 

" Sir Hugh iii the Grime, thou'st ne'er gang down.*' 

Then other questry-men was called, 

The best that was in Eumary ; 
Twelve of them spoke all in a breast, 

" Sir Hugh in the Grime, thou *st now guilty." 

Then came down my gude Lord Bolles, 

Falling down upon his knee, — 
" Five hundred pieces of gold would I give 

To grant Sir Hugh in the Grime to me." 
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" Peace, peace, my good Lord Bolles, 

And of your speeches set them by ; 
If there be eleven Grimes all of a name, 

Then by my own honour they aU should dye." 

Then came down my good Lady Ward, 

Falling, down upon her knee, — 
" Five hundred measures of gold Tie give 

To grant Sir Hugh of the Grime to me.'* 

" Peace, peace, my good Lady Ward, 

None of your proffers shall him buy ; 
For if there be twelve Grimes all of a name, 

By my own honour they all should dye." 

Sir Hugh of the Grime *s condemned to dye. 

And of his friends he had no laick ; 
Fourteen foot he leapt in his ward, 

His hands bound fast upon his back. 

Then lookt over his left shoulder, 

To see whom he could see or spy ; 
There was he aware of his father dear 

Came tearing his hair most pittifully. 

" Peace, peace, my father dear, 

And of your speeches set them by ; 
Though they have bereaVd me of my life. 

They cannot bereave me of heaven so high." 

He lookt over his right shoulder, 
To see whom he could see or spy ; 
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There was lie aware of hia mother dear 
Came tearing her hair most piteooHlie, 

" Pray have me remembered to Peggy my wife, 

As she and I walkt over the moor. 
She was the causer of my life, 

And with the old Bishop she plays the whore. 

" Here, lohimy Armstrong, take thou my sword, 

That is made of the mettle so fine ; 
And when thou com'st to the Border side, 

Bemember the death of Sir Hi^h of the Grime." 




HUGHIE THE GE^ME. 

This Scotish edition of the border ballad was procuredi 
for Sir Walter Scott by Mr. William Laidlaw from Selkirk- 
shire, where it had been long current. If the Bishop men- 
tioned be Robert Aldridge, Lord-Bishop of Carlisle, it may 
be conjectured that all the English and Scotish versions 
were composed after 1553, as at that date bills of complaint 
were exhibited to that Prelate for "incursions, murders, 
mutilations, and spoils committed by the thieves of the 
Border," amongst whom the Graemes, or Grahames, were 
very conspicuous. 

This race claimed descent from Malice, Earl of Stratheme, 
and were said to be more attached to England than to Scot- 
land ; but in their depredations the Graemes were certainly 
most impartial, as they were complained upon to Lord 
Scrope by the gentry of Cumberland, "as the chief est 
actors in the spoil and decay of the county." 

Amongst those named were: — 



Ritchie Grame of Bailie. 
Will's Jock Graeme. 
Fargue's Willie Graekne. 
Muckle Willie Grame. 
Will Grame of Rosetrees. 



Ritchie Grame, younger of 

Netherby. 
Wat Grame, called Flaugh- 

tail. 
WiUGrahame, Nimble WiUie. 



WiU Graham, Mickle Willie. 

Bishop Aldridge, apart from the charge made against 
his morality by Hughie in his dying moments, was, accord- 
ing to Anthony-a-Wood, a very accommodating per&onage ; 
as, although there were many changes in his time, both in 
church and state, this " worthy Prelate retained his offices 
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and prefennentB dariDg them all." The celebrated Vicar of 
Bray evidently took the Bishop as his model. 

Bishop Aldridge was Provost oi Eton C!ollege, and a 
Canon of Windsor. He obtained the See of Carlisle in 1537, 
and retained it until 1555, when he dieid. 

Erasmus thought highly of his merits ; and when Aldridge 
took his degree, he called him '^blandse doquentisB Juvenis." 
John Leland was his intimate friend. In conjunction with 
Cranmer and other prelates, he wrote the "Godly and Pious 
Institution of a Christian Man." He was chaplain and 
almoner to Queen Jane Seymour ; and it was in his time 
that the house in Lambeth-March called Carlisle House was 
granted by the crown to the Bishop and his successors in 
the see. 

About this period the Carlisle Bishoprick was not held in 
very high estimation by Bernard Gilpin, to whom it was 
offered; as he said he might have accepted any other 
Bishoprick, " but in that diocese I have so many acquain- 
tances and friends, of whom I have not the best opinion, 
that I must either connive at many irregularities, or draw 
upon myself so much hatred, that I should be less able to do 
good there than any one else." 



GuDE Lord Scroope's to the hunting gane, 
He has lidden o'er moss and muir ; 

And he has grippit Hughie the Graeme, 
For stealing o' the Bishop's mare. 
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" Now, good Lord Scroope, this may not be ! 

Here hangs a broad sword by my side ; 
And if that thou canst conquer me, 

The matter it may soon be tryed." 

*' I ne'er was afraid of a traitor thief; 

Although thy name be Hugliie the Graeme, 
1*11 make thee repent thee of thy deeds, 

K God but grant me life and time." 

" Then do your worst now, good Lord Scroope, 
And deal your blows as hard as you ean ! 

It shall be tried within an hour, 
Which of us two is the better man." 

But as they were dealing their blows so free. 

And both so bloody at the time. 
Over the moss came ten yeomen so tall, 

All for to take brave Hughie the Grseme. 

Then they hae grippit Hughie the Graeme, 
And brought him up through Carlisle town ; 

The lasses and lads stood on the walls, 

Crying," Hughie the Grseme, thou'se ne'er gae down!" 

Then hae they chosen a jury of men, 

The best that were in Carlisle town ; 
And twelve of them cried out at once, 

" Hughie the Graeme, thou must gae down !"' 

Then up bespak him gude Lord Hume, 
As he sat by the judge's knee, — 
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" Twenty white owsen, my gude lord, 
If you*ll grant Hughie the Grseme to me." 

" no, no, my gude Lord Hume 1 

For sooth and say it mauna be ; 
For, were there but three Graemes of the name, 

They suld be hanged a' for me.** 

*Twas up and spake the gude Lady Hume, 

As she sat by the judge's knee, — 
" A peck of white pennies, my gude lord judge, 

If you'll grant Hughie the Graeme to me." 

" no, O no, my gude Lady Hume ! 

Forsooth and so it mustna be ; 
Were he but the one Graeme of the name, 

He suld be hanged high for me." 

" If I be guilty,'' said Hughie the Graeme, 
" Of me my friends shall have small talk ;'* 

And he has louped fifteen feet and three. 

Though his hands they were tied behind his back. 

He looked over his left shoulder. 

And for to see what he might see ; 
There was he aware of his auld father. 

Came tearing his hair most piteously. 

" hald your tongue, my father," he says, 
" And see that ye dinna weep for me ! 

For they may ravish me o* my life. 

But they canna banish me fro' heaven hie. 
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THE BROTHERS-IN-ARMS. 

The Bewicks were principally connected with the county 
of Northumberland, but indiyiduala of the same name pos- 
seesed considerable wealth both in Durham and Cumberland. 
Of the founder of the best known family of the name the 
following curious notice will be found in Hodgson.* In 
1520 ** Andrew Bewyk of Newcastle, in consideration of 
the grant of William Buik of Morpeth, dated the 2d of 
August preceding, covenants to give to the said William 
an annuity, and meat and drink at his table, as much as 
the said William pleaseth to take for the term of his 
natural life." The annuity after certain deductions came 
to fifty-three shillings and f ourpence. 

From Andrew Bewick, who entered into this contract, 
the Bewicks oi Closehouse, near Newcastle, were descended. 
He was ancestor of Thomas Bewick, who was bom 28th 
September 1606, and died 17th November 1690. This 
gentleman was Mayor of Newcastle in 1640, High-Sherijff 
of the County Palatine of Durham, 1656, and nominated 
as one of the Knights of the intended Order of Royal Oak, 

1660.t 

Of Sir Robert, the Carlisle Bewick, we have been unable 
to find any trace. The ballad originally was imperfectly 
printed in the Minstrelsy; but in the subsequent editions, it 
was ^'partly restored from a copy obtained by the recitation 
of an ostler in Carlisle." 

Sir Walter Scott observes the ballad is remarkable from 

* Northnmberland, toI. U. part IL p. 605. 
t Sartee's Durham, toL U. p. 193. 
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*^ containing probably the very latest allusion to the insti- 
tution of brotherhood-in-arms, which was held so sacred in 
the days of chivalry, and whose origin may be traced up to 
the Scythian ancestors of Odin. Many of the old romances 
run entirely upon the sanctity of the engagement contracted 
by the ^ frores d'armes.' *' 

The title given both by Scott and Aytoun is ^^ Grseme and 
Bewick,'' but as the stcnry is purely traditionary — although 
evidently founded in fact — and the author has not christened 
it himself, we have been induced to call it " The Brothers- 
in-arms,'' or the Deaths of Graeme and Bewick. 



GuDE Lord Graeme is to Carlisle gane ; 

Sir Robert Bewick there met he ; 
And arm in arm to the wine they did go. 

And they drank till they were baith merrie. 

Gude Lord Graeme has ta'en up the cup, 
" Sir Eobert Bewick, and here's to thee ! 

And here's to our twae sons at hame ! 
For they like us best in our ain countrie." 

were your son a lad like mine, 
And leam'd some books that he could read, 
They might hae been twae brethren bauld, 
Ajid they might hae bragged the Border side." 
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" But your son's a lad, and he is but bad, 
And billie to my son he canna be ; 



" Ye sent him to the schook, and he wadna leam ; 

Ye bought him books, and he wadna read. — 
" But my blessing shall he never earn, 

Till I see how his arm can defend his head.** 

Gude Lord Graeme has a reckoning call*d, 

A reckoning then called he ; 
And he paid a crown, and it went roun* ; 

It was all for the gude wine and free. 

And he has to the stable ga*en, 

Where there stude thirty steeds and three ; 
He*s ta*en his ain horse amang them a*, 

And hame he rade sae manfullie. 

" Wellcome, my auld father I " said Christie Grseme, 
" But where sae lang frae hame were ye V* 

" It's I hae been at Carlisle town, 
And a baffled man by thee I be. 

" I hae been at Carlisle town. 
Where Sir Eobert Bewick he met me ; 

He says ye*re a lad, and ye are but bad, 
And billie to his son ye canna be. 

" I sent ye to the schools, and ye wadna leam ; 
I bought ye books, and ye wadna read ; 
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Therefore my blessing ye shall never earn, 
Till I see with Bewick thou save thy head." 

" Now, God forbid, my auld father, 

That ever sic a thing suld be ! 
Billie Bewick was my master, and I was his scholar, 

And aye sae weel as he learned me." 

" hald thy tongue, thou limmer lown. 

And of thy talking let me be ! 
If thou does na end me this quarrell soon. 

There is my glove I'll fight wi* thee.'* 

Then Christie Graeme he stooped low. 
Unto the ground, you shall understand, — 

" father, put on your glove again, 

" The wind has blown it from your hand." 

" What's that thou says, thou limmer loun ? 

How dares thou stand to speak to me ] 
If thou do not end this quarrel soon, 

There's my right hand thou shalt fight with me." 

Then Christie Graeme's to his chamber gane. 
To consider weel what then should be ; 

Whether he suld fight with his auld father, 
Or with his billie Bewick, he. 

" If I suld kiU my billie dear, 

God's blessing I shall never win ; 
But if I strike at my auld father, 

I think 'twald be a mortal sin. 
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"ButiflkiUmybiUiedear, 

It is Qoi*s will ! so let it be. 
But I make a vow, ere I gang frae hame, 

That I shall be the next man's die/' 

Then he's put on's back a gude auld jack. 

And on his head a cap of steel, 
And sword and buckler by his side, 

gin he did not become them weel ! 

We'll leave off talking of Christie Gneme, 
And talk of him again belive ; 

And we will talk of bonny Bewick, 
Where he was teaching his scholars five. 

When he had taught them well to fence, 
And handle swerds without any doubt ; 

He took his sword under his arm, 
And he walk'd his father's close about 

He looked atween him and the sun. 
And a' to see what there might be. 

Till he spied a man in armour bright, 
Was riding that way most hastilie. 

" O wha is yon that came this way, 

Sae hastilie that thither came ! 
I think it be my brother dear ; 

1 think it be young Christie Graeme. — 

" Ye're welcome here, my billie dear, 
And thrice ye're welcome unto me !" 
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" But Fm wae to say, I've seen the day, 
When I am come to fight wi' thee. 

^ My father's gane to Carlisle town, 
Wi' your father Bewick there met he ; 

He says Tm a lad, and I am but bad, 
And a baffled man I trow I be. 

" He send me to schools, «id I wadna learn ; 

He gae me books, and I wadna read ; 
Sae my father^s blessing Fll never earn, 

Till he see how my arm can guard my head." 

" God forbid, my billie dear. 

That ever such a thing suld be I 
We'll take three men on either side. 

And see if we can our fathers agree." 

" hald thy tongue, now, billie Bewick, 

And of thy talking let me be ! 
But if thou'rt a man, as Fm sure thou art, 

Come o'er the dyke, and fight wi' me." 

'* But I hae nae harness, billie, on my back, 

As weel I see there is on thine." 
'* But as little harness as is on thy back, 

As little, billie, shall be on mine." 

Then he's thrown aff his coat of mail, 

His cap of steel away flung he ; 
He stuck his spear into the ground^ 

And he tied his horse unto a tree. 
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Then Bewick has thrown aff his cloak, 
And's psaJter-book frae's hand flung he ; 

He laid his hand upon the dyke, 
And ower he lap most manfullie. 

they hae fought for twae lang hours ; 

When twae lang hours were come and gane, 
The sweat drapped fast frae aff them baith, 

But a drap of blude could not be seen. 

Till GrsBme gae Bewick an ackward stroke, 
Ane ackward stroke strucken sickerlie ; 

He has hit him under the left breast, 
And dead-wounded to the ground fell he. 

" Rise up, rise up, now, billie dear ! 

Arise, and speak three words to me ! — 
Whether thou's gotten thy deadly wound. 

Or if God and good leaching may succour thee V* 

" horse, horse, now, billie Graeme, 
And get thee. far from hence with speed ; 

And get thee out of this country, 

That none may know who has done the deed." 

"01 have slain thee, billie Bewick, 
. If this be true thou tellest to me ; 
But I made a vow, ere I came frae hame, 
That aye the next man I wad be." 

He has pitched his sword in a moodie-hill, 
And he has leap'd twenty lang feet and tliree, 
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And on his ain sword*s point he lap, 
And dead upon the grund fell he. 

*Twas then came up Sir Robert Bewick, 

And his brave son alive saw he ; 
"Rise up, rise up, my son," he said, 

" For I think ye hae gotten the victorie." 

" hald your tongue, my father dear \ 

Of your prideful talking let me be ! 
Ye might hae drunken your wine in peace. 

And let me and my billie be. 

" Gae dig a grave, baith wide and deep. 
And a grave to hald baith him and me ; 

But lay Christie Graeme on the sunny side. 
For I'm sure he wan the victorie." 

" Alack ! a wae !" auld Bewick cried, 

" Alack ! was I not much to blame ! 
I'm sure I've lost the livBliest lad. 

That e'er was bom unto name.'* 

" Alack ! a wae !" quo' gude Lord Graeme, 

" I'm sure I hae lost the deeper lack ! 
I durst hae ridden the Border through, . 

Had Christie Graeme been at my back. 

" Had I been led through Liddesdale, 

And thirty horsemen guarding me, 
And Christie Graeme been at my back, 

Sae soon as he had set me free ! 
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" I've loBt my hopes, Tve lost my joy, 
Tve lost the key but and the lock ; 

I dnret hae ridden the world round, 
Had Christie Gneme been at my bai^." 




DUEL OF STEWART AND WHAETON. 

RrrsoN has reprinted in his Ancient Songs* ^^ A lament- 
able ballad of a combat lately fought near London, between 
Sir James Stewart and Sir Geoige Wharton, knights, who 
were both skim at that time. To the tune of Down Plomp- 
ton Park," &c. 

The original, which is in black letter, was at the time in 
the library of Major Pearson, and formed one of the articles 
in his cdlection of old ballads, which afterwards were pur- 
chased by John, Duke of Boxburghe, and which are now in 
a more enlarged state in the library of the British Museum. 

In this encounter, both parties were pefsons of high rank, 
one a Scotchman, and the other an Englishman. Sir James 
Stewart was a Knight of the Bath, and eldest son of Walter, 
first Lord Blantyre, in Scotland. His antagonist was George, 
also a Knight of the Bath, the eldest son of Philip, Lord 
Wharton. Sir Greorge married Anne, a daughter of the 
Earl of Rutland, but had no family by her; in conse- 
quence of which his brother became heir presumptive to the 
title and estate. 

The ballad contains a fair narrative of what led to this 
unhi^y conflict between friends. Stewart was a godson of 
James, and Wharton one of his favourites. The two com- 
batants were by order of the king buried in one grave at 
Islington, lOtli Nov. 1609. 

Greorge Calvert, afterwards Lord Baltimore, in an amus- 
ing letter to Sir Thomas Edmondes, of date the 10th of 
March, 1610, observes, ^^ Toung Mr. Wharton is shortly to 
be married to Sir Robert Gary^s daughter, that waited upon 

* Page 193. 
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Lady Elizabeth*s grace. It is said he makes her £1200 a-year 
jointure, and Sir Robert Gary gives £6000 portion."* 

As his elder brother was killed in the November pre- 
ceding, Thomas, the heir apparent, lost no time in turn- 
ing the event to his advantage. Sir Robert Gary, after- 
ward Earl of Monmouth, had much court influence. He it 
was who carried the tidings of Elizabeth^s decease and the 
succession of James to Holyrood. His autobiography is a 
most interesting work, originally privately printed by Hor- 
ace Walpole, and reprinted the beginning of this century 
with prefatory notes, &c. 

The family of Wharton, after attaining the highest rank 
in the British peerage, became extinct in the male line by 
the death of the eccentric and only Duke of Wharton with- 
out issue male. The Barony of Wharton is now in abey- 
ance among the heirs of Une, whose pedigree has been in- 
structed before a Gommittee of Privileges. A resolution to 
that effect will be foimd in the journals of the Lords.t With 
the exception of the versatile Duke and his able parent the 
first Marquis, the intermediate lords from the first Baron, 
the English Warden on the borders, were not remarkable 
for great ability. The Marquis married before his parents' 
demise a lady of no inconsiderable talent, and the authoress 
of some verses of merit. She died before her husband had 
succeeded to his father's Barony,— a fact overlooked by Park, 
who, in his edition of Walpole's Royal and Noble Authors, 
has raised her to the peerage. She left a MS. tragedy, en- 
titled "Love's Martyr, or Will above Growns," besides some 
poetical pieces enumerated in Park. The original MS. of 
the play, in beautiful condition and clothed in morocco, 
was formerly in the library at Shrewsbury Hill ; and on the 
dispersion of that extraordinary collection purchased by the 

• Court and Times of James I., voL L p. 110— London 1848. 
t 24th July, 1845. 
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late C. K. Sharpe. Some account of the lady and her manu- 
script play wiU be found in Notes and Queries (May 5, 1866). 

Thomas died also in his father's lifetime, having married 
the lady mentioned by Calvert. His son on the death of 
his grandfather in 1625 became a violent Puritan and a sup- 
porter of parliament against Charles I. 

Sir George Wharton was very quarrelsome at cards. He 
had a violent temper, which he felt it difficult to restrain. 
The Earl of Pembroke told him, ^* Sir George, I have loved 
you long, and desire still to do so ; but by your manner of 
playing, you lay it upon me either to leave to love you, or 
to leave to play with you: wherefore, choosing to love you 
still, I will never play with you any more." 

The next day, hunting with the king. Lord Pembroke's 
page galloping after his Lordship, Wharton came up to him, 
and lashed him in the face with his whip. Pembroke de- 
manded why his boy was struck. He was answered, he meant 
nothing towards his Lordship. Sir George was asked why 
he struck him. '^ I did not strike him," was the answer. 
'' Then I am satisfied," said the EarL '' God's blood I " said 
Sir George, " I say it not to satisfy you." " But^'Sir," said 
the Earl, '^ whoso striketh my boy without cause shall give 
me account of it ; and, therefore, I tell you, it was foolishly 
done of you." " You are a fool," said Sir (Jeorge. " You 
lie in your throat," said the EarL The Duke of Lennox, the 
Earl of Mar, and others coming in, the matter rested there 
for a short time. This specimen of Wharton's overbearing 
temper is sufficient to show that such a man could not be 
long lived. 

Pembroke having rode away, some six or eight minutes 
afterwards Wharton galloped after him. When the Earl 
of Montgomery saw this, he cried out, " Brother, take heed ; 
you will be stricken." The Earl instantly received him with 
a sound backward blow, which almost drove Sir George 
back upon his horse's crupper. 

VOL n: 11 
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The natural consequence of a blow was that a duel must 
follow ; accordingly Wharton, after the stag had been kill^ 
took the opportunity of presenting the Earl with a paper in 
which he protested there was nothing unfit for his Lordship^s 
perusal. The Earl declined to receive it, and said, ^^ Sir 
George, give me no papers here, where all see us who know 
what has passed, if you mean to do yourself right ; but tell 
me, is not the purport of it a challenge to me ? " " Yea," 
said Sir George. ^ ^ Well, then," the Earl replied, " this night 
you shall have answer." 

Sir John Lee, probably of Ditchly, was taken by Fenir 
broke into his confidence ; and with the view of concealing 
the intended hostile meeting from those who were about 
him, he pretended that his friend had come for the sword 
he had promised. He then told his page to deliver to Sir 
John the sword which had been given him by the Earl of 
Devonshire ; which being done, the second repaired to the 
challenger with the sword, that the size of the weapona of 
both combatants should be the same, and told him that 
they would fight the next day, being Sunday. Wharton 
refused to measure swords, exclaiming, ^^No, it shall not 
need; I will have no other sword but this at my side.'.' 
^^ Advise yourself," said Sir John, ^/ that it is shorter than 
this ; and do not think that the Earl will take one bairns 
breadth of advantage at your hands." 

James, having got some notice of this quarrel, int^ared; 
but Wharton was still anxious for the fight, and in order to 
evade his majesty^s commandment against duelling, Sir John 
suggested, knowing the Earl's scruples on the subject, to 
bring his Lordship where he might be found. alone with his 
sword; and if Sir George would then draw np(m h\m^ 
Pembroke would ^< either defend himself, or abide the 
hazard." Wharton subsequently came to Sir John Lee, 
and told him he had received another commandment from 
the king to desist, and resolved to obey it 
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Both parties were then ^^conyented " before the Lords, 
and lastly before the Pacific Monarch himself, when Pem- 
broke was required to give satisfaction, which he said he 
would do; thus, if Sir George would confess that he did not 
intend to have offended him at that time, he would acknow- 
ledge that he was sorry that he had struck him. In this 
way the affair ended without bloodshed. This exhibition of 
temper occurred in 1608. The next year the hot-headed 
youth met the fate he had previously courted.* 

Wilson, in his Scandalous, Annals of the Reign of James 
I., ascribes the execution of Lord Sanquhar for killing the 
fencing master to the previous duel between Lord Bruce of 
Einloss and the future '* Earl of Dorset, and of the death 
of the much lamented Sir/iunes Stuart, one of the Eing^s 
blood, and Sir George Wharton, the prime branch of that 
noble family, for little worthless punctilios of honour (being 
intimate friends)," who " took the field, and fell together 
by each other's hand.*' 

Sir James Stuart married the Lady Dorothy Hastings, 
second daughter of G^rge, Earl of Huntingdon ; but this 
union, like that of his antagonist, was unproductive. His 
widow subsequently espoused Robert Dillon, Earl of Ros- 
common. The tradition in the family of Hastings was that 
Sir James had been killed unfairly. This also is alleged by 
Hogg, in a communication to his patron, to have been the 
belief of the repeaters of the ballad which fdQows, and 
which was recovered from some old inhabitant of Ettrick 
Forest It may be thotight singular that this English duel 
should be preserved in the north ; but when we remember 
that one of the combatants was the son of a Scotish noble- 
man, and the other the heir apparent of a noble English 
family, whose ancestor was known and remembered on the 



* Thomas Coke to fhe Countess of Shiewsbnry. Talbot Papers, roL iL 
folio 685.— ^5ee Lodge's Dlastratioas; toL iU. p. 3i. 
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borders as Warden of the Marches, there is little roomfoi 
surprise. So far as the incidents go, Ritson^s copy and thai 
in the Minstrelsy are pretty much the same. 

The following are the three first verses printed by Ritsoi 
in the Ancient Songs. 

It grieres iny he«rt to teH the wo« 

That did near London late hefal, 
On Martinmas-eve, woe ia me, 

I griere the chance, and erer shall. 

Of two right gallant Gentlonen, 

Who yery rashly fell at words, 
Bat to their qnarrel coiild not fUl, 

Till they fell both by their keen swords. 

The one Sir George Wharton caU'd, 

The good Lord Wharton*s son and heir; 
The other Sir James, a Scottish knight, 

A man that a valiant heart did bear. 

« • • • 

The difference of the versions is just what might be e:^- 
pected in adapting a London ballad to the taste of ihi 
Border. 



PART FIRST. 



It giieveth me to tell you o* 
Near London late what did befall^ 

'Twixt two young gallant gentlemen ; 
It grieveth me, and ever shalL 

One of them was Sir George Wharton, 
My good Lord Wharton's son and heir ; 

The other, James Stuart, a Scottish knight. 
One that a valiant heart did bear. 
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When first to court these nobles came, 

One night a gaming, feU to words ; 
And in their fury grew so hot, 

That they did both try their keen swords. 

No manner of treating, nor advice, 
Could hold from striking in that place ; 

For, in the height and heat of blood, 
James struck George Wharton on the face. 

" What doth this mean," George Wharton said, 

" To strike in such unmanly sort 1 
But, that I take it at thy hands, 

The tongue of man shall ne'er report !" 

" But do thy worst, then," said Sir James, 
" Now do thy worst, — appoint a day ! 

There's not a lord in England breathes. 
Shall gar me give an inch of way." 

" Ye brag right weel," George Wharton said ; 

" Let our brave lords at large alane, 
And speak of me, that am thy foe ; 

For you shall find enough o' ane 1 

" rU alterchange my glove wi' thine ; 

I'll shew it on the bed o' death ; 
I mean the place where we shall fight ; 

There ane or both maun lose life and breath !" 

" We'll meet near Waltham," said Sir James ; 
" To-morrow, that shall be the day. 
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We'll either take a single man. 
And try who bears the bell away." 

Then down together hands they shook, 

Withouten any envious sign ; 
Then went to Ludgate, where they lay, 

And each man drank his pint of wine. 

No kind of envy ooold be seen, 
No kind of malice they did betray ; 

But a' was clear and calm as death, 
Whatever in their bosoms lay, 

Till parting time ; and then, indeed. 
They shewed some rancour in their heart ; 

" Next time we meet," says George Wharton, 
'' Not half sae soundly we shall part !'' 

So they have parted, firmly bent 
Their valiant minds equal to try : 

The second part shall clearly show, 
Both how they meet, and how they dye. 



PART SECOND. 

George Wharton was the first ae man 
Game to the appointed place that day. 

Where he espyed our Scots lord coming, 
As fast as he could post away. 
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They met, shook hands ; their eheeks were pale ; 

Then to George Wharton James did say, 
" I dinna like your doublet, George, 

It stands sae weel on you this day. 

"Say, have you got no armour on 1 

Have you no under robe of steel 1 
I never saw an Englishman 

Became his doublet half sae weeL" 

"Fy no ! fy no !" George Wharton said, 
** For that's the thing that mauna be, 

That I should come wi' armour on. 
And you a naked man truly." 

" Our men shall search our doublets, George, 

And see if one of us do lie ; 
Then will we prove wi* weapons sharp, 

Ourselves true gallants for to be." 

Then they threw off their doublets both, 
And stood up in their sarks o' lawn ; 

" Now take my counsel," said Sir James, 
" Wharton, to thee 1*11 make it knawn : 

" So as we stand, so will we fight ; 

Thus naked in our sarks," said he. 
" Fy no ! fy no !*' George Wharton says ; 

'^ That is the thing that must not be. 

"We're neither drinkers, quarrellers, 
Nor men that cares na for oursel* ; 
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Nor minds na what Wre gaun about, 
Or if we're gaun to heaVn or hell. 

" Let us to God bequeath our souls, 
Our bodies to the dust and clay !" 

With that he drew his deadly sword, 
The first was drawn on field that day. 

Se'en bouts and turns these heroes had, 
Or e*er a drop o' blood was drawn ; 

Our Scotch lord, wondering, quickly cry'd, 
" Stout Wharton ! thou still hands thy awn !*' 

The first stroke that George Wharton gae, 
He struck him thro' the shoulder-bane ; 

The neist was thro' the thick o' the thigh ; 
He thought our Scotch lord had been skin. 

" Oh ! ever alack !" George Wharton cry'd, 

" Art thou a living man, tell me ? 
If there's a surgeon living can, 

He's cure thy wounds right speedily." 

" No ;more of that," James Stuart said ; 

^ Speak not of curing wounds to me ! 
For one of us must yield our breath, 

Ere off the field one foot we flee." 

They looked oure their shoulders both. 

To see what company was there ; 
They both had grievous marks of death, 

But frae the other nane wad steer. 
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Geoi;ge Wharton was the first that fell ; 

Our Scotch lord fell immediately : 
They both did cry to Him above, 

To save their souls, for they boud dia* 

■ The cODCloding Btaoiu of the EDgllsh Tenlon Id RItion are M fatUiwa 
"Bnttnth tbronghbodf wondediore, 
Witb cflongfl loflty iDmig ud Bound, 
Tbfly made a deadly d«iperate duo. 
And both ftOl deid tmta Ue gronnd. 
■' Dot EDtUah knight m the flnt tbit tdO, 
the Scolcb Imtgbt tsU Inuaedluelf. 
Who ciyed bots lo Jomu Chrijt. 



[□ perTfict lore and nnlty. 




THE BORDEE WIDOW^S LAMENT. 

These beautiful verses were *' obtained from recitation 
in the Forest of Ettrick/^* and are said to relate to the 
execution of Gockbum of Henderland, who with Armatrong, 
Scott of Tushielaw, and other freebooters, was surprised 
by James Y., and put to deatL 

Henderland subsequently came to be the property of the 
border clan of Murray, and if the proprietors were de- 
scended from the outlaw whose exploits occur in a previous 
part of this volume, he had the good fortune to be the pro- 
genitor of two Scotish lawyers, who, father and son suc- 
cessively, sat as senators dt the College of Justice. 

Yestiges of the Castle of Henderland can be traced upon 
the property of that name. They are situated near the 
mouth of the Meggat, which falls into St. Mary^s Loch in 
Selkirkshire. A mountain torrent called the Henderland 
bum rushes impetuously from the hills through a rocky 
chasm named the Dow-glen, and passes near the site of the 
tower. To the recesses of this glen the wife of Cockbum 
is said to have retreated when her husband was executed, 
and a place called the Lady^s Seat is still shewn where she 
is said to have striven to drown, amid the roar of the torrent, 
*'the tumultuou9 noise which announced the close of his 
existence." 

In a deserted burial-ground which once surrounded the 
chapel of the casUe, the monument of Cockbum and his 
lady is shewn. It is a large stone broken ** in three parts, 
but some armorial bearings may yet be traced, and the fol- 
lowing inscription is still legible though defaced : — 

** * Here lyes Perts of Cockburne and his 
Wife Marjory.' "t 

• Minstrelsy, vol. ill, page 94. t Page ^5. 
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This district was probably part of the laige domains of the 
outlaw, for although at present trees are scanty enough, in 
the days of Lesly they were sufficient to afford shelter to 
the largest stags in Scotland. 

Of this offshoot of the Cockbums nothing is known. 
The principal family of Cockbuni was in the Merse, and 
they owned the fine estate of Langton, with the office of 
osUarius Parliamenti^ for upwards of three centuries. Getting 
involved in difficulties about the middle of last century, their 
ancient estate and hereditary office passed from them. A 
curious point was jraised in the law courts relative to the 
latter, and it was contended tbat the office was a dignity, 
like a title of honour, which could not be sold, but remained 
with the Gockburns so long as any heir of Langton existed. 
The judges did not adopt this view of the case, and the ofiSce 
was, like the estate, sold for the benefit of creditors. The 
Baronetcy of Nova-Scotia could not be attached, and it is 
the only thing that remains to mark the existence of this 
ancient and powerful race, of which the Lord Gliief -Justice 
of England is the present representative. 

According to Nisbet the arms of Cockbum of Henderland 
were Argent a Mullet between Three Cocks' Gules. 



My love he built me a bonny bower, 
And clad it a' wi' lilye floury 
A brawer bower ye ne'er did see, 
Than my true love he built for me. 

There came a man by middle day, 
He spied his. sport and went away; 
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And brought the king that very night, 
Who brake my bower, and slew my knight. 

He slew my knight, to me sae dear ; 
He slew my knight, and poin*d his gear ; 
My servants all for life did flee, 
And left me in extremitie. 

I sew'd his sheet, making my Inane ; 
I watched the corpse, myself alane ; 
I watched his body night and day ; 
No living creature came that way. 

I took his body on my back, 

And whiles I gaed, and whiles I sat ; 

I digg'd a grave, and laid him in. 

And happ'd him with the sod sae green. 

But think na ye my heart was sair, 
When I laid the moul' on his yellow hair ; 
think na ye my heart was wae, 
When I tum'd about, awa* to gae 1 

Nae living man TU love again, 
Since that my lovely knight is slain ; 
Wr ae lock of his yellow hair 
I'll chain my heart for evermair. 



THE DOUGLAS TRAGEDY. 

The ballad usually called ^^ The Douglas Tragedy'^ was 
frequently printed during the latter portion of the pre- 
ceding century for the use of the lower classes, in the 
vulgar guise of a penny history. The copies are almost in- 
variably in very corrupt condition. Scott, with the assist- 
ance of his friend, Mr. Charles Eirkpatrick Sharpe, has given 
a version in his Minstrelsy, which has been adopted by 
Aytoun, and reproduced in the present collection. 

Wheljier the ballad has reference to any incident occur- 
ring in the history of the great house of Douglas is uncer- 
tain. Its inimitable historian, Hume of Godscroft, who 
carries back the race to the times of Malcolm Canmore, and 
places a Douglas as a Lord of Parliament, in a parliament 
of that monarch heki at Forfar, is silent as to the wholesale 
slaughter of the brethren of the Lady Margaret — an event 
probably as truthful as the early parliamentary career of 
the remote ancestor of the Black Douglas. 

It is nevertheless far from improbable that there may 
have been, centuries before the present, love passages be- 
tween a lady of the Douglas and some one whose pretensions 
were not recognised by it, which led to bloodshed. Such 
an occurrence would long remain rooted in the mind of the 
peasantry, and in process of time be magnified and em- 
bellished, 80 that after the fashion. of the ^^ Three Black 
Crows," the number of the slain might be increased seven 
fold, and in this condition afford a very attractive exercise 
for the poet of the district to experiment upon. 

The precision with which the exact locality of the tragedy 
is given, affords a presumption of its being the produc- 
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tion of a minstrel of the forest. Blackhonae, the scene 
of the lamentable occurrence, was once part of the vast 
possessions of the Douglas. Near the farm house, which 
was tenanted at one time by the father of William LaicQaw, 
the land-stewart at Abbotsford, and esteemed friend of its 
owner, are the remains of an ancient tower, situated in a 
wild and solitary glen upon the Douglas bum, which joins 
the Yarrow, after passing a craggy rock called the Douglas 
Graig. 

*' The tower appears to have been square, with a drculsr 
turret at one angle, for carrying up the staircase and for 
flanking the entrance. It is said to have derived its name 
of Blackhouse from the complexion of the Lords of Douglas, 
whose swarthy hue was a family attribute. But when the 
high mountains by which it is enclosed were covered with 
bushes, which was the case till of late years, Blackhonae 
must have merited its i^pellation from the appearance of 
the scenery. 

*^ From this ancient tower Lady Margaret is said to have 
been carried by her lover. Seven large stones erected upon 
the neighbouring heights of Blackhouse are shown, as mark- 
ing the spot where the seven brethren were slain ; and the 
Douglas bum is averred to have been the stream at which 
the lovers stopped to drink — so minute is tradition in ascer- 
taining the scene of a tragical tale, which, considering the 
rude state of former times, had probably foundation in 
some real event."* 

St. Hary^s Obapel, where the lovers were buried, is on 
the loch of that name, now by a decision of the Court of 
Session declared to belong exclusively to Lord Napier. 

* Minstrelsy, toL liL, p. 4, last edition. 12ma 
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" Rise up, rise up, now, Lord Douglas," she saye, 

" And put on your annour so bright ; 
Let it never be said that a daughter of thine 

Was married to a lord under night. 

" Rise up, rise up, my seven bold sons. 

And put on your armour so bright. 
And take better care of your yoimgest sister. 

For your eldest*s awa' the last night." 

He's mounted her on a milk-white steed. 

And himself on a dapple grey, 
With a bugelet horn himg down by his side. 

And lightly they rode away. 

Lord William lookit o*er his left shoulder. 

To see what he could see. 
And there he spy'd her seven brethren bold. 

Come riding over the lee. 

" Light down, light down, Lady Marg'ret," he said, 

" And hold my steed in your hand, 
Until that against your seven brethren bold 

And your father, I mak a stand." 

She held his steed in her milk-white hand» 

And never shed one tear. 
Until that she saw her seven brethren fa*. 

And her father hard fighting, who loVd her so dear. 
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" hold your hand, Lord William !" she said, 
" For your strokes they are wond'rous sair ; 

True lovers I can get many a ane. 
But a father I can never get mair." 

she's ta'en out her handkerchief, 

It was o' the holland sae fine, 
And aye she dighted her father's bloody wounds^ 

That were redder than the wine. 

" chuse, chuse, Lady MargVet," he said, 
" whether will ye gang or bide V* 

"I'll gang, I'll gang. Lord William," she said, 
"For ye have left me no other guide." 

He's lifted her on a milk-white steed. 

And himself on a dapple grey. 
With a bugelet horn hung down by his side. 

And slowly they baith rade away. 

they rade on, and on they rade. 

And a' by the light of the moon. 
Until they came to yon wan water, 

And there they lighted down. 

They lighted down to tak a drink 

Of the spring that ran sae clear ; 
And down the stream ran his gude heart's blood, 

And sair she gan to fear. 

" Hold up, hold up, lord William," she says, 
" For I fear that you are slain I 
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'Tis naething but the shadow of my scarlet cloak, 
That shines in the water sae plain." 

they rade on, and on they rade, 

And a* by the light of the moon. 
Until they cam to his mother's ha' door, 

And there they lighted down. 

" Get up, get up, lady mother," he says, 

" Get up, and let me in ! — 
Get up, get up, lady mother,*' he says, 

"For this night my fair lady I've win. 

" mak my bed, lady mother," he says, 

" mak it braid and deep 1 
And lay lady Marg'ret close at my back. 

And the sounder I will sleep." 

Lord William was dead lang ere midnight, 

Lady Marg'ret lang ere day — 
And sll true lovers that gang thegither. 

May they have mair luck than they ! 

Lord William was buried in St Marie's kirk, 

Lady Margaret in Marie's quire ; 
Out o' the lady's grave grew a bonny red rose. 

And out o' the knight's a brier.* 



* This Terse is common to many tragic ballads, where the rose and the 
^rier spring from the graves of uifortnnate lovers, and not unfreqnently 
ultimately twine together. 
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And they twa met, and they twa plat, 
And fain they wad be near ; 

And a' the warld might ken light weel. 
They were twa lovers dear. 

But by and rade the Black Douglas, 
And, wow I but he was rough ! 

For he puU'd up the bonny brier. 
And flang't in St Mary's loch.* 



oe Ihe derk of the pufrii, 




JOHNIE FAA. 

This version of a ballad at one time popular in the south 
of Scotland, was obtained by the late C. K. Sharpe, Esq., 
from the recitation of a peasant in Gralloway. It was sup- 
posed to refer to a daughter of the first Earl of Haddington^ 
an eminent Scotish lawyer, who, haying married the puri- 
tanical Earl of Cassilis contrary to a pledge given to a more 
youthful and agreeable lover, took the opportunity of her 
husband^s absence to elope from Gulzean Castle with the 
object of her early attachment. 

The name uniformly given to this adventurous gentleman 
is Faa. He was dubbed a knight by the minstrels; and 
was said, moreover, to have been a king or chief of the 
gipsies. Professor Aytoun, while admitting that "Tradi- 
tion has so very often, after minute investigation, been 
proved to be a true expositor," is in this instance of opinion 
that it ought not to be received ; and he gives as his reason 
that there is no trace whatever of any respectable family in 
Haddington* of the name of Faa. 'Hiat certain gipsies, in- 
cluding * Gapitaine Johne Faa,' — ^who, by the way, was a 
married man, — ^were brought to trial in 1624, convicted, and 
hanged. That at the time of their execution, the Countess 
of Cassillis was barely seventeen, and could not be supposed 
to have then had three children.t And, lastly, that the 
Earl, at the time of his wife's elopement, was absent at 
Westminster, attending the Assembly of Divines in 1643, 
escorted by three ruling elders from Scotland We are, on 
the other hand, inclined to hold these reasons insufficient, 
or at least to a great extent founded in error. 

* Haddington seems to be a mistake for Dnnbar. 
t Another mistake ; she had only two daughters. 
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So far as regards the fictitious knight, (Sir John Faa,) tra- 
dition, we suspect, is in error ; and we are satisfied that the 
gipsies who suffered in 1624 can in no way be identified 
with the persons, whoever they may have been, who were 
parties to the abduction or flight of the Lady of Calzean. 
But with these modifications of the legend, we indine to 
credit the traditionary story, which, with those minute dif- 
ferences invariably occurring in such cases, is in itself per- 
fectly consistent. 

That Professor Aytoun is mistaken about the family of 
Faa — or Fall, as latterly it was called — ^is instructed by 
the fact that Robert Faa, otherwise Fall, was M.P. for Dun- 
bar in 1698. This gentleman was commissioner and factor 
for the Earl of Haddington in 1689. In the neighbouring 
county of Roxburgh, we find from the Acts of Parliament 
that amongst the Commissioners appointed 27th April, 1689, 
for raising four month^s supply amongst the nobility and 
gentry of Roxburghe is included " Robert Faa, Baillie of 
Mehros.^' He had previously been named as a Gommissionei: 
for a similar purpose in May 1685. 

At a later period, the Faas, or Falls, were the leading 
men in Dunbar; and their position cannot be better evi- 
denced than by the fact that Sir John Anstruther, Baronet 
of that Ilk, whose mother was a daughter of James, second 
Earl of Hyndford, did not think it beneath him to take as 
his wife, 4th Oct. 1750, Janet, " daughter of James Fall, 
Esq. of Dunbar." The family, as the Editor^s esteemed and 
learned friend, Greorge Brodie, Esq., the late historiographer 
of Scotland, informed him, is now extinct in the male line. 

The family of Faa, or Fall, could not have attained the 
position they ultimately held all at once; for whether of 
gipsy origin, as has been asserted, or not, there were not 
during the seventeenth century those rapid means of real- 
izing wealth, at least in the north, which have in the nine- 
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teenth produced such striking changes in society. The 
ancestor of the M.P. of 1693 might probably be a respect- 
able and wealthy citizen of Dunbar. It is not unlikely that 
a youthful Faa might raise his eyes to the daughter of a 
newly created noble, whose estate of Tyningham, so near 
Dunbar, with its fine woods and beautiful walks, was a 
tempting place for young folks to meet in. If Lady Jean 
possessed the beauty which seems to be the birthright of 
the female descendants of Tom of the Cowgate,* there can 
be little surprise at the ardent passion of the enamoured 
gipsy ; for, as Lord Grizell says in Tom Thumbs — 

,** Bat Love no meanness scorns, no gn-andenr fears; 
LoTe often Lords into the cellar bears, 
And bids the sturdy porter walk np itaira" 

A dark shadow crossed the paths of these unsuspecting 
lovers. John, sixth Earl of Cassillis, a stem uncompromis- 
ing Puritan, saw the Lady Jean, and sought her hand 
According to tradition, the lover was sent abroad, and his 
lady-love became the reluctant wife of his rival. The con- 
nection with the powerful Kennedies was too tempting to 
be withstood by the politic parent ; for as the verses pre- 
served by Sympson in his description of Galloway run, — 

" TwUt WIgton and the town of Air, 
Port Patrick and the Cmives of Cree, 
No man need think for to byde there, 
Unless he comt with Kennedie." 

The Earl removed his Countess to his Castle of Culzean, 
where she bore two daughters, one of whom became the 
wife of William Lord Cochran ; and the other, says Mr. C. 
EL Sharpe, ^^in the last stage of antiquated virginity be- 
stowed her hand — or what was better, her purse — ^upon the 
youthful Gilbert Burnet, then the busy intriguing inmate 
of Hamilton Palace, where Lady Margaret Kennedy gener- 
ally resided." 

* The obriqnet of the Earl of Haddington. 
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It must have been after the birth of these two dangbten 
— for the CountesB bore the Eari no eon, — that th 
attempt to carry her off was made hj Faa. The oonjectm 
that the attempt was made when the saintiy Lord was i 
Westminster, is evidently erroneous ; for jonmeys to an 
from the soath were very different affairs then from whs 
they are now, and Faa might have carried the lady beyon 
the posBibilityof recovery, had the Earl been where Profe^M 
Aytoon supposes him to have been. The (nrobability ia, tlu 
Lord Caasillis had gone to Edinburgh, and that advantag 
was taken of his absence. 

The story goes that the lady was captored, and her Iotc 
and his accomplices were pot to death, with the exoeptioi 
of one individual, who was the author of the baDad, sabse 
quently so popular. On the accuracy of l^e latter aasertio 
we have no remark to make, as it bears its own refotatioi 
on the face of it But the death of the unhappy lover an 
his attendants is just what would naturaDy follow in 
country where the Kennedy was Over-lord, — ^where he luk 
the usual criminal jurisdiction, with the right of ^' Pit an 
Gallows,** incident to an Heritable Sheriffdom. 

Who was there to call his act in question ? His brother 
in-law, the Earl of Haddington, was opposed to the roya 
cause, and, like him, an adherent of the Covenant He wa 
not a likely person to question the punishment inflicted oi 
his sister's lover. Or was the turbulent period when Charle 
was quarrelling with his subjects a fitting time for inquiry 
His lordship's fate was unfortunate, as he was blown n 
at Dunglas in 1640, with many persons of rank and respect 
ability — an event occasioned by some indiscreet word 
uttered by Haddington in presence of an English senrani 
which reflected upon the courage of his countrymen. Lith 
gow the traveller, whose *' Painful Perigrinations '* an< 
sufferings in the inquisitions at Malaga gave him a tean 
porary notoriety, has recorded the event in a poetical — W( 
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Bhould more properly say unpoetical — performance* of 
extreme rarity, but yaluable from its narratiye of fact. 

The Countess was, according to Mr. Sharpe, divorced 
>^ a mensa et thoro '' by her husband. Whether there was 
any judicial separation is uncertain, but the Earl and his 
Countess never again cohabited as man and wife. She re- 
sided in an edifice at Maybole, *^ where she worked a piece 
of tapestry, stiU preserved at Culzean House, in which she 
represented her unhappy flight, but with droumstances 
unsuitable to the details of the ballad, and as if the deceits 
of Glamourie had still bewildered her memory; for she is 
mounted behind her lover gorgeously attired on a superb 
white courser, and surrounded by a group of persons who 
bear no resemblance to a herd of tatterdemalion gypsies.''* 
There is a portrait of Lady Cassilis at Culzean House — a 
print from which has been inserted in the magazine men- 
tioned below. 

The Earl by his second wife, Lady Margaret Hay, 
daughter of William Earl of Errol, and widow of Harry 
Lord Ker, had one son John, who carried on the succession. 

In the *^ New Statistical Account of Scotland " thero will 
be foui^d an enlarged edition of the stoiy, agreeing in all 
its essentials with what we have previously detailed. It 
also mentions the existence of the portrait at Culzean, and 
adds, ** The dide tree, a plane of great expanse and beauty, 
stiU flourishes on a little knoll at the entrance to the castle. 
The ford where Sir John and his party crossed the Doon is 
known to this day as * the Gipsies' Steps.' " 

The existence of a family of civic repute, at least, in 
Dunbar, bearing the name of Faa, is beyond dispute. The 
vicinity of Tynningham to that town is such as to afford 
a pleasant walk to young lovers. There was, espe- 

* Reprinted at Edinburgh, with lithgow's other poetical works. Edin- 
burgh, T. SteyenaoD. Small 4to. 
t C. K. Sharpe, Esq. in Scots Mag. for 1817. 
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dally at that date, no such disparity of rank as to ex- 
clude the daughter of a new nobleman from keeping com- 
pany with a youth of respectability in the neighbouring 
burgh, of which it was not unlikely that the peer himself 
had originally been a burgess.* Thus, however mieqnal 
the rank may have been, there was an opportunity affoided 
for meetings which assuredly might result in an attachment. 
It was injudicious to permit such familiarity, but that is 
alL Next comes the removal to Gulzean, after the marriage 
with the EarL Then follow the reappearance of Faa, the 
intended flight, its prevention, the death of the abductons, 
and the final separation of the Earl and Countess. SekLom, 
when stripped of extraneous matter, has tradition been 
better supported than it has been in the case of Jdmie Faa 
and the Countess of Cassillis. 

The conjecture that this ballad was got up for the pur- 
pose of annoying Bishop Burnet, as suggested by Finlay and 
Aytoun, has little to support it, and would indicate a degree 
of apprehension in the opponents of this celebrated ecclesi- 
astic which can hardly be supposed. For there was no 
occasion on the part of his enemies to resort to underhand 
defamation of this kind. They boldly attacked him, and 
the pasquils and lampoons upon him were circulated without 
the slightest scruple. Neither was he a person of such 
nervoud sensibility as to be at all put about by any scandal 
about his wif e^s mother. 



* Many Scotish peers had members of their family burgesses of the town 
near which the principal estate was situated. Thus the Carmichaels, EUurls 
of Hyndford, had, in the town of Lanark about this very period, sereral of 
their number duly enrolled as burgesses. James Fall or Faa, Esq., was ]£P. 
after the Union for Haddington, Dunbar, &c, in 1734 and 1741. 
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The gypsies came to my Lord Cassillis' yett, 
And wow ! but they sang sweetly — 

They sang sae neat, and sae complete, 
That down came our fair Ladie. 

She cam tripping down the stairs, 

Wr a* her maids before her ; 
As soon as they saw her weel far'd face, 

They coost their glamourie owre her. 

She gied to them the guid wheat bread, 

And they gied her the ginger ; 
But she gied them a far better thing — 

The gold ring off her finger. 

" Will ye go wi* me, my hinny and my heart, 

Will ye go wi' me, my dearie % 
And I will sweai* by the staff of my spear. 

That your lord shall nae mair come near ye?* 

" Gae tak* frae me my silk manteel, 

And bring to me a plaidie, 
For I will travel the wide world owre, 

Alang with the gypsie laddie. 

" I could sail the seas wi* my Johnny Faa, 
I could sail the seas sae cheerie — 

I could sail the seas wi' my Johnny Faa, 
And wi* pleasure drown wi* my dearie.** 
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They wandered high, they wandered low, 

They wandered late and early. 
Until they came to an auld tenant's bam, 

And oh ! hut she was wearie. 

" Yestreen I lay in a weel made bed, 

Wi' my noble lord beside me ; 
This night I maun He in a tenant's bam, 

'Mang the ci'ew o' my gypsie laddie." 

" hand your tongue, my hinuy an' my heart. 
An' baud your tongue, my dearie— 

For I hae sworn by the moon an' the stars. 
Your lord shall nae mair come near ye." 

They wandered high, they wandered low, 
Tliey wandered late and early, 
[ UntU they cam' to that wan water, 
And oh ! but she was wearie. 

" Aften have I rade that wan water, 

An' Lord Cassillis beside me. 
An' now I maun set in my white feet and wade. 

An' carry the gypsie laddie."* 

By as' by cam hame this noble lord. 

And askit for his ladie — 
The ain did cry, the ither did reply, 

" She's awa' wi' the gypsie laddie f 
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" Go saddle to me the black," he says, 

" The brown rides never so speedie. 
For I swear I will neither eat nor drink 

Till I bring hame my leddie." 

He wandered high, he wandered low, 

He wandered late an* early. 
Until he cam' to that wan water. 

An* there he spyed his ladie. 

" will ye gang hame, my hinny an' my heart, 

will ye gang hame, my dearie 1 
And m dose ye in a close close room, 

Whar nae harm shall daur come near ye)" 

" I winna gang hame, my hinny an' my heart, 

1 winna gang hame, my dearie ; 

If I've brewn guid beer I'll drink of the same. 
An' my lord shall nae mair come near me. 

" But I will swear by the moon an' the stars, 

An' the sun that shines sae clearly. 
That I am as free o' the gypsie gang 

As the hour my mother bare me." 

They were fifteen valiant men, 

Black but very bonny, 
An' they lost a' their lives but one — 

For the Earl o' Cassillis' leddie. 



FAIR MABGABET OF CRAIGXABGAT. 

CicAiosAJeOAT is a promontory in the Baj ol Loea 
Though almoct furroiiiiderl by the Baron j ol Modimiii, il 
WM long in the GaDoridian race of 3Cacdowal ; and the hit 
Margaret waa probably a daughter of thai family. 

The ballad waa Tery popular laat oentory in the weit 
coontry, where it waa hawked about the atreeta in the gidw 
of a penny fong, with the taking title of ^"Fair Margaret ol 
Craignargat; or, The Indulgent Mother and Diaobedieni 
Dati^^tter/* A copy, presently before the Editor, the teod 
of which has been to a certain extent made oae of, haa a 
woodcut of the beauty, on the title, which eertainly does not 
gire any fayourable idea of the charms that indnoed the 
knightly Agnew *^ never to love a woman more.^ It is 
evidently a Glasgow performance, and has a marrdlons look 
of a caricature of good Queen Anne, for whom, it is not 
improbable, it luul previously done service. 

The Agncws are an ancient family, and were Hereditary 
Sheriffs of Wigton. Their present representative has pab- 
lished a very curious account of theuL The Shenchan 
Agnews are in the male line Vans. Oneof them. Vans— 0r,a8 
they flay originally, Yauz — a Laird of Bambarroch, having 
by marriage obtained Sheuchan. Amongst the many legal 
romances which are recorded in the annals of Scotish litiga- 
tion, there is none more curious, as shewing the turns of 
Fortune^s wheel, than the loss of the Bambarroch estates 
by one of the heirs in the last century, and their recovery 
by his representative in the present one. 
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The Gordon mentioned '* was probably Gordon of Craig- 
law, whose castle was situated about fiye miles from Craig- 
nargat, in the parish of Kirkcowsm, considered so remote 
before the formation of military roads, that the local proverb 
says, ^Oat of the- world, and into Eirkcowan.'*^ The Gror- 
don in question, according to the ballad, was a knight. 
Might he not be a predecessor of the Viscounts of Kemnure? 
The Hays of Park dwelt on the sea-coast, about six miles 
from Craignargat. 

That the story is founded on fact is probable. The 
Isle of Man was long the resort of smugglers and men of 
questionable habits ; and the Bay of Luce was a very con- 
yenient harbour for the reception of contrabandists and 
their cargos. 

The ballad occurs in Sharpens rare volume, entitled " A 
Ballad Book,*' and in the collection of ^* Scotish Songs and 
Ballads," 12mo. 



Suit iKatfiwctt of ^nigmtgau 

Fair Margaret of Craignargat 
Was the flower of all her kin, 

And she has fallen in love with a 
False young man, her ruin to begin. 

The more she loved, the more 

It proved her fatal destiny ; 
And he that sought her overthrow, 

Shared of her misery. 

* BaUad Book, by C K. Sharpe, Esq , p. 7i. 
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Before that lady she was bom, 

Her mother, as we find, 
She dreamed she had a fair daughter 

That was both dumb and blind. 

But as she sat at the bower-door, 

A viewing of her charms, 
There came a raven from the south, 
• And plucked her from her arms. 

Three times on end she dreamed this dream, 
Which troubled sore her mind. 

That from that very night and hour, 
No comfort could she find. 

Now she has sent for a wise woman. 

Lived right into the Port, 
Who being called, instantly came. 

That lady to support. 

To her she told her dreary dream. 

With salt tears in her eye, 
Hoping that she would read the same. 

Her mind to satisfy. 

" Set not your trust on children young, 

Whate'er their fortune be ; 
And if I tell what shall befall, 

Lay not the blame on me. 

" The raven that you dreamed of, 
He is a false young man, 
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With subtile heart and flattering tongue, 
Your daughter to trapan. 

" Both night and day to you I pray, 

For to be on your guard ; 
For many are the subtile wiles 

By which youth are ensnar'd." 

When she had read the dreary dream. 

It vex't her more and more, 
For Craignargat of birth and state 

Lived right unto the shore. , 

But as in age her daughter wax'd, 

Her beauty did excel 
All the ladies far and near, 

That in the land did dwell 

The Gordon, Hay, and brave Agnew, 

Three knights of high degree. 
Unto the lady courting came, 

AU for her fair beauty. 

Which of these men, they asked her then. 

That should her husband be ) 
But scornfully she did reply, 

" 1*11 wed none of the three." 

" Since it is so, where shall we go, 

A match for thee to find. 
That is so fair and beautiful, 

That none can suit thy mind V 
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With scorn and pride, she answer made, 
" You'll ne*er choose one for me > 

Nor will I wed against my mind, 
For aU their high degree." 

Then brave Agnew, whose heart was true, 

A solemn vow did make, 
Never to love a woman more, 

All for that lady's saka 

This grieved her tender parent, for 

To judgment she was bUnd ; 
To every counsel she was deaf. 

Which troubled much their mind. 

From the Isle of Man a lover came, — 

A false young man was he, — 
With subtile heart and flattering tongue, 

To court this fair ladie. 

This young man was a bold outlaw, 

A robber and a thief; 
But soon he gained the Ladie's heart, 

Which caused all their grief. 

"Why will you, will you wed," the moliier said, 

" A man you do not know, 
For to break your parent's heart. 

With sorrow, grief, and woe."* 

* " With shame but, and with woe."— Sharps. 
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" Yes, I will go with him," she said, 

" Either by land or sea ; 
For he's the man IVe pitched upon 

My husband for to be." 

" let her go," her father said, 

" Since she will have her will ; 
My curse and malison she's get. 

Which shall pursue her still." 

** Father, your curse I don't regard, 

Your blessing I'll ne*er crave ; 
To the man I love, I'll constant prove. 

And never him deceive." 

On board with him fair Margaret's gone. 

In hopes his bride to be ; 
But mark you well, and I shall tell 

Of their sad destiny. 

They had not sailed a league but five. 

Till a storm began to rise : 
The swelling seas ran mountains high, 

And dismal were the skies. 

In deep despair, that lady fair 

For help aloud she cries, 
While crystal tears like fountains ran 

Down from her lovely eyes. 

" Oh ! I have got my father's curse 

My pride for to subdue ; 
VOL. II. 13 
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With sorrows great my heart wQl break ; 
Alas ! what shall I do. 

'' Oh ! were I at my father's houae. 

His blessing to receive, 
Then on my bended knees Fd fall. 

His pardon for to crave. 

** To aid my grief, there's no relief ; 

To speak, it is in vain ; 
Likewise, my loving parents dear 

I ne'er shall see again." 

The wind and wave did both conspire 

Their lives for to devour ; 
That gallant ship that night was lost, 

And never was seen more. 

When tidings to Craignargat came 

Of their sad overthrow. 
It grieved her tender parents' heart,— 

Afresh began their woe. 

Of the dreary dream that she had seen. 

And often thought upon, — 
" fatal news," her mother cries ; 

" My darling she is gone. 

" fair Marg'ret, I little thought 
The seas should be thy grave. 

When first thou left thy father's house 
Without thy parents' leave." 
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May this Tragedy a warning be 
To children while they live, 

That they may have their parents dear 
Their blessing to receive. 




JOHNIE OF BREADISLEE. 

Who Johnie of Breadislee may have been, pievious 
editors have been unable to ascertain. In Kinloch^g Ballads 
he is called Johnie of Gocklesmuir, and in Motherwell's 
volume Johnie of Braidisbank. That he was an outlaw or 
deer stealer may be taken for granted, and the locality to 
which he was attached, at one time a celebrated . deer 
forest, was peculiarly adapted for such exciting depreda- 
tions. Sir Walter Scott has stated that, in the popular 
belief, this outlaw possessed the old castle of Morton in 
Dmnfriesshire. 

Durrisdeer is a parish in that shire, about eight miles in 
length and five in breadth, surroimded for the most part 
with hills haying a pleasant opening towards the south and 
south-west. The village of Durrisdeer is situated on the 
Nith. There are the remains of many old peels and towers 
in the vicinity. 

Of four diJGferent sets of this ballad, the earliest and best 
is that in the " Minstrelsy," from which the versions given 
by Motherwell and Aytoun differ, both these gentlemen 
having, according to their own conceptions, endeavoured 
to present to the public a more perfect version. While ad- 
mitting that, so far as their arrangement goes, the two poets 
have acquitted themselves ably, the editor has selected the 
text of Scott. This will be followed by Mr. Einloch's Johnie 
of Gocklesmuir, obtained in the north coimtry, which Aytoun 
has no hesitation in declaring to be excellent. 
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JoHNiE rose up in a May morning, 
Called for water to wash his hands — 

" Gar loose to me the gude graie dogs 
That are bound wi* iron bands." 

When Johnie's mother gat word o* that, 
Her hands for dule she wrang — 

" Johnie ! for my benison, 
To the grenewood dinna gang ! 

" Eneugh ye hae o* gude wheat bread, 
And eneugh o' the blude-red wine ; 

And, therefore, for nae venison, Johnie, 
I pray ye, stir frae hame." 

But Johnie*s busk't up his gude bend bow. 

His arrows, ane by ane ; 
And he has gane to Durnsdeer 

To hunt the Dun deer down. 

As he came down by Merriemass, 

And in by the benty line, 
There has he espied a deer lying 

Aneath a bush of ling. 

Johnie he shot, and the dun deer lap, 
And he wounded her on the side ; 

But, atween the water and the brae. 
His hounds they laid her pride. 
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And Jolinie has bryttled the deer sae weel. 
That he's had out her liver and lungs ; 

And wi' these he has feasted his bludy hounds, 
As if they had been erl's sons. 

They eat sae much o' the venison, 
And drank sae much o' the blude, 

That Johnie and a' his bludy hounds, 
Fell asleep as they had been dead. 

And by there came a silly auld carle, 

An ill death mote he die ! 
For he's awa to Hislinton, 

Where the Seven Foresters did lie. 

" What news, what news, ye gray-headed carle, 

What news bring ye to me V 
" I bring nae news," said the gray-headed carle, 

" Save what these eyes did see. 

" As I came down by Merriemass, 

And down amang the scroggs, 
The bonniest clulde that ever I saw, 

Lay sleeping amang his dogs. 

" The shirt that was upon his back 

Was o' the Holland fine ; 
The doublet which was over that 

Was o* the lincome twine. 

** The buttons that were on his sleeve 
Were o' the goud sae gude ; 
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The gude grade hounds he lay amang, 
Their mouths were dyed wi* blude." 

Then out and spak the First Forester, 

The heid man ower them a* — 
" If this be Johnie o' Breadislee, 

Nae nearer will we draw." 

But up and spak the Sixth Forester, 

(His sister's son was he) 
" If this be Johnie o* Breadislee, 

We soon shaU gar him die !" 

The first flight of arrows the Foresters shot, 

They wounded him on the knee : 
And out and spak the Seventh Forester, 

"The next will gar him die." 

Johnie's set his back against an aik, 

His fute against a stane ; 
And he has slain the Seven Foresters, 

He has slain them a* but ane. 

He has broke three ribs in that ane's side, 

But and his collar bane ; 
He's laid him twa-fald ower his steed, 

Bade him carry the tidings hame. 

" is there na a bonnie bird, 

Can sing as I can say ; 
Could flee away to my mother's bower. 

And tell to fetch Johnie away V 
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Tlie starling flew to his mother's window stane, 

It whistled and it sang ; 
And aye the ower word o' the tune 

Was — " Johnie tarries lang !" 

They made a rod o' the hazel bush, 

Another o* the slae-thom tree, 
And mony mony were the men 

At fetching our Johnie. 

Then out and spak his auld mother. 

And fast her tear did fa' — 
" Ye wad nae be warned, my son Johnie, 

Frae the hunting to bide awa. 

" Aft hae I brought to Breadislee, 

The less gear and the mair, 
But I ne*er brought to Breadislee, 

What grieved my heart sae sair ! 

" But wae betyde that silly auld carle ! 

An ill death shall he die ! 
For the highest tree in Merriemass 

Shall be his morning's fee." 

Now Johnie's gude bend bow is broke, 
And his gude graie dogs are slain ; 

And his bodie lies dead in Durrisdeer, 
And his hunting it is done. 



JOHNIE OP COCKLESMTJIR. 

'* Though this ballad differs materially from those which 
have been published under the titles of Johnie of Breadislee 
and Johnie of OocMelaw, yet it is undoubtedly founded 
on the same story. It is evidently," continues the Editor, 
^^of a more ancient caste than Johnie of Breadislee; its 
catastrophe is different, and from the repetition of the con- 
cluding line of each stanza, it appears to have been more 
adapted for singing."* 



Johnie rose up in a May morning, 
Call'd for water to wash his hands ; 

And he has called for his gude gray hunds, 
That lay bund in iron bands, bands, 
That lay bund in iron bands. 

" Ye'll busky ye'U busk, my noble dogs, 
Ye'll busk and mak them boun. 

For Tm going to the Broadspear-hill, 
To ding the dun deer doun, doun. 
To ding the dun dear doun." . 

* Kinloch'8 " Ancient Scotish BallAda," London 1827, p. 36. 
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Whan Johnie's mither heard o' this. 

She til her son has gane ; — 
" Ye*ll win your mither^s benisoki, 

Gin ye wad stay at hame, hame, 

Gin ye wad stay at hame. 

" Your meat sail be of the very, very best, 
And your drink o' the finest wine ; 

And ye will win your mither's benison, 
Gin ye wad stay at hame, hame» 
Gin ye wad stay at hame." 

His mither's counsel he wad na tak, 

Nor wad he stay at hame ; 
But he's on to the Broadspear-hill, 

To ding the dun deer doun, doun. 

To ding the dun deer doun. 

Johnie lookit east, and Johnie lookit west, 

And a little below the sun ;* 
And there he spied the dun deer sleeping, 

Aneath a buss o* brume, brume, 

Aneath a buss o' brume. 

Johnie shot, and the dun deer lap. 
And he's woundit him in the side ; 

And atween the water and the wud, 
He laid the dun deer's pride, pride. 
He laid the dun deer^s pride. 
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And its Ung before the sun *'— Mothkrwbll. 
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They ate sae meikle o' the venison, 
And drank sae meikle o' the blude. 

That Johnie and his twa gray hunds» 
Fell asleep in yonder wud, wud, 
FeU asleep in yonder wud. 

By there cam a silly auld man, 

And a silly auld man was he ; 
And he's aff to the proud foresters, 

To tell what he did see, see, 

To tell what he did see. 

** What news, what news, my silly auld man. 

What news, come tell to me 1" 
*^ Na news, na news," said the silly auld man, 

** But what my een did see, see. 

But what my een did see. 

" As I cam in by yon greenwud. 

And doun amang the scrogs. 
The bonniest youth that e'er I saw. 

Lay sleeping ittween twa dogs, dogs, 

Lay sleeping atween twa dogs. 

'* The sark that he had on his back 

Was o' the Holland sma' ; 
And the coat that he had on his back 

Was laced wi' gowd fu' braw, braw, 

Was laced wi' gowd fu* braw." 

Up bespak the first forester, 
The first forester of a*-^ 
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" An this be Johnie o* Cocklesmuir, 
It*s time we were awa, awa, 
It*s time we were awa." 

Up bespak the neist forester, 

The neist forester of a' — 
" An this be Johnie o* Cocklesmuir, 

To him we winna draw, draw, 

To him we winna draw/' 

The first shot that they did shoot. 
They woundit him on the thie ; 

Up bespak the uncle's son, — 
" The niest wiU gar him die, die. 
The niest will gar him die." 

'^ Stand stout, stand stout, my noble dogs, 

Stand stout and dinna flee ; 
Stand fast, stand fast, my gude gray hunds. 

And we will mak them die, die. 

And we will mak them die." 

He has killed six o* the proud foresters. 
And woundit the seventh sair ; 

He laid his leg out owre his steed. 
Says, " I will kill na mair, mair," 
Says, " I will kill na mair.'' 



THE WAREISTON MURDEE, 1600. 

Upon the 2nd of July 1600, according to Birrel,* the 
inhabitants of the city of Edinburgh were thrown into a 
state of consternation by the appalling intelligence that 
John Eincaid of Warriston — an estate in the Barony of 
Broughton, situated between the metropolis and Leith — 
had been murdered, at the instigation of his wife, by 
Eobert Weir, a former servant of the Laird of Duniepace, 
the lady's father, with the assistance of Jonet, or Janet, 
Murdo, her nurse. The husband and wife were of the 
higher class, — ^the murdered man being a landed proprietor 
of considerable estate, and the murderess, Jean livingston^ 
daughter of the Laird of Duniepace, in the county of Stir- 
ling, to which county both parties belonged: Warriston 
being a cadet of the old family of Kincaid of that Ilk, and 
his wife a descendant of the still more ancient race of Liv- 
ingston, — ^her parent being a direct descendant of the unde 
of the first Lord Livingston. 

Justice speedily overtook the parties. The Lady of War- 
riston was beheaded by the ^* Maiden,'* an instrnmezyt of 
death said to have been introduced into Scotland by the 
Regent Morton, and by which he is alleged to have been 
the first victim. Her original punishment was to have been 
*^ worried at the stake, and brint,'* — ^that is to say, strangled, 
and her body reduced to ashes. Her paternal relatives, the 
Lords Livingstone, although unable, from the atrocity of the 
act, to seek a pardon, procured a change of the mode of 
death, and decapitation was substituted for strangling and 
burning. The nurse, who had no powerful lords to befriend 

• Wary. 
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her, was worried accordingly, and burnt to ashes. No time 
was lost : the murder was perpetrated on the 2nd of July. 
The lady and nurse were tf^en red-hand^ as happened with 
Marie Hamilton. She was immediately tried, convicted, 
and with her nurse put to death on the 5th. Quick work, 
certainly. From there being no record of her trial in the 
Records of the Court of Justiciary, she must have been 
subjected to the summary jurisdiction either of the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh or the baillie of the Barony of Brongh- 
ton. She was beheaded on a scaffold erected in the centre 
of the street of the Canongate, near the Girth-croas. 
The actual murderer, Robert Weir, who had made his 
escape, was afterwards apprehended, tried, and conyicted 
before the High Court of Justiciary. His trial will 
be found in Pitcaim, under the date of the 26th June 
1604.'*' His sentence was to be, ** Broken on ane cart wheel 
with ane culter of a plough in the hand of the Hangman, 
for murdering the Gudeman of Warrestone, quhilk he did 
2nd Julii 1600."t 

Weirds indictment discloses the particulars of the murder, 
but not the inducing cause. The nurse was the go between ; 
and Weir, who lived in Holyrood, was brought by her to 
Warristoune, where he was secretly concealed in a " laich " 
cellar, where he remained until midnight, when, accom- 
panied by the lady — who, it will be observed, was under 
twenty years of age, and who had been with him there — 
came up to the hall, and from thence proceeded to the 
Laird^s bedroom, who, being alarmed by their **dyn," 
pressed **our his bed stok," — when Weir, rushing for- 
ward, struck him on the jugular vein, threw him on the 
ground with violence, repeatedly striking him on the belly, 
— " he gave a grit cry," — ^whereupon he seized his vic- 
tim by tiie ^Hhrott or waison," and strangled hinL During 
this scene, the lady was present, and assbted ; but the in- 
dictment does not aver that the nurse, Janet Murdo, was. 

* Criminal Trials, toI. ii. part it. p. 448. f Bineri Diary. 
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Mr. Pitcaim mentions, on the authority of Calderwood, that 
the nurse and ^^ane hyred woman, the lady^s accomplices, 
were burnt on the Castle-hilL** This is singular, because 
the indictment of Weir — styled by Calderwood, a horse-boy 
— is entirely silent as to any accomplice, except the nurse. 
It is also alleged that Weir refused to take the lady with' 
him when he escaped, as his flight alone would, if the mur- 
der were discovered, at once fix the guilt upon him. In the 
strange confession to be immediately noticed. Lady War- 
riston specially exonerates the female servants, — entreats 
that they should neither be put to death, nor tortiured, ^^be*- 
cause I testify they are both innocent, and knew nothing of 
the deed before it was done, and the meantime of doing it.*^ 
If one or both did suffer, it may be inferred that their con- 
cealment made them accessories after the fact It is a great 
pity the records of the lady^s trial have perished, as it would 
then have been ascertained upon what evidence she was 
convicted. Weir, when brought to trial, saved judge and 
jury much trouble by confessing. 

There were no less than four brothers of Warriston as 
private prosecutors in the indictment against Weir. One of 
them, Patrick, is called *^ Tutour of Warristoune.** He was, 
perhaps, the guardian or protector of the young infant, 
mentioned in the wretched mother^s conversion of a 
Sinner into a Saint, and which Mr. C. K. Sharpe brought 
to light from the collections of the Rev. Robert Wodrow.* 
It is entitled *^A Memorial of the Conversion of Jean 
Livingston, Lady Wariston, with an account of her carriage 
at her execution July 1600.*' The compiler or reporter is 
unknown, but Mr. Sharpe was inclined to think it might 
have been Mr. James Balfour, colleague of the more cele- 
brated Mr. Robert Bruce. 

When originally requested to wait upon the lady, the 
reverend gentleman found her certainly in a state not at 

* Pxlyately printed, small 4to., 1827. 
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all calculated to produce a favourable impresnon. She 
*^ was raging in a senseless fury, disdainfully tauntiiig every 
word of grace that was spoken to her, impatiently tearing 
her hair, sometimes running up and down the house like 
one possessed, sometimes throwing herself on the bed, re- 
fusing all comfort by word, and when the fiook of God was 
brought to her, flinging it upon the walls twice or thrioe 
most imreverently." No wonder her spiritual comforter 
became alarmed and fearful that she would finish her life 
unworthily. When he earnestly entreated her to remember 
God's wrath, she gave a *^ scornful laugh,** — and when 
he asked her to humble herself she responded, ^'TritUe! 
Trattle 1" 

In a state of great vexation the clergyman parted from 
this hard-hearted female, whom he greatly feared would go 
to the scaffold in a manner by no means edifying. But at 
the first interview there had been no trial, and Lady War- 
riston thought probably that, as Weir was out of the way, 
the indictment might fail, or, perhaps, that the influence 
of the Lords Livingston might enable her to avoid her just 
punishment. If she entertained such a hope, she was egre^ 
giously mistaken, for not only was she convicted upon what 
must have been conclusive evidence, but she was sentenced 
to be worried at a stake and burnt. This produced an 
inunediate change. She summoned her pastor, and gra- 
dually the heart of the worthy man was filled with delight, 
as she yielded to his pious exhortations. In three days, — 
from one of the most stubborn sinners in the world, she 
became a most extraordinary exemplar of perfect piety. 

One incident is interesting. Lady Warriston, against 
the wishes of the clergyman, desired to see her infant baby. 
The motive of the minister was good — ^he was fearful that 
the sight of the poor little babe might unnerve her; but he 
was mistaken. She fondled her child, kissed it, and told 
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her clerical friend that the sight of her offspring, so far 
from weakening, had strengthened her religious convictions. 

When she came to the scaffold, ^^ she looked up at the 
maiden with two longsome looks, for she had never seen it 
before, which I marked, and came to her saying, be not 
affraid of all this you see — ^this is but your feeblest enimy." 
With observations of a similar, and intended to be consoling, 
nature, he concluded, ^^ As to your burial, and honourable 
handling of your corps, tell your will to your friends here 
present, and it shall be done -^ accordingly it was ^^ done 
very honourably." 

Her appearance was striking, so much so that it was 
remarked in the crowd, " That woman is ravished with a 
higher spirit that a man or a woman's/* there was such a 
majesty in her counteuance and visage, and such a heavenly 
coiurage in her gesture." She proceeded to the four comers 
of the scaffold, where she addressed the crowd shortly, con- 
fessing her guilt, and the justice of her punishment. 

After this Lady Warriston desired her pastor to give her 
to God out of his own hand. " Yes," said T, and holding 
" her by the arms, I said, you shall be a welcome guest this 
day to thy lodging in heaven, and shall make all the angels 
of God to rejoice with you meeting with Jesus Christ your 
bridegroom." There is more of this, but enough has been 
given already to shew the very strange way the well mean- 
ing cleryman dealt with the penitent. Indeed it partook 
more of the absolution of a Roman Catholic priest, than 
the pious and earnest prayers of a Protestant divine. The 
scene terminated by a friend holding her hand until her head 
was placed on the block. On the words, ^* into thy hands. 
Lord," being uttered by the lady, the hand was witiidrawn, 
the axe fell, and all was over. 

The cause of the murder has never been satisfactorily as- 
certained. In the version by Buchan, suspicion of infidelity 
is assigned as the origin of the quarrel between the husband 
VOL. II. 14 
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and wife. In Jamieson and Kinloch the lady epoke insol- 
ently to her lord and master, and'this led to an act of violenoe 
by him. It is evident, however, that her cause of quarrel 
must have been in every way unjustifiable, otherwise her 
relations would not have been so anxious for her speedy exe- 
cution. Had there been any extenuating drcumstance the 
Livingstons would not have overlooked it. In Kinloch^s 
fragment, the ^^ great ^^ Laird of Duniepace, her own parent, 
was peculiarly vindictive. The expression '* great " evidently 
refers to his social position and his near relationship to a noble 
family, which, having afterwards obtained the two earldoms 
of Linlithgow and Calendar, has recently become, by a 
decision of the House of Peers, extinct in the male line, 
that tribunal declaring the marriage of the only existing 
male descendant to be contrary to law. 

Jamieson obtained the copy in his ^^ Popular Ballads^* 
from Sir Walter Scott, who had written it down from the 
recitation of his mother. Mr. Kinloch procured his set in 
the north country. Both are fragmentary, but Mr. Peter 
Buchan has had the good fortune to fall in with a perfect 
copy, which is also here reprinted. It differs from Jamie- 
son and Kinloch in assigning a more respectable cause for 
the murder than that given by these two gentlemen, and by 
making her relations intercede to save her Ufe, which, not- 
withstanding the royal pardon, she insisted on losing. 

Buchan was a very credulous person, and there can be no 
doubt some of the contents of his two volumes have been 
derived from sources scarcely to be relied on. In this in- 
stance there does not appear to be any sufficient reason for 
doubt. Mr. Pitcairn, who through his mother, a daughter 
of Kincaid of Kincaid, was well acquainted with the family 
traditions — mentions the existence of ballads on the murder, 
and refers particularly to the one preserved by Buchan. 
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( JAMIESON. ) 

Down by yon garden green, 
Sa* merrily as she gaes : 

She has twa weel-made feet, 
And she trips upon her taes. 

She has twa weel-made feet, — 
Far better is her hand ; 

She's as jimp in the middle 
Ab onj Jlow-wand. 

Gif ye will do my bidding, 
At my bidding for to be, 

It's I wiU make you lady 
Of a* the lands you see. 



He spak a word in jest ; 

Her answer was na good : 
He threw a plate at her face. 

And made it gush out o' blud. 

She wasna frae her chamber, 
A step but barely three, 

When up, and at her richt hand 
There stood Man's Enemie. 
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" Gif ye wiU do my bidding, 
At my bidding for to be, 

I'll learn yoa a wile, 
Avenged for to be." 

The Foul Thief knotted the tether, 
She lifled his head on hie, 
• The nourice drew the knot 

That gar'd Lord Waristoun die. 

Then word is gane to Leith, 
Also to Edinburgh toon. 

That the lady had killed the laird, 
The Laird o* Waristoun. 



Tak off, tak off, my hood. 
But let my petticoat be ; 

Put my mantle o'er my head, 
For the fire I downa see. 

Now a' ye gentle maidens, 
Tak' warning now by me, 

And never marry ane. 
But wha pleases your e'e. 

For he married me for love. 
But I married him for fee ; 

And sae brak out the feud. 
That gar'd my dearie dee. 
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(KINLOCH. ) 

It was at Diiyier as they sat, 
And when they drank the wine, 

How happy were the laird and ladie 
Of bonnie Warristoun. 

The lady spak but ae word, 

The matter to conclude ; 
The Laird strak her on the mouth, 

Till she spat out o* blude. 

She did not know the way 

Her mind to satisfy. 
Till evill came into her head, 

All by the Enemie. 

" At evening, when ye sit 
And when ye drink the wine. 

See that ye fill the glass well up 
To the Laird o* Warristoun." 



So at table as they sat. 

And when they drank the wine. 
She made the glass aft gae round 

To the Laird o' Warristoun. 
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The nurice she knet the knot, 

And o' she knet it sicker ; 
The Ladie did gie it a twig, 

Till it began to wicker. 

But word has gane doun to Leith, 

And up to Edinbro toun, 
That the lady she has slain the Laird, 

The Laird o' Warristoun. 

• 

Word's gane to her father, the great Duniepace, 

And an angry man was he, — 
Cries, '^ Fye, gae mak a barrel of pikes. 

And row her doun some brae." 

She said, " Wae be to ye, Waristoun, 

I wish ye may sink for sin ; 
For I have been your gudewife 

These nine years running ten, 
And I never loved ye sae weill 

As now, when you're lying slane. 



'^ But tak aff this gowd brocade, 

And let my petticoat be, 
And tie a hankerchief round my head. 

That the people may not see." 
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BtdLt^ Of JLottji aSattrtstom 

(BUCHAN. ) 

My mother was an ill woman. 
In fifteen years she married me ; 

I hadna wit to guide a man, 
Alas I ill counsel guided me. 

Warriston, Warriston, 

I wish that ye may sink for sin ; 

1 was but bare fifteen years auld, 
Wlien first I entered your yates within. 

I hadna been a month married, 
Till my gude Lord went to the sea ; 

I bare a bairn ere he came hame, 
And set it on the nourice knee. 

But it fell ance upon a day, 

That my gude lord retum'd from sea ; 
Then I did dress in the best array, 

As blythe as ony bird on tree. 

I took my young son in my arms, 
Likewise my nourice me forebye ; 

And I went down to yon shore side. 
My gude lord's vessel I mi^t spy. 

My lord he stood upon the deck, 
I wyte he haiFd me courteouslie ; 
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** Ye are thrice welcome, my lady gay, 
Wha'se aught that bairn on your knee T 

She tum'd her right and round about. 
Says, " A-Miy take ye sic dreads o' me ? 

Alas ! I was too young married. 
To love another man but thee." 

** Now hold your tongue, my lady gay, 
Nae mair falsehoods yell tell to me ; 

This bonny bairn is not mine, 

You've loved another while I was on sea." 

In discontent then hame she went, 
And aye the tear did blin' her e'e ; 

Says, "Of this wretch Fll be revenged. 
For these harsh words he's said to me." 

She's counsell'd wi' her father^s steward, 
What way she cou'd revenged be ; 

Bad was the counsel then he gave, — 
It was to gar her gude lord dee. 

The nourice took the deed in hand, 
I wat she was well paid her fee ; 

She kiest the knot, and the loop she ran, 
Which soon did gar this young lord dee. 

His brother lay in a room hard by, 
Alas ! that night he slept too soun' ; 

But then he waken'd wi' a cry,. 
I fear my brother's putten down. 
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get me coal and candle-light, 
And get me some gude companie ; 

But before the light was brought, 
Warriston he was gart dee. 

They* ve ta'en the lady and fause nourice, 
In prison Strang they hae them boun' ; 

The nourice she was hard o' heart. 
But the bonny lady fell in swoon. 

In it came her brother dear. 

And aye a sorry man was he ; 
" I wou*d gie a' the lands I heir, 

bonny Jean, to borrow thee." 

" borrow me, brother, borrow me— 

borrowed shall I never be ; 
For I gart kill my ain gude lord. 

And life is nae pleasure to me." 

In it came her mother dear, 

1 wyte a sorry woman was she ; 

" I wou'd gie my white monie and gowd, 
bonny Jean, to borrow thee." 



" Borrow me, mother, borrow me, — 
borrowed shall I never be ; 

For I gart kill my ain gude lord, 
And life's now nae pleasure to me. 



»> 



Then in it came her father dear, 
I wyte a sorry man was he ; 
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Says, " Ohon ! alas ! my bonny Jean, 
If I had you at hame wi' me. 

" Seven daughters I ha'e left at hame, 
As foir women as fair can be ; 

But I would gie them ane by ane, 
bonny Jean, to borrow thee." 

" borrow me, father, borrow me, — 
boiTow'd shall I never be ; 

I that is worthy o* the death. 
It is but right that I shou'd dee." 

Than out it speaks the king himsell. 
And aye as he steps in the fleer, 

Says, "I grant you your life, lady. 
Because you are of tender year." 

" A boon, a boon, my liege the king, 
The boon I ask, ye*ll grant to me." 

" Ask on, ask on, my bonny Jean, 
Whatever ye ask, it's granted be." 

Cause take me out at night, at night, 
Lat not the sun upon me shine ; 

And take me to yon heading hill. 
Strike aff this dowie head o* mine. 

Ye'll take me out at night, at night, 
When there are nane to gaze and see ; 

And ha'e me to yon heading hill, ' 
And ye'U gar head me speedilie. 
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They've ta'en her out at nine at night, 
Loot not the sun upon her Bhine ; 

And had her to yon heading hill, 
And headed her btuth neat and fine. 

Then out it speaks the king hinisell, 
I wyte a sorry man waa he ; 

"IVe traveU'd east, I've travell'd west. 
And sailed far beyond the sea. 

But I never saw a woman's face 
I was sae sorry to see dee. 

" But Warriston was aair to blame, 
For slighting o' his lady bo ; 

He had the wyte o' his ain death. 
And his bonny lady's overthrow." 




GILIjEROY. 

The b&]]a-1 enntled "GOderoy " has genendlj heea ascribed 
to .Sir Ai-^xaii l*.-r H:^Ht of Pitferran. Baronet, btather 
of La^ly Wardlaw of Pitreavie. whose daim to be oansidered 
the authoresri of Hardiknute has been the occasion of much 
coDtroTersT . I u the preHminarT remaiks to this orer-praiaed 
fragment, the Editor suggested it might not be altogether 
original, but a kind of Mosaic, where lines Iran older 
traditionary legends had been occasionally fitted in. This 
suggestion may be. and perhaps really is, erroneous ; bat it 
meets with some countenance from the circiunstanoe, that 
this assumed production of Sir Alexander oontaina words, 
phrases, and eren whole lines, from ** A Scotch Song called 
Gilderoy," printed in ** Westminster Drollery ; or, A Ch<Mce 
Collection of the Newest Songs and Poems, both at Court 
and Theatres, by a Person of Quality. Printed for H. 
Brome, at the Gun in St. Paul's Churchyard, near the west 
end. 1671.*' 

Stenhouse, in his Illustrations,* remarks that the ballad 
was well known in England in 1650, as was evident from a 
black letter copy of it, printed at least as early as that date. 
** There is another copy of it, with some slight yariations, in 
Playford's * Wit and Mirth,' first edition of vol. III. printed 
in 1703. Both these copies, however, though possessing 
several stanzas of real poetical merit, contained many indeli- 
cate luxuriancies, that required the aid of the pruning 
knife." The version in '* Westminster Drollery " lies under 
the very same objections, as at least one portion is not, ac- 
cording to existing notions, *' quit^ correct/* as Theodore 

• Page 71. 
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Hook has it in his ^* Doubts and Fears/' — although at the 
time the Halkets, brother and sister, were living, the " lux- 
uriance'^ alluded to by Mr. Stenhouse was considered far 
from offensive. 

As Lady Wardlaw had been so successful in putting to- 
gether Hardiknute, is it not more likely that she, and not her 
brother, should have done something of the same kind to 
Gilderoy ? There is no proof worth anything of the authorship 
of Sir Alexander, consequently the merit of the alteration, if it 
has any, might without injustice, be handed over to his sister. 

The air to which Gilderoy was originally sung has been 
adapted to words which have been most ridiculously ascribed 
to no 1^ a personage than Duncan Forbes of Culloden, Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, who, as we previously noticed, 
had originally patronized Lady's Wardlaw's bantling, and 
contributed to its preservation. " The tender and pathetic 
stanzas in the 'Museum'* were composed by the Right Hon. 
Duncan Forbes, Esq., Lord President of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, about the year 1710. They were addressed to 
Miss Mary Rose, the elegant and accomplished daughter of 
Hugh Rose, Esq. of Kilavock. To this lady, with whom 
he had been acquainted from infancy, he was afterwards 
united in marriage. She bore him one son, who was his 
heir and successor; but Mrs. Forbes did not long survive 
that event His Lordship, however, remained a widower 
from that time till his decease, which happened on the 10th 
of December, 1747, in the sixty-third year of his age. His 
remains were interred at Edinburgh, in the Greyfriar's 
churchyard." 

What a pity such a charming legend should not be true, in 
so far as regards the " tender and pathetic " stanzas ; but, 
alas ! they were written by a man of a very opposite char- 
acter, a courtier of the Merry Monarch, whose daughter was 
the mistress of James XL, who created her a Countess in her 
own right. The President was born upon the 10th Novem- 

* Johnston's Musical Museum. 
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ber, 1685. Now there is presently before the Editor '* The 
Mulberry Garden: a Comedy, as it is acted by his Majestie^s 
Servants at the Theatre Royal, — ^Written by the Honourable 
Sir Charles Sidley," I^ondon 1675, 4to. ; and at page thirty- 
eight will be found, sung by Victoria, the Lord President's 
song of ^^ Ah ! Chloris !^^ consisting of eight stanzas. Thus 
his Lordship was made an author ten years before he was bom* 
Sidley is better known as Sedley the wit and courtier. Of tiie 
elegance of these verses, there can be no question ; and it is just 
possible that Forbes may have sent a copy of them to his 
lady-love, without stating where he got them ; and that having 
been admired, as they deserved to be, by her friends, copies 
were taken; and in process of time, in a country far removed 
from the courtly amusements and gaeities of the South, they 
were accepted as the genuine production of the tiansciiber. 
This is the only way in which we can account for the strange 
mistake which was so long taken as truth, and actually be- 
lieved by the acute and seldom mistaken Ritson. 

It is strange that Gilderoy, one of the most abominable 
ruffians that ever existed, should have been popular in £2ng- 
land. The admiration of Robin Hood is easily explained : 
his generosity, his hatred of tyranny, his support of the weak 
against the strong, went very far to induce forgetfulneas of 
his predatory habits. The fate of the accomplished Duval 
might be regretted. Dick Turpin, Moll Cutpurse, and Captain 
Hind, were respectable and amiable individuals, when com- 
pared with "Gilder Roy," as Captain Alexander Smith calls 
him in the second volume of that very scarce and curious work 
of his, in three volumes, entitled " A Compleat History of 
the Lives and Robberies of the most notorious Highwaymen, 
Foot-Pads, Shop-Lifts and Cheats of both Sexes, in and 
about London, Westminster, and all parts of Great Britain, 
for above an Hundred Years past, continued to the present 
time," London 1719, 12mo. 

Who Captain Smith may have been has not been traced. 
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The name may be fictitious, but the book contains many- 
out of the way circumstances, and no doubt was compiled 
from pamphlets 'and broadsides of the period, which, as a 
necessary consequence, from their evanescent nature, can- 
not now be found, although sometimes a solitary copy may 
turn up in some collection of miscellaneous pieces. Smith^ 
says that this miscreant was descended *'of a very good 
fanuly, and bom in Perthshire in the Highlands of Scotland. 
His father died just as he was at age, when leaving him an 
estate of about eighty marks a-year." He contrived to go 
through his patrimony in a year and a-half. His widowed 
mother continued to assist him for some time, but declining 
to continue it, the *' winsome " young hero plundered her 
home, murdered his mother, and after atrocities too abomin- 
able to name, burnt the house which had sheltered him 
with all its inmates, including his own sister, thinking, 
perhaps, that this wholesale incremation would destroy all 
evidence of his crimes. In this he was unsuccessful, for 
suspicion having at once been directed towards him, he was 
obliged to fly to the Continent, which he reached, notwith- 
standing the rewards offered for his apprehension. 

Professor Aytoun was evidently not aware of Smith's 
Memoir, and as he refers to Johnston's well known History 
of Highwaymen, calls him Jihe inventor of various pas- 
sages in the life of Gilderoy,— such as robbing Cardinal Riche- 
lieu when abroad, and Oliver Cromwell on his return, and 
compares him to Dumas as a writer of Romance. This 
is not fair, for Johnston was assuredly not the inventor of 
these stories, whether true or the reverse. He merely re- 
peated what Smith had previously told, or perhaps found 
them himself in some transient pamphlet of the day. 

The depredations of this ruffian became so very extensive, 
that large rewards were offered for his apprehension. He 
did not limit himself to simple thieving. Hapless was the 
fate of any wretched female that fell into his hand. Death 
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usually followed degradation. Murder with him was a 
pleasure, and fire-raising a pastime. Spalding* records in 
February 1636 the seizure of eight of Gilderoy's men, who 
were " taken be the Stewarts of Athole." Of these, seyen 
were hanged at the cross of Edinburgh, and afterwards 
had their heads cut off, which were ^^sett up in exemplary 
places." The eighth man got his life, as he satisfied the 
judges that he had been ^^ drawn to this service against his 
will." Whereupoun Gilderoy " burnt up some of the Stewarts* 
houses in Athole in recompense of this injurie." 

A thousand marks having been offered for his apprehen- 
sion, he was betrayed by one " Peg Cunningham," a lady 
under his protection, and captured, after killing eight 
of the men sent against him, and stabbing the female who 
had caused his apprehension. He was placed ^^ in a dismal 
dungeon in the castle of Edinburgh, where he had very heavy 
shackles clapped on his legs, strong chains about his middle, 
and his hands handcuffed behind him. He remained there 
three days and three nights without any allowance of victual or 
drink. Five other highwayman had been taken, and brought 
to Edinburgh, where they were hanged with him in July 
1636,"t at the market cross of Edinburgh, on a gibbet thirty 
feet in height. Smith mentions that the atrocities of Gilde- 
roy were the origin of a law, promoted by one Jennet, a 
lawyer, always to hang a highwayman first, and try him 
afterwards. This summary proceeding is said to have been 
first adopted in the case of Gilderoy. This is probably the 
origin of " Jeddart Justice," i.e., to hang a man first, and 
try him afterwards, — a rule which must have been very 
beneficial on the borders, as well as in the Highlands. 

The air to which the ballad of Gilderoy used to be sung, 
is very beautiful. It has been arranged as a duet for the 
pianoforte by the late George Thomson, in his " Original 

* Vol L, Bannatyne Club Edition, p. 40. 
t Spalding, page 43. 
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Scotch Airs."* But is it a Scotish air? The first known 
ballad, on the execution of Gilderoy, was printed not in 
Edinburgh, but in London; but there is no evidence to 
what tune it was sung. The version in the "Westminster 
Drollery " of 1672 does not suit exactly the air given in 
Thomson. On the other hand, Sedley's song, commencing, 
" Ah, Chloris !" printed in 1676, is quite in unison with it. 

In William Thomson's *' Orpheus Caledonius," vol. ii. p. 
106, the music to which Gilderoy was then set, is, with 
some slight differences, the same as that now used. But 
this does not solve the difficulty; for the "Orpheus "was 
printed in London in 1733. 

The words differ in many respects from the Halket manu- 
facture. Three of the stanzas are excellent, being divested 
of that maudlin pathos and tiresome prettiness which dis- 
figures the purified version. The second stanza commences 
thus — 

'' Gilderoy was as brave a nian 

As erer Scotland bred, 
Descended of a Highland clan,t 

Bat a caper till his trade. 

• ••*♦• 

"When Gilderoy went to the Glen, 

He always choos*d the fat ; 
And in those days there were not ten 

With him durst ' beU the cat.* 
For had he been as Wallace stout 

And tall as Dalmahoy, 
He never mist to get a clout 

Frae my lover, Gilderoy. 

" But ah ! they catched him on a hill. 

And baith his hands they tied, — 
Alleging he had done much ill ; 

But, sons of ^ they lied: 

Three gallons large of usquebaugh 

We drank to his last joy. 
Before he went for Edinburgh, 

My dearest Gilderoy. 

* Vol. i. p. 20. t He was a McGregor. 

VOL. II. 15 
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**To Edinbnrgb I foUowed fufc. 

Bat long ere I came there, 
They had htan mounted on a maat. 

And wagging In the air. 
His relicks they were mair esteemed 

Than Scanderbeg or Croy ; 
And every man was happy deemed 

That gated on Gilderoy.** 



GiLDEROY was a bonny boy ; 

Had roses till his shoon ; 
His stockings were of silken soy, 

Wi' garters hanjging doun. 
It was, I ween, a comlie sight 

To see sae trim a boy : 
He was my joy, my heart's delight 

My handsome Gilderoy. 

sic twa charming een he had ! 

Breath sweet as ony rose : 
He never wore a highland plaid, 

But costly silken clothes. 
He gained the love of ladies gay, 

Nane e'er to him was coy, 
Ah, wae is me ! I mourn the day. 

For my dear Gilderoy. 

My Gilderoy and I were bom, 
Baith in ae toun thegether. 
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We scant were seven years before 

We 'gan to love each ither. 
Our daddies and our mammies, they 

Were filled wi* mickle joy, 
To think upon the bridal day 

Twixt me and Gilderoy. 

For Gilderoy, that love of mine, 

Gude faith I freely bought 
A wedding sark o' Holland fine, 

Wf daintie ruffles wrought. 
And he gied me a wedding ring. 

Which I received wi* joy ; 
Nae lad nor lassie e'er could sing 

Like me and Gilderoy. 

Wi* meikle joy we spent our prime. 

Till we were baith sixteen. 
And aft we past the langsum time 

Amang the leaves sae green ; 
Aft on the banks we'd sit us there, 

And sweetly kiss and toy. 
While he wi* garlands deck't my hair. 

My handsome Gilderoy. 

Oh, that he still had been content 

Wf me to lead his life 1 
But, oh, his manfii' heart was bent 

To stir in feats o* strife. 
And he in many a venturous deed. 

His courage bauld would try ; 
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And now this gars my heart to bleed 
For my dear Gilderoy. 

And when of me his leave he taik. 

The tears they wat mine e'e, 
I gave to him a parting luik, 

My benison gang wi* thee. 
God speid thee well, mine ane dear heart. 

For gane is all my joy ; 
My heart is rent sith we maun part. 

My handsome Gilderoy. 

My Gilderoy, baith far and near 

Was fear'd in eVry torni, 
And bauldly bare awa' the geir 

0* mony a lowland loun. 
For man to man durst meet him nane 

He was so brave a boy ; 
At length with numbers he was tane. 

My winsome Gilderoy. 

The Queen o' Scots possessed noilght 

That my love let me want, 
For cow and ewe he brought to me, 

And e'en when they were scant. 
All these did honestly possess, 

He never did annoy. 
Who never failed to pay their cess * I 

To my love Gilderoy. 

* A polite translation of the black mail, paid to caterans in the Highlands 
by proprietors, to save their cattle from being " lifted " or stolen. 
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Wae worth the loune that made the laws 

To hang a man for gear, 
To reave of life for sic a cause 

As stealing horse or mare. 
Had not their laws been made so strick, 

I ne'er had lost my joy ; 
Nae sorrow then had wat my cheek, 

For my dear Gilderoy ! 

Gif Gilderoy had done amiss, 

He might hae banish'd been ; 
Ah, what sair cruelty is this 

To hang sic handsome men. 
To hang the flower o' Scotish land, 

Sae sweet and fair a boy, 
Nae lady had sae white a hand 

As thee, my Gilderoy. 

Of Gilderoy sae fear'd they were, 

Wr irons his limbs they strung. 
To Edinborrow led him there. 

And on a gallows hung. 
They hung him high aboun the rest. 

He was sae bauld a boy : 
There died the youth whom I loved best. 

My handsome Gilderoy.* 

* In the appendix to the first volume of the edition of Spalding, printed at 
the expense of Lord Salton for the dub of that name, will he fomid an ac- 
count of Gilderoy's triaL He was indicted as Patrick M'Gregor, alias Gil- 
roy. The editor of the yolume has fallen into the mistake of fathering upon 
Captain Johnson the same details relatiye to the " Red boy," which had 
previously been printed in the second volume of Captain Alexander Smith's 
'* Lives of the Highwaymen,** for the verity of which he, and not Johnson, 
was I'esponsible. 



ISune as he yielded up bis breath, 

I bare his corps avay,* 
Wi' tears that trickled for his death, 

I wash'd his comely clay. 
And sicker in a grave right deep, 

I laid the dear lo'ed boy, 
And now for ever I maun weep 

My handsome Gilderoy. 




THE DOWIE DOWNS OF YAREOW. 

The ballad of " The Dowie Downs, or Dens, of Yarrow " 
was first published in the ^^ Minstrelsy ^' from tradition. 
The version there given was constructed out of various 
copies, and was intended to please *^ the taste of these more 
light and giddy paced times," than to suit the inhabitants 
of Ettrick Forrest, where it was, and perhaps still is, popu- 
lar. The Editor ventures to dissent from this arrange- 
ment, and prefers adopting the opinion of Motherwell and 
Aytoun, both of whom object to "collated" editions. 
Motherwell^s version has been preferred as, "taken by him 
from the recitation of an old woman in Eilbarchan." 

The incident on which the ballad is founded, is supposed 
to refer to a combat between one of the Scotts of Tushilaw, 
and his brother-in-law, Walter Scott, third son of Robert 
Scott of Thirlstane, when the latter was slain. This un- 
happy event arose out of a dispute regarding certain lands 
which the old Laird of Tushilaw had proposed to transfer 
to his son-in-law. 

It is on this ballad that Hamilton of Bangor has founded 
his song of " Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny bride," 
which owes, at least, a portion of its popularity to the 
spirited Scotish air to which it is wedded. 

A fragment regarding this story was found in Mr. Herd^s 
MS. :— 

** When I look east, my heart is sair; 
But when I look west, it*s mair and mair, 
For then I tee the braes o* Yarrow, 
And there for aye I lost my marrow.** 

In the Minstrelsy, the lady fair is singularly enough 
called " Sarah," a .name which is, as Professor Aytoun 
observes, "better known in Canaan than in Ettrick Forest." 
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There were three lords birling at the wine 
On the Dowie Dens o' Yarrow, 

Tliey made a compact them between, 
They would go fecht to-morrow.* 

" Thou took our sister to be thy wife, 
And thou ne*er thocht her thy marrow ; 

Thou stealed her frae her Daddy's back, 
When she was the Eose o' Yarrow." 

" Yes, I took your sister to be my wife. 

And I made her my marrow ; 
I stealed her frae her Daddy's back, 

And she's still the Rose o' Yarrow." 

He is hame to his lady gane, 

As he had done before, ; 
Says, " Madam, I must go and fecht 

On the Dowie Downs o' Yarrow." 

" Stay at hame, my lord," she said, 
" For that will breed much sorrow ; 

For my three brethren will slay thee 
On the Dowie Downs o' Yarrow." 

* " Late at e'en, diinking the wine, 
And ere Uiey paid the lawing, 
Thpy set a combat them between, 
To fight ib at the dawing."— Mixstrklst. 
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" Hold your tongue, my lady fair, 

For what needs a' this sorrow ; 
For Fll be hame gin the clok strikes nine 

From the Dowie Downs o' Yarrow." 

He wush his face, and she combed his hair, 

As she had done before, ; 
She dressed him up in his armour clear. 

Sent him forth to fecht on Yarrow.* 

" Come ye here to hawk or hound. 
Or drink the wine that's sae clear, 1 

Or come ye here to eat in your words. 
That you're not the Eose o' Yarrow 1" 

" I cam not here to hawk or hound. 
Nor to drink the wine that's sae clear, ; 

Nor I cam not here to eat in my words. 
For I'm still the Rose o' Yarrow." 

Then they all begoud to fecht, — 

I wad they focht right sore, 0, — 
Till a cowardly man cam behind his back, 

And pierced his body thorough. 

" Gae hame, gae hame, it's my man John, 
As ye have done before, O ; 

* *' She kissed his cheek, she kaimed his hair, 
As oft she had done before, ; 
She belted him with his noble brand. 
And he's awa to Yarrow."— Minstbblst. 
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And tell it to my gay Laydye, 
That I soundly sleep on Yarrow." 

His man John he has gane hame, 

As he had done before, 0, 
And told it to his gaye Ladye, 

That he soundly slept on Yarrow. 

" I dreamed a dream now, since the 'streen, — 

God keep us a' frae sorrow, — 
That my Lord and I was pu'ing the heather green 

From the Dowie Downs o' Yarrow.** 

Sometimes she rade, sometimes she gaed 

As she had done before, ; 
And aye between she fell in a swoon, 

Long ere she cam to Yarrow. 

Her hair it was five quarters lang, — 

'Twas like the gold for yellow ; 
She twisted round his milk-white hand. 

And she's drawn him hame frae Yarrow. 

Out and spak her father dear, — 
Says, " What needs a' this sorrow ; 

For Fll get you a far better Lord 
Than ever died on Yarrow." 

" 0, hold your tongue, father," she said, 

" For youVe bred a' my sorrow ; 
For the Eose'U ne'er spring sae sweet in May, 

As that Rose I lost on Yarrow." 



WILLIE'S DEOWNED IN YARROW. 

These beautiful verses h^ye been very much mixed up 
with the ** Dowie Dens of Yarrow " by the reciters, so that 
some little address was required to separate one poem from 
the other. Thus those exquisite lines commencing, '* 
gentle wind, that bloweth south," are inserted in Sir Walter 
, Scott's set, although they are evidently out of place. 

Professor Aytoun, in his popular volimies, has judici- 
ously separated the two ballads, which, excepting in the 
reference to Yarrow, have no other connection. The Rev. 
John Logan must have been acquainted with the Border 
tradition, as, in the concluding verses of his song entitled 
*^ The Braes of Yarrow,** he makes the lady seek her lover's 
body in the Yarrow, and concludes thus : — 

^* The tear did never leave her cheek ; 

No other youth became her marrow ; 
She found Jiis body in the stream, 

And now with him she sleeps in Yarrow."* 



mniit^ii Srotonelr in §artrot0v 

Willie's rare, and Willie's fair, 

And Willie's wondrous bonnie ; 
And Willie's hecht to marry me, 

Gif ere he married ony. 

* Poems by the Rev. Mr. Logan, one of the ministers of Leith. London 
printed for T. Cadell in the Strand, 1781, 8vo, page 4. 
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Yestreen I made my bed fu' braid, 
This night Pll make it narrow ; 

For a* the live long winter night, 
m be twined of my marrow. 

Oh gentle wind that bloweth south. 
From where my love repaireth, 

Convey a kiss from his dear mouth. 
And tell me how he fareth. 

0, tell sweet Willie to come doun, 

And bid him no be cruel ; 
And tell him no to break the heart 

Of his love and only jewel. 

0, tell sweet Willie to come doun, 

And hear the mavis singing, 
And see the birds on ilka bush. 

And leaves around them hinging. 

0, cam ye by yon water side, 

Pu'd ye the rose or lily ; 
Or cam ye by yon meadow green. 

Or saw ye my sweet Willie 1 

She sought him east, she sought him west. 
She sought him braid and narrow ; 

Syne in the cleaving of a craig. 

She found him drowned in Yarrow. 



LADS OF WAMPHRAY. 

Wamphray is a parish in the county of Dumfries, about 
five miles long and three broad, somewhat in the form of 
an amphitheatre. It was long in the possession of the 
Johnstons, and did not pass from them until the succession 
of Janet Johnston, an heir female. This lady married 
William Johnston of Liberton ; and by contract of marriage, 
dated 15th January, 1669, she conveyed Wamphray in 
favour of her husband and herself, and to the heirs of the 
marriage, failing whom, her heirs by any other marriage, 
&c., with a remainder to the chief of the family, the Earl of 
Annandale, and his heirs. The marriage was, at least in 
one respect, unfortunate ; for her husband was, to use a 
Scotish law phrase, ^^ prodigus rei suae," and his estate was 
taken from him by his creditors. He died insolvent in 
August 1695, leaving the heiress of Wamphray in a deplor- 
able condition, so much so, that the representative of this once 
powerful branch of the Border Johnstons was incarcerated 
for debt in the Tolbuith of Edinburgh in the month of 
October, 1695. The lady was alive in 1700, but the period 
of her demise has not been ascertained. 

In this manner this line of the Johnstons came to an end, 
and the *'Lads of Wamphray," whose exploits form the 
subject of the ballad became vassals of or subject to other 
chiefs, who did not, in more settled times, require their 
warlike services. Whether any male descendants of the 
family exist is doubtful ; but a gentleman of the name of 
Johnston in 1812, upon traditional authority, was inclined 
to believe he was of that stock.. The evidence which he 
collected did not support an assumption, which, if realized, 
would have made him Marquess of Annandale. 

The ballad which follows appeared for the first time in 
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the Minstrelsy, and has subsequently been printed in other 
collections. The Johnstons, who latterly attained so high a 
position amongst the Scotish nobility, were, like the Sootts 
of Buccleuch and the Elliots of Minto, expert in the art 
of cattle-lifting ; nevertheless, the exploit of the Gralliard ol 
Wamphray was not a very favourable instance of dexteritj. 
Galliard means gay, sprightly, or wanton, and was applied 
by Skelton to James the Fourth of Scotland in his ragged 
and not particularly able verses upon the rash and unwise 
attempt by that monarch to invade his unde^s dominionB : 

" Syr skyrgalyard, ye were so skyt, 
Your wyll than ran before your wyt, 
Tour lege ye layd, and your aly, 
Yonr frantic fiible not worth a fly, 
Frenche Kynge, or one or other; 
Regarded ye should, your lord, yonr brother, 
Trowed ye, Syr Jemy, his nobul grace, 
From you, Syr Scot, would tnme his fiwe?*** 

Galliard was a dance, now obselete, but once popular. 
It is referred to by Shakespeare and Bacon. In Halli- 
well^s valuable Archaic and Provincial Dictionary it is 
described as *^a quick and lively dance, introduced into this 
country about 1541." We suspect it was in use before that 
date, at least in Scotland; for it is specially mentioned 
as performed by the shepherds in the " Complaynt of Scot- 
land," a work printed about 1548. Now it is not very 
likely that the Galliard had become so popular, as to be 
the ordinary dance of the rural population of Scotland in 
the course of a few years. The passage is so curious, as 
enumerating the dances of the day, that the Editor may be 
pardoned for inserting it: — "I never," says the author, 
"beheld a mair delectabil recreatioune " than **ther lycht 
lopene, galmouding, stendling batward and forduart, dan- 
sand base dansis, panans, galzardis, turdions, braulis, and 
branglis, vith mony vther lycht dancis, the quhilk are over 
prolixit to be rehersit." 

• Skelton'a Works by Dyce, roL L p. 185. 
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In the Skene MS., deciphered by the late William Dauney, 
Esq., Advocate, there will be found the music of the ^* Froggis 
Galziard," probably " The Frog cam to the myl dur " of thd 
*^ Complaynt of Scotland '^ set as a dance. 

There is a curious book called '' The Dancing Master,^* 
done from the French of Monsieur Rameau, by J. Essex, 
Dancing Master, London, 1728 — small 4to, in which the 
thirty-first chapter treats *' of the falling step and GaiUard,^* 
and there is a minute account of the step, **to shew 
the singularity of it, and to give an idea how it can be per- 
formed.^' It is represented as very graceful, and '^ may be 
precedfed by a coupee or march, and very often by a joined 
step, which makes it change its name to the GaiUard step ; 
for the Gaillard is composed of a joined step or waltz, or a 
falling step, which is all the composition, and is often re- 
peated in a dance which bears its name.'* 

The possessions of the Crichtons were situated about 
Sanquhar, in the same county, and the chief resided in his 
fortalice there, now in ruins. The Duke of Buccleuch 
succeeded to the Sanquhar estates as heir of line of 
the Queensberry family. Although no longer connected 
with Dumfries, the Crichtons, more fortunate than their old 
opponents, stiU retain their rank as peers, as well as their 
estates in the neighbouring county of Ayr, — ^the Marquis 
of Bute having right to their dignities and lands as lineal 
descendant. The Crichtons do not appear to have had the 
same taste for the recreations, which afforded so much 
delight to other border magnates. Hanging the Galliard 
was a bold measure, which led, if the ballad does not exag- 
gerate, to disastrous results. 

The Crichtons were Lords of Parliament as Barons of 
Sanquhar from the time of James III., and continued to be 
80 until the unfortunate circumstance occurred which we 
noticed in our remarks on the Wharton duel,* when Robert 

• Vol IL p. 168. 
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Lord Sanquhar was hanged for causing the iiMwnmniUun of 
one Tomer, a fencing master, who accidentallj had put cmt 
one of his eyes. Prior to his execution he had oonyeyed all 
his estates to his natural son, to the prejudice of his next 
male heir, William Crichton of RyehiU, who quarrelled 
the deed of gift. At that period the rule as to the 
descent of territorial honours was in operation, and if 
the conveyance was valid, the bastard might have got the 
peerage as possessor of the territorial barony. James did 
not relish the idea at all, and very judiciously managed to 
get the whole affair into his own hands. Hie disputants 
had agreed to a reference to professional men, who oould 
not make up their mind on the suSject. Perhaps they did 
so purposely, for James stepped in, and by consent took the 
decision on himself. He set aside the excluding deed for 
reasons very ably and clearly given, transferring the lands 
to the next heir, and making a fair settlement on the natu- 
ral 80D. His award is preserved amongst the Balfour MSS. 
in the Library of the Faculty of Advocates, with various 
corrections in his own autograph. 

The heir male was restored to the family honours. He 
was made afterwards Viscount of Ayr ; and elevated to the 
Earldom of Dumfries in 1638. 

The Skene MS., previously noticed, has Crichtons " Gude 
night,^^ relating evidently to the execution of Lord San- 
quhar. Shakespeare refers particularly to these ^'Grood 
nights,^' and makes Justice Shallow sing those tunes *'*' to 
the over-Bcutch'd huswifes that he heard the carmen 
whistle, and sware they were his fancies, or his good nights.^^ 
These were tunes only without words, as Mr. Dauney ob- 
serves, *' and the air, ' Crichton's Good night,' is a specimen 
of this sort of composition, being evidently of the instru- 
mental class, and the production of some English composer.^' 
As Lord Sanquhar suffered in 1612 in London, Mr. Dauney *s 
remark is obviously well founded. 
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TwiXT Girth-head and the Langwood end, 
lived the Galliard, and the Galliard's men ; 
But and the lads of Leverhay, 
That drove the Crichton's gear away. 

It is the lads of Lethenha', 
The greatest rogues amang them a* : 
But and the lads of Stefenbiggin, 
They broke the house in at the rigging. 

The lads of Fingland, and Helbeck-hill, 
They were never for good, but aye for ill ; 
'Twixt the Staywood-bush and Langside-hill, 
They steal'd the broked cow and the branded bull. 

It is the lads of the Girth -head, 

The deil*s in them for pride and greed ; 

For the Galliard, and the gay Galliard's men, 

They ne'er saw a horse but they made it their ain. 

The Galliard to Nithsdale is gane. 

To steal Sim Crichton's winsome dun, 

The Galliard is unto the stable gane. 

But instead of the dun, the blind he has ta'en. 

" Now Sinamy, Simmy of the Side, 
Come out and see a Johnstone ride ! 

VOL. IL 16 
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Here's the bonniest horse in a* Nithside, 
And a gentle Johnstone aboon his hide." — 

Simmy Crichton's mounted then, 
And Crichtons has raised mony a ane ; 
The Galliard trow'd his horse had been wight, 
But the Crichtons beat him out o' sight. 

/ As soon as the Galliard the Crichton saw. 
Behind the saugh-bush he did draw ; 
And there the Crichtons the Galliard hae ta'en. 
And nane wi' him but Willie alane. 

" Simmy, Simmy, now let me gang. 
And ril never mair do a Crichton wrang ! 
O Simmy, Simmy, now let me be, 
And a peck o' gowd Til give to thee ! 

" Simmy, Simmy, now let me gang. 
And my wife shall heap it with her hand/' — 
But the Crichtons wadna let the Galliard be. 
But they hang*d him hie upon a tree. 

think then Willie he was right wae, 
When he saw his uncle guided sae ; 
" But if ever I live Wamphray to see, 
My uncle's death avenged shall be !" — 

Back to Wamphray he is gane. 
And riders has raised mony a ane ; 
Saying — " My lads, if ye'll be true, 
Ye shall a* be clad in the noble blue.'* — 
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Back to Nithsdale they have gane, 
And awa' the Crichtons' nowt hae ta'en ; 
But when they cam to the Wellpath-head, 
The Crichtons bade them 'light and lead. 

And when they cam to the Biddes-bum, 
The Crichtons bade them stand and turn ; 
And when they cam to the Biddes-strand, 
The Crichtons they were hard at hand. 

But when they cam to the Biddes-law, 
The Johnstones bade them stand and draw ; 
" WeVe done nae ill, we'll thole nae wrang, 
But back to Wamphray we will gang." 

And out spoke Willie of the Kirkhill, 
" Of fighting, lads, ye'se hae your fill." — 
And from his horse Willie he lap, 
And a bumish'd brand in his hand he gat. 

Out through the Crichtons Willie he ran. 
And dang them down baith horse and man ; 

but the Johnstones were wondrous rude. 
When the Biddes-bum ran three days blood ! 

" Now, sirs, we have done a noble deed ; 
We have revenged the Galliard's bleid, 
For every finger of the Galliard's hand, 

1 vow this day I've kill'd a man." — 

As they cam in at Evan-head, 

At Ricklaw-holm they spread abread ; 
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" Drive on, my lads ! it wiU be late ; 
^ye'll hae a pint at Wamphray gate.* 

" For where'er I gang, or e'er I ride, 
The lads of Wamphray are on my side ; 
And of a' the lads that I do ken, 
A Wamphray lad's the king of men." 
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THE BARON OF BRACKLEY. 

Mr. Jameson was indebted to an old lady — & Mrs. Brown 
of Falkland — ^for the following ballad, which is founded on 
fact, and relates to the murder of John Gordon of Bracklej, 
a cadet of the family of Aboyne, by Farquharson of Inverey 
a freebooter — or, more properly, a cattle-stealer — on Dee- 
side, where the levying of black-mail was as prevalent as it 
was at an earlier period on the banks of the Tweed. 

Inverey was related to the Baron of Brackley, and on 
friendly terms with him. He was believed in the country 
to be a warlock, from his marvellous escapes, and his ap- 
parently being proof against steel and lead. '* He is said 
to have been buried on tiie side of a hill, which the sun could 
never shine upon ; and ' Deil scoup wi' Fuddie ' is a pro- 
verbial form of execration still in use in the Meams, Fuddie 
being the nickname by which he was usually known."* 

The Farquharsons assert that this sad event was occca- 
sioned by the Baron having distrained, or *•' poinded," some 
cattle belonging to Inverey, and that this led to the attack, 
in which Brackley and his brother William were killed. 
The date of the murder, as given by Buchan in his " Glean- 
ings, "t is the 16th September, 1666. Inverey fled, and 
was outlawed, but subsequently found his way back to the 
scene of his freebooting exploits. 

* Jamieaon*8 Popular Ballads, vol. i. p. 104. 
t Peterhead, 1835, ISmo, p. 193. 
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(JAMIESON.) 

Down Dee side came Inverey, whistling and playing; 
He's lighted at Brackley yates at the day dawing. 

Says, " Baron o' Brackley, are ye within 1 
There's sharp swords at the yate will gar your blood 
spin/* 

The lady raise up, to the window she went : 
She heard her kye lowing o'er hill and o'er bent. 

" Rise up, ye baron, and turn back your kye ; 
For the lads of Drumwharran are driving them bye.** 

" How can I rise, lady, or turn them again 1 
Whare'er I have ae man, I wat they hae ten." 

" Then rise up, my lasses, tak rocks in your hand, 
And turn back the kye : I hae you at command. 

'* Gin I had a husband, as I hae nane, 

He wadna lie in his bower, see his kye ta'en." 

Then up got the baron, and cried for his graith ; 
Says, "Lady, I'll gang, though to leave you I'm laith. 
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" Come, kiss me, then, Peggy, and gie me my speir ;' 
I aye waa for peace, tho* I never feared weir. 

(" My glaive might hae hung in the ha* till my death. 
Or e'er I had drawn it a kinsman to scaitL) 

" Come kiss me, then, Peggy, nor think Fm to blame : 
I weel may gae out, but 1*11 never win in !" 

When Brackley was busked, and rade o'er the dose, 
A gallanter baron ne*er lap to a horse. 

When Brackley was mounted, and rade o'er the green, 
He was as bald a baron as ever was seen. 

Tho' there came wi* Inverey thirty and three. 
There was nane wi' bonny Brackley but his brother 
and he. 

Twa gallanter Gordons did never sword draw. 

But against four and thirty, wae's me ! what is twa ? 

Wi* swords and wi* daggers they did him surround ; 
And they've pierced bonny Brackley wi' mony a 
wound. 

Frae the head o' the Dee to the banks o' the Spey, 
The Gk>rdons may mourn him, and bann Inverey. 

" cam ye by Brackley yates, was ye in there 1 
Or saw ye his Peggy dear riving her hair 1" 
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^01 cam by Bncklev rates, I wis in there. 
And I saw his P^^ggv a-making good dieer.** 



That hAj she feasted them, earned them ben ; 
She hm^ed wT the mm that her Ymnn had alain. 

** O fye on je, Udy ! how ocmld je dae aae I 
Yon opened jcmr yates to the faose Inverey." 

She ate wi' hhn, drank wf him, welcomed hnn hame. 
She welcom*d the villain that slew the baion ! 

She kept him till morning, syne bade him b^;aiie. 
And showed him the road, that he shooldna be ta'en. 






Thro' Birss and Aboyne,** she said, lying in a toor, 
Cer the hills o' Glentanar yon'll skip in an hour." 



There's grief in the kitchen, and mirth in the ha'. 
But the Baron o' Brackley is dead and awa'. 

Inverey spak a word, and he spak it wrang, 

'* My wife and my bairns will be thinking lang." 

" wae fa' ye Inverey ! ill mat ye dee ! 
First U) kill Brackley, and then to slight me." 
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This Yersian (Buchan^s) posseases a good deal of vigour, 
and is more minute in the narrative than that which pre- 
cedes. It does not hesitate to inculpate the Baron's lady. 
In a note, Buchan says, ^* There are various drcumstances 
said to have given rise to the slaughter, but the most likely, 
in my opinion, is that it had been preconcerted between the 
Baron's wife and Inverey.'' Assuredly, if the drcumstances 
detailed in the ballad are true, there can be no difficulty in 
coming to this conclusion. 

Indeed, the lines removed from Jamieson's prefatory^ob- 
servations, and now added to the text, are tolerably strong 
evidence of the wickedness of the lady. As the verses were 
a portion of Mrs. Brown's traditionary copy, the previous 
editors were somewhat fastidious in excluding them from 
their proper place in the ballad. 

Buchan calls the murdered man Baron of Braikley. As 
Jamieson and Aytoun style him Brackley, we thought it 
better to retain this title in place of that of our Aberdonian 
Gleaner, preserving, however, in the text his Aberdonian 
phraseology, although it does not render the versification so 
polished and smooth as that of Jamieson's ballad, which 
Aytoun has adopted 

Some fragments of Brackley Castle existed in the time of 
Jamieson. The peasantry remembered the story as handed 
down by their forefathers ; and the gate through which the 
brothers departed, and the place where they were slain, 
were pointed out to such persons as made inquiry on the 
subject. 
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<BCCHA3r.) 

Inyerey came down Deeside whistlin and playin. 
He was at braye Braikley's jett ere it was dawin ; 

He rappit foa loadly, an wi a great roar. 
Cried, ''Cum down, com down, Braiklej, an open 
the door. 

** Are ye sleepin, Baronne, or are je wakin I 
Thers sharp swords at your yett will gar your bluid 
spin: 

" Open the yett, Braikley, an lat us within. 
Till we on the green turf gar your bluid rin." 

Out spak the braye Baronne owre the castell wa^ 
'' Are ye come to spulzie an plunder my ha t 



'' But gin ye be gentlemen, licht, and cum in. 

Gin ye drink o' my wine ye'll nae gar my bluid spin. 

" Gin ye be bird widdifus, ye may gang by. 

Ye may gang to the lawlands and steal their fat kye, 

" There spulzie like revers o' wjrld cateran clan, 
Wha plunder unsparing baith houses and Ian. 
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** Gin ye be gentlemen, licht, an cum in, 
Thers meat an drink i my ha for every man. 

" Gin ye be bird widdifus, ye may gang by, 
Gang down to the lawlans an steal horse an kye." 

Up spak his ladie, at his bak where she laid, 
** Get up, get up, Braikley, an be not afraid ; 
Thyre but bird widdifus wi belted plaids.'* 

" Cum kiss me, my Peggy, Fie nae langer stay. 
For I will go out an meet Inverey. 

** But hand your tongue, Peggy, and mak nae sic din, 
For yon same bird widdifus will prove to be men.*' 

She called on her Maries, they came to her ban ; 
Cries, "Bring your rocks, lasses, we will them coman; 

" Get up, get up, Braikley, and turn bak your kye, 
For me an my women will them defy. 

" Come forth than, my maidens, an show them some 

ply; 

Well fecht them, an shortly the cowards will fly : 

" Gin I had a husband, wheras I hae nane, 
He wadna ly in his bed and see his kye taen. 

"Thers four-an'-twenty milk white calves, twal* o' 

them kye. 
In the woods o Glentanner its ther they a' ly. 
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" Ther are goats in the Etnach, an sheep o the brae, 
An a will be plundered by young Inverey.'* 

" Now baud your tongue, Peggy, an gie me a gun, 
Ye'll see me gae furth, but Fie never return. 

" Call my brother William, my unkl also. 

My cousin James Gordon, we'll mount, an we'll 

go." 

AVhan Braikley was ready, an stood i the closs, 

He was the bravest Baronne that e'er munted horse ; 

Whan a war assembld on the castell green, 

Nae man like brave Braikley was ther to be seen. 

" Turn back, brither William, ye are a bridegroom, 

Wi bonnie Jean Gordon, the maid o the mill. 
sichin and sobbin she'll soon get her jfill." 

" Ime nae coward, brither, its kent Ime a man, 
He ficht i your quarral as langs I can stan*. 

" lie ficht, my dear brither, wi heart an guid will, 
An so will yung Harry that lives at the mill. 

" But turn, my dear brither, and nae langer stay, 
Whatll cum o your ladie gin Braikley they slay ? 

" Whatll cum o your ladie an bonny yung son, 
whatll cum o them when Braikley is gone V 
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" I never will turn, do ye think I will fly 1 
No : here I will ficht, and here I will die." 

" Strike, dogs," cries Inverey, " an ficht till yere slayn 
For we are four hunder, ye are but four men. 

" Strike, strike, ye proud boaster, your honor is gone, 
Your lans we will plunder, your castell we'll bum." 

At the head o the Etnach, the battel began, 
At little Auchoilzie they killd the first man. 

First they killd ane, an syne they killd twa, 
They killd gallant Braikley, the flowr o them a. 

They killd William Gordon an James o the Knox, 
An brave Alexander, the flowr o Glenmuick : 

What sichin an moaning war heard i the gleb. 
For the Baronne o Braikley, wha basely was slayn. 

" Came ye by the castell, an was ye in there. 
Saw ye pretty Peggy tearing her hair f * 

" Yes, I cam by Braikley, an I gaed in ther. 
An ther saw his ladie braiding her hair. 

" She was rantin an dancin, an singin for joy. 
An vowin that nicht she woud feest Inverey : 

" She eat wi him, drank wi him, welcomd him in. 
Was kin to the man that had slayn her Baronne." 
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Up spak the son on the noiirices knee, 
" Gin I live to be a man, revenged Tia be." 



Thers dool i the kitchen, an mirth i the ha, 
The Baronne o Braikley is dead an awa. 




THE LASS OF LOCHEOYAN. 

This .extremely beautiful ballad has, by the exertions of 
Scott, Jamieson, and Aytoun, been presented in a more 
perfect state than generally occurs. Herd printed a frag- 
ment of it, under the title of " Lord Gregory," in 1774. 

Scott observes, ** Lochryan, whence this ballad probably 
derives its name, lies in Galloway. The lover, who, if the 
story be true, may have been supposed to have been detained 
by sickness, is represented in the legend as confined by Fairy 
charms in an enchanted castle. The ruins of ancient edifices 
are still visible on the summits of most of those small islands 
—or rather insulated rocks— which lie along the coast of 
Ayrshire and Galloway, as Ailsa and Big Scaur." 

Aytoun terms it the choicest *'gem" in Jamieson^s collec- 
tion, whose version he prefers to that of Scott, — an opinion 
in which we have some hesitation in concurring. 



Vt^t ]La00 ot i^ocf^toyim. 

" WHA will shoe my bonny foot ? 

And wha will glove my. hand 1 
And wha will lace my middle jimp, 

Wi' a lang lang linen band 1 

" wha will kame my yellow hair 
With a new-made silver kame 1 

And wha will father my young son, 
Till Lord Gregory come hame 1 *' 
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" Thy father will shoe thy bonny foot, 
Thy mother will glove thy hand, 

Tliy sister will lace thy middle jimp, 
Till Lord Gregory come to land. 

" Thy brother will kame thy yellow hair 
With a new-made silver kame. 

And God will be thy bairn's father 
Till Lord Gregory come hame." 

" But I will get a bonny boat, 

And I will sail the sea ; 
And I will gang to Lord Gregory, 

Since he canna come hame to me." 

Syne she's garr'd build a bonny boat, 

To sail the salt salt sea : 
The sails were o' the light green silk, 

The tows o* taffety. 

She hadna sailed but twenty leagues, 
But twenty leagues and three. 

When she met wi' a rank robber. 
And a' his company. 

" Now whether are ye the queen hersell, 

(For so ye weel might be,) 
Or are ye the lass of Lochroyan, 

Seekin' Lord Gregory 1 " 



« 



O I am neither the queen," she said, 
" Nor sic I seem to be ; 
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But I am the lass of Lochroyan, 
Seekin' Lord Gregory.** 

" see na thou yon bonny bower, 

It's a' covered o*er wi* tin 1 
When thou hast sailed it round about, 

Lord Gregory is within.** 

And when she saw the stately tower 

Shining sae clear and bright, 
Whilk stood aboon the jawing wave, 

Built on a rock of height ; 

Says — " Row the boat, my mariners. 

And bring me to the land ! 
For yonder I see my love*s castle. 

Close by the salt sea strand.'* 

She sailed it round, and sailed it round, 

And loud, loud cried she — 
" Now break, now break, ye fairy cl^arms. 

And set my true love free ! " 

She's ta'en her young son in her arms. 

And to the door she's gane ; 
And long she knocked, and sair she ca'd, 

But answer got she nane. 

" open the door, Lord Gregory ! 

open, and let me in ! 

For the wind blaws through my yellow hair. 

And the rain draps o'er my chin.** 

VOL. n. 17 
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'' Awa, awa, ye ill woman ! 

Ye're no come here for good ! 
Ye're but some witch, or wil wariock. 

Or mennaid o* the flood." 

'* I am neither witch, nor wil warlock. 

Nor mermaid o' the sea ; 
But I am Annie of Lochroyan ; 

O open the door to me." 

'' Gin thou be Annie of Lochroyan, 
(As I trow thou binna she,) 

Now tell me some o' the love tokens 
That past between thee and me." 

" O dinna ye mind. Lord Gregory, 

As we sat at the wine. 
We changed the rings frae our fingers, 

And I can shew thee thine 1 

" yours was gude, and gude enough, 
But aye the best was mine ; 

For yours was o' the gude red gowd, 
But mine o' the disunond fine. 

" And has na thou mind. Lord Gregory, 

As we sat on the hill. 
Thou twin'd me o' my maidenhead, 

Eight sair against my will ) 

" Now, open the door. Lord Gregory I 
Open the door, I pray ! 
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For thy young son is in my arms, 
And will be dead ere. day." 

" If thou be the lass of Lochroyan, 

(As I kenna thou be,) 
Tell me some mair o* the love tokens 

Past between me and thee/* 

Fair Annie turned her round about; — 

" Weel ! since that it be sae ! 
May never a woman that has bom a son, 

Hae a heart sae fou o' wae ! 

" Take down, take down, that mast o' gowd 1 

Set up a mast o' tree I 
It disna become a forsaken lady 

To sail sae royallie." 

When the cock had crawn, and the day did dawn, 

And the sun began to peep, 
Then up and raise him Lord Gregory, 

And sair, sair did he weep. 

"01 hae dreamed a dream, mother, 

I wish it may prove true ! 
That the bonny lass of Lochroyan 

Was at the yate e'en now. 

"01 hae dreamed a djeam, mother, 

The thought o't gars me greet ! 
That fair Annie o* Lochroyan 

Lay cauld dead at my feet." 
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" Gin it be for Annie of Lochroyan 

That ye make a' this din, 
She stood a* last night at your door, 

But I trow she wan na in." 

" wae betide ye, ill woman ! 

An ill deid may ye die I 
That wadna open the door to her, 

Nor yet wadna waken me." 

he's gane down to yon shore side 

As fast as he could fare ; 
He saw fair Annie in the boat, 

£ut the wind it tossed her sair. 

" And hey, Annie, and how, Annie ! 

Annie, winna ye bide !" 
But aye the mair he cried Annie, 

The braider grew the tide. 

" And hey, Annie, and how, Annie ! 

Dear Annie, speak to me ! " 
But aye the louder he cried "Annie!" 

The louder roared the sea. 

The wind blew loud, the sea grew rough. 
And dashed the boat on shore ; 

Fair Annie floated through the faem, 
But the babie raise no more. 

Lord Gregory tore his yellow hair. 
And made a heavy moan ; 
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Fair Annie's corpse lay at his feet, 
Her bonny young son was gone. 

cherry, cherry was her cheek, 

And gowden was her hair ; 
But clay-cold were her rosy lips — 

Nae spark o' life was there. ' 

And first he kissed her cherry cheek, 

And syne he kissed her chin. 
And syne he kissed her rosy lips — 

There was nae breath within. 

" wae betide my cruel mother ! 

An ill death may she die ! 
She turned my true love frae my door, ' 

Wha came sae far to me. 

" wae betide my cruel mother ! 

An ill death may she die ! 
She turned fair Annie frae my door, 

Wha died for love o' me."* 



* In the "Scotish Traditional Versions of Andent Ballads," edited by J. 
H. Dixon (from the MS. of Peter Buchan), for the Percy Society in 1846, there 
is another yersion in which Love Gregory is substituted for Lord Gregory 
It is there stated that in the *** Cigar," a small periodical published in 1835, 
24mo, a ballad in imitation appeared under the title of Lord Thomas. 
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Of this ballad, which might be placed beside the Lament 
of I^y Anne Bothwell, five yerses appeared in Herd's 
Collection ; and Mr. Finlay subsequently recoyered several 
additional stanzas, which he printed under the title of 
*^ Jamie Douglas/' supposing that ihe heroine was the wife 
of the Regent Morton, — an error which has been corrected 
by the exertions of my friend, 6. R Einloch, Esq., to 
whom the popular poetry of Scotland owes yery many 
obUgations. 

Lady Barbara was the eldest daughter of John, Earl of 
Mar, and wife of James, second Marquess of Douglas. 
They were married at Edinburgh upon the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1670, and had James, Earl of Angus, after whose birth 
a separation followed, in consequence of alleged infidelity 
on the part of the lady. *''' The traditionary cause of the 
separation is thus detailed by Mary Barr, who had it, along 
with the ballad, about sixty years ago, from an old dey, or 
dairy-maid, at Douglas Castle. Mariotte Weir, heiress of 
Blackwood, married one Lowrie, who appears to have been 
chamberlain to the Marquis of Douglas, and on the birth of 
a son, he took the customary title of Tutor of Blackwood. 
Lowrie having, from unknown causes, conceived a violent 
hatred against the Marchioness of Douglas, contrived to 
poison the ear of the Marquess, by insinuating false tales of 
her infidelity ; and at last, by the plot of placing a pair of 
men's shoes below her bed, as detailed in the ballad, he 
succeeded in causing a separation, which was not only, it is 
said, heart-rending to the lady, but also to the Marquess, 
who, on the day of separation, was only withheld by the 
sarcasms and violence of Lowrie from seeking a reconcili- 
ation. 
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** The ballad was a great favourite of Archibald, Duke of 
Douglas, the son of the Marquess by his second wife, Lady 
Mary Eerr^ daughter of the Marquess of Lothian. The 
Duke used often to get the old dairy-maid above alluded 
to sing it to him, while he wheeled roimd the room in a 
gilded chair (the golden chair of the ballad), and muttered 
anathemas against Lowrie."* 

This information was communicated to Professor Aytoun 
by Mr. Einloch, and is to be found in the prefatory remarks 
to the ballad which, instead of ^^The Laird of Blacktirood,^' 
the Professor has christened ^^ The Marchioness of Douglass,^' 
a title which the Editor ventures to change to '^ The Lament 
of Lady Barbara Erskine,^^ — ^this being, according to his 
humble apprehension, a more appropriate designation, than 
that which her vile culumniator had induced her husband 
to believe she had disgraced. 

No proceedings followed this unhappy separation, except- 
ing a demand for aliment by the lady, which is thus noticed 
by Fountainhall, 23d Feb. 1677 :—" The Lady Marquis of 
Dowglas obtained at Secret Councell modified to her 4000 
merks for aliment till the first of June, since shee did not 
cohabit with her Lord, in respect of some difference between 
them.'' This is the best evidence that no proof what- 
ever existed of immorality on the part of the wife. Fountain- 
hallf is a witness to the general belief that Lowrie, or Law* 
rie, who had ceased to be the chamberlain of the Marquess 
in 1682, had been a chief cause of the separation. The 
Lady Barbara had no successor, until the death of her son 
James, Earl of Angus, who was slain at the attack ^^at 
Steenkerken, Feby. 24 (old style) 1692," deprived the 
Marquess of an heir of his own body to his title and estates, 
which would have gone to the Hamilton family, if he had 
no issue male. By a second marriage, the Marquess had a 

* Aytonn, vol. I p. 134. t Page 380. 
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son' i D 1 694 — the first and last Duke of Douglas — who received 
his ducal coronet in 1703, when only nine years of age; 
and Lady Jane, bom at Douglas, March 17th, 1698, who, 
becoming the wife of Sir John Stewart of Grandtully, Bart, 
was, at an advanced period of life, the mother of two 
sons, whose disputed maternity gave rise to the great 
Douglas cause, in which the decision of the Court of Session 
was reversed in the House of Lords, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the people of Scotland, whose sympathy was almost 
universally in favour of the children. 

A remarkable fact has been brought to light by the ex- 
tracts from the Fountainhall MSS., printed for the members 
of the Bannatyne Club, which places the Marquess of 
Douglas in no favourable point of view. " 17th July 1684. 
The Marquis of Douglas having got a letter from the King 
by Queansberrie^s power, recommending to the judges the 
case of that ancient family, and giving his son. Lord Angus, 
a pension of £200 sterling a-year to breid him ¥rith. He 
pursues his step-mother, the Lady Sutherland, before the 
Privy Counsell for ane aliment out of her jointure of 12,000 
merks per annum, Being, deducing the annual rents of his 
debts, he had not behind to sustain his dignity. Shee spoke 
for herselfe a long tyme ; and alledged, it was hard, when 
appearand airs mismanadged ther estates, and suffered 
cbamborlains (this was against Blaikwood) and others to 
impose upon them, that onerous provisions in contracts 
matrimonial should be burdened with them ; and that he had 
ratified her jointure expressly in 1669, after his majority. 
The affair was referred to a committee."* This is an early 
instance of a female appearing and pleading her own cause 
judicially. Her Ladyship's arguments were to the point, 
— an unusual circumstance with the fair sex when address- 
ing the Bench. 

* Fountainhall's Historical Notices, yoL iL p. 542. Bannatyne Clnb edition, 
Edin 1848, 4to. She was a daughter of David, Earl of Wemyss. 
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Think of a Douglas malriTig such a pitiful attack on the 
purse of his step-mother ! He had a large estate — sufficient 
next century to support the dignity of a Scotish Duke — and 
yet he could not afford a proper maintenance for his son 
and heir apparent. Viscount Dundee, in a letter to the 
Earl of Melford, dated 27th Jime 1689, says—'' The Mar- 
quees of Douglas is now a great knave, as well as beast,'' — 
epithets which, however coarse, were apparently not alto- 
gether undeserved, when his conduct towards his wife and 
son is con8i4ered. 

The Editor was fortunate enough to save from destruction 
a letter addressed by the Earl of Angus to the Marquis, from 
Utrecht, in January 1693. It was usual in those days to 
send youths of quality to the Low Countries for their edu- 
cation ; and this occurred in the case of his Lordship. His 
connection with Holland gave him an opportunity of reach- 
ing the ear of King William, of which he availed himself ; 
and having the good- will of his namesake, the Marquis of 
Queensberry, and other powerful relatives and friends, made 
a spirited attempt to induce his father to give him the 
means of joining the army. 

The son got the employment he coveted ; and very few 
months passed before he was killed, on the 3d of August, 
1692, with Lieut. -(Jeneral Mackay and Lieut.-Colonel Fulr 
lerton, at the siege of Steinkirk; — and thus perished a 
youth, who, had he been spared, would have been a fitting 
representative of the noble stock on both sides from which 
he sprang. The Mars were the oldest territorial Earls in 
Scotland,"^ and the origin of the Douglas is lost in antiquity. 

From an elegy upon the Earl, written by Robert Flem- 
ing, and printed at Edinburgh, 1692, (small 4to.,) we ex- 
tract the following character : — 

* At the disciualon in the Commons upon the restoration of the forfeited 
Peerages, Secretary (afterwards Sir Robeit) Peel obsenred that the Earldom 
of Mar "was one of the most ancient in the kingdom, and, according to Lord 
Holies, existed before any records of Parliament*'— Hansard, Jane li, 1824. 



« 
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" I^t then the world know how it U bereft 
Of such a glorious flower, as death has left 
Scarce snch another standing on the stage ;— 
A flower, the glory of this dwariy age; 
One who with snch a radiant Inrtre shone 
In the first budding as if taUj grown, 
Who, tho* a yonth, did to snch virtue rise. 
As few, er'n in this noon, do e'er comprise. 
He was all beauty ; loyely, noble, brare, 
Were the perfections which him nature gave! 
And as his birth and his descent was high. 
So glory was the object ot his eye. 
Mean things he scom'd, [he] was in all things great; 
His life did shew his soul was ^rirtoe's seat** 



These sort of eulogies are for the most part qneeticmable, 
but the original letter of his Lordship to tiie Marquis, 
written from Utrecht in January 1692, goes very fax to 
verify the praises of Mr. Fleming. 

In this epistle, Lord Angus shews his extreme anxiety to 
obtain permission to leave his studies, and embark in a 
military life. He states his case with the utmost deference 
and respect to his far from estimable parent. He says he is 
alive to the difficulties affecting the Marquis, and expresses 
his earnest desire to relieve him of the burden of mainten- 
ance. There is one circumstance in the document worthy 
of notice. In enumeratiug the high bom persons by whose 
advice the noble youth was influenced, they are 2UI men- 
tioned as friends of the Douglas family, but the name of 
none of his mother^s relations appears. 

The composition of the document is excellent, the spell- 
ing of the time generally correct^ and the penmanship dear 
and distinct. It is evident that his lordship had taken the 
full benefit of the instructions he received abroad. His 
lordship mentions that he had not received letters from the 
marquess for some time previous, and ^^ Mr. Granstoun '^ had 
also got none either. This gentleman was probably the 
tutor with whom Lord Angus had been placed. A copy of 
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this most interesting letter will be fotmd in the Appendix 
to this volume. 

Nearly one hundred and ninety years have elapsed since 
the event which gave rise to the ballad, and more than one 
hundred have passed away since the dairy-maid at Douglas 
Castle sang the ditty to its noble owner, who died 21st July 
1761 ; yet the incidents of the preceding century have been 
traditionally preserved with a precision and accuracy quite 
surprising. In no one instance of any moment has the recite 
been mistaken, for her story is corroborated by evidence of 
a most unimpeachable description — the records, — and the 
MSS. of Lord Fountamhall printed in 1844 for the first time. 

The family of Weir of Blackwood was of considerable 
antiquity in the county of Lanark. Whether they were 
cadets of the EngHsh family of Yere is uncertain, and not 
very important, as in the male line they are extinct, and 
beci»ne so upon the death of George Weir in 1646. This 
gentleman was twice married, his first wife Margaret being 
a daughter of William Yere of Stonebyres ; and his second, 
a lady called, by Douglas, Barbara Johnston. By his last 
wife he had no issue, but by his first there was an only 
daughter Mariotte, who took as her first husband Lieutenant- 
Colonel James Bannatyne, the brother-german of John 
Bannatyne of Corehouse, which, like Stonebyres, was an 
estate on the Falls of the Clyde. Colonel Bannatyne did not 
survive his marriage long, and his widow next espoused a 
man of the name of William Lowrie or Lawrie, and the 
result of this connection was Greorge, who took the name 
of Weir, and excepting in the retour of his services 1650, 
where he is designated alias Lowrie, never afterwards ap- 
pears to have used his father's name. Li this instrument he 
is styled cousin of Bannatyne, and his heir of entail. How 
that could be has not been ascertained. That this William 
Lowrie or Lawrie was the defamer of Lady Barbara cannot 
be disputed, and that he had vast power over the marquis 
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18 obviouA. He was a Coyenanter, mixed up with risingB 
of the period, and inimical to the race of Stuart. He was 
the Douglas chamberlain until his final apprdiension, when 
he lost his office. He very nearly sufferod death for his 
offences, but had infiuenoe to procure a remission, and after 
suffering a tedious imprisonment, a pardon was granted to 
him. Bj the revolution he got all the proceedings against 
him annulled and a complete rehabilitation ; he was then 
very old, at least^FountainhaQ intimates as much. 

George Weir, his son by Mariotte Weir, was a Onnmis- 
sioner of Supply for the county of Lanark in the year 1678. 
He died before his father; this was before 1683. Lowry's grand- 
son, who is said to have been created a baronet by William 
lU. on the 28th November 1694, is entered as a Ooomussioner 
of Supply in 1704. This Laird of Blackwood dying in Feb- 
ruary 1716, left two sons, William and Greorge, succes- 
sively baronets. The latter having no issue male, the suc- 
cession opened to Catherine, the daughter of the former, 
who in 1733 became the wife of the Hon. Charles Hope of 
Craigiehall, in the county of Linlithgow, and was the 
mother of three sons, the eldest of whom died young — ^the 
second, William, succeeded to Craigiehall and Blackwood ; 
and the youngest son, John, a merchant in London, became 
M.P. for West Lothian. He was author of two very curious 
volumes in prose and verse. A specimen of his poetical 
talent will be found in ^^Scotish Ballads and Songs,'' 
Edin. 1859, p. 73. He was father of that high-minded and 
excellent man, the Right Honourable Charles Hope, Lord 
President of the Court of Session, Major-Greneral John Hope, 
and Admiral William Hope Johnstone, who married tiie 
heiress of Annandale. 

After the death of his first wife, the Hon: Charles Hope 
Vere married the niece of the once celebrated Anne Vane, 
of whom so much scandal is recorded in Lord Hervey's un- 
compromising memoirs. 
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In the version of the song as originally sang, verses of 
Waly Waly had been introduced. These have been judi- 
ciously removed by Professor Aytoun. They are not only 
interpolations, but exceedingly injudicious ones, as they do 
not at aU assort with the rest of the ballads. They are pro- 
bably of an earlier date, and are more likely to refer to the 
time of Anne Both well than of Barbara Erskine, seeing that 
it was not very likely that the latter lady would come from 
Douglas Castle to make Arthur Seat her bed, and Saint 
Anthonys Well her fountain. 

The ballad erroneously asserts that the injured lady was 
received by her parents with open arms, 'niis is an error, 
as John Earl of Mar died in 1668. Her brother Charles, 
the next Earl, was colonel of a regiment of foot at the 
date of the separation. He married lady Mary Maule, 
daughter of the Earl of Panmure, and died in 1689. It 
is therefore plain that it was he, the brother, and not the 
father that took home the lady. 

How the Lady of Blackwood came to bestow her hand 
and estate on William Lowrie or Lawrie — a man of uncer- 
tain lineage, is nowhere explained. He was a Covenanter, 
and not looked upon favourably by the restored govern- 
ment. The Marchioness doubtlessly inherited the opinions 
of her family, and as these were antagonistic to those of 
Lowrie, he might be fearful that her influence over the 
Marquis might be prejudicial to the Covenanters. The right 
of Lowrie's son was questioned, for the retours shew that 
the colonel's immediate elder brother, Bannatyne of Core- 
house, was served heir of conquest to the Blackwood estates. 
Conquest means the right of an elder to succeed to his next 
brother, who has ^^ conquered ^' an heritable estate; the 
rule being that conquest ^^ ascends,'^ heritage ^^ descends.^' 
Corehouse must have been unsuccessful in his attempt, as 
Weir alias Lowrie kept possession. 

* The estate of Corehoiue was deyised to Oeori^ Cranston, Esq., after- 
wards a Lord of Session, by a lady of whom he was no rehitlTe, to the pre- 
iadice of Roger Aytonn, Esq., the heir at law, the tether of the poet 
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ftalrs Barfiarf HhnOHm^n ftsmmt 

I WAS a lady of high renown. 
As liyed in the north countrie ; 

I was a lady of high renown, 
When Earl Douglas loved me. 

When we cam thro' Glasgow toon, 
We were a comely sight to see : 

My gude lord in velvet green, 
And I myself in cramoisie. 

Wlien we cam to Douglas toon. 
We were a fine sight to behold : 

My gude lord in cramoisie, 
And I mysel in shining gold. 

When that my auld son was bom, 
And set upon the nurse's knee, 

I was happy woman as e'er was one, 
And my gude lord he loved me. 

But ! an my young son was bom. 
And 6et upon the nurse's knee. 

And I mysel were dead and gone, 
For a maid again I'll never be ! 

There came a man into this house. 
And Jamie Lockhart was his name, 
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And it was tauld to my good lord 
That I was in the bed wi* him. 

There cam another to this house, 

And a bad friend he was to me ! 
He put Jamie's shoon below my bed-stock, 

And bade my good lord come and see. 

Oh ! wae be to you, Blackwood ! 

And aye an iU death may ye dee ; 
For ye was the first and the foremost man 

That parted my good lord and me. 

When my gude lord cam in to my room, 

This great falsehood for to see, 
He tum'd about, and wi* a gloom. 

He straight did take fareweel o' me. 

" fare-thee-weel, my once loved maid, 
fare-thee-weel, once dear to me ! 

fare-thee-weel, my once lovely maid. 
For wi' me again ye shall never be." 

" Sit doun, sit doun, now, Jamie Douglas, 

Sit t^ee doun, and dine wi' me ! 
And m set thee on a chair of gold, 

And serve thee kindly on my knee." 

" When cockle shells shall turn silver bells, 
And mussels they bud on a tree, — 

When frost and snaw turns fire to bum. 
Then FU sit doun, and dine wi' thee." 
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" wae be to you, Blackwood, 
And aye an ill death may ye dee I 

Ye war the first and foremost man 
That parted my good lord and me," 

When my father he heard word 
That my gude lord had forsaken me, 

He sent fifty o' his brisk dragoons 
To fetch me hame to my ain countrie. 

The day that I was forced to go — 
My bonny palace for to lea'e — 

I went into my gude lord's room. 
But alas ! he wadna speak to me. 

" fare-thee-weel, Jamie Douglas, 
And fare-ye-weel, my children three ; 

I hope your father may prove more kind 
To you than he has been to me. 

" You tak every ane to be like yoursel. 
And loving ilk ane that they see ; 

But I could swear by the Heavens high, 
I ne'er knew another man but thee. 

" foul fa' ye, fause Blackwood, 
And aye an ill death may ye dee, 

For ye was the first occasioner 
Of parting my gude lord and me." 

When we gaed in by Edinburgh toun. 
My father and my mother they met me. 
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Wi' trumpets sounding on eveiy side ; 
But alaa ! tbey couldna comfort me ! 

"Hand your tongue, daughter," my father said, 

" And of your weeping let abee ; 
And we'll get out a bUl of divorce. 

And I'll get a far better lord for thee." 

" haud your tongue, father," I said, 
" And wi' your talking let me be ; 

I wadna gie ae kiss o' my un lord's lips 
For a' the men in the west conntrie." 

" an I had my baby bom. 

And set upon the nurse's knee, 
Ajnd I mysel were deid and g""" 



Ajad I mysel were deid and gane. 
For a maid again I'll never be." 




THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER. 

The decisive victory obtained by the aoldiere of the Ckun« 
monwealth over the Scotish army was naturally hailed with 
joy by the Puritans; and as they abominated anything that 
might savour of a profane ballad, they adopted the device 
of substituting a spiritual song. Whether this was generally 
resorted to, is uncertain; but assuredly the Rev. John 
Goodwin and Mr. Lamb favoured their oougregation with 
specimens of their lyrical efforts, — one of which may be 
taken as a specimen of the poetical powers of these inspired 
pastors. It is to be found in a singularly curious and 
very rare little volume, bearing the title of *^ Two Hyms or 
Spiritual Songs sung in Mr. Goodwin^s Congregation on 
Fridey last, being the 24th of October 1651, which was a day 
set apart by Authority of Parliament for a Solemn Thanks- 
giving unto God by this Nation, for that most wonderfull 
and happy Successe of the English Army, under the con- 
duct of his Excellency the Lord-General Cromwel, over the 
Scotish Forces at Worcester. Also a letter for satisfaction 
of some Presbyterian Ministers and others, who hold it un- 
lawful! to give thanks for the shedding of blood Psalms 
97-8 ; Revelations 14. 3. London : Printed by F. N., in 
Aldersgate Street, 1651." Li place of two, there are three 
of these songs of praise — ^two by Groodwin, and one by Lamb. 

In the letter, the objecting Presbyterians are answered 
thus : considering it ** simply of its self, it is a sad thing, 
and a matter rather of sorrowing than rejoycing, to see so 
noble a creature as man to loose his life in such a manner ; 
but as it is to be considered in the relative, and by the 
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effect and drift of the Enemy which sought for our lives. 
Liberty, and Freedom, even in the ordinancies of God I 
say, if men become thus stubborn and wilful, their destruc- 
tion becomes a matter of joy and delight.^* 

Very, convincing, truly ! and such reasoning might, with 
equal propriety, be extended to the Burnings at Smithfield, 
or as a justification for the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew. 
The writer, after various quotations from Scripture, con- 
cludes thus: — after trusting that the Presbyterian objectors 
should ponder and consider seriously, ^^they, so far from 
censuring us, will join with us in this heavenly duty, from 
whence will arise an overflow or breaking forth of the 
spirit in songs of joy and gladness.*^ 

Of the three *^ songs of gladness,^* the last has been 
selected. It is the composition of the Rev. Mr. Groodwin, 
and was perhaps simg by his congregation to a Psalm tune. 
Geddes, in his " Saints' Recreations," had, as we previously 
noticed, one of his godly songs set to Gromlet's Lilt, the 
music of which will be found, we should have previously men- 
tioned, in Thomson's " Orpheus Caledonius." The Rev. Row- 
land Hill, a most exemplary and worthy man, is said to have 
justified this adaptation of secular music, remarking that he 
saw no reason ^^ why Satan should get all the good tunes:" 
Not very many years ago, a gentleman who had gone to 
hear a celebrated Unitarian preacher in a church in the 
north, was rather startled by the congregation, after the 
sermon, finishing their worship by a spontaneous chorus to 
the tune of " Glorious Apollo." 

There not being, so far as the Editor is aware, any song 
or ballad perpetrated in Scotland on the subject of the over • 
throw of her army in this disastrous battle, he has been in- 
duced to reprint this strange spiritual ballad so indicative 
of no very Ghristian feeling on the part of at least a sec- 
tion of the pious supporters of the Gonunonwealth, if it 
merited that iitle, — seeing that in reality it became ahnost 
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an abaolate •oreieigiitj in the penon of one man — Oliver, 
the Lord Protector — under whose rule England once more 
held her head np among the^nations of the earth. 



€it HuttU of mnttfitn. 

The mighty God hath once again 
Appeared from Heaven hig^. 

His people to deliver from 
The House of Slavery. 

The 'Iron yoke helately broke, 

Which men prepared had 
To put upon the neck of saints, 

To make their hearts full sad. 

The Northern waves lift up their voice, 

And roared so terribly. 
That English land thereat 'gan quake. 

And tremble fearfully. 

Of Men and Horses, fierce and stout. 
Their Armies were prepared ; 

Gilial, and Ammon, Amalek, 
And Tyre were insnared 

To joyn in sinfidl leage against 
The Lord, the Lord of might, 

And his despised ones, because 
They weak appear'd in fight. 
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Come, let us tread them down (said they) 

Like clay and mire in street ; 
We'll give them Laws, and Lords, and Kings, 

And all as we think meet. 

Our Sword shall teach them what to know 

Of God, what to believe : 
To worship him as they think meet. 

No longer will we give. 

Their lives upon their knees they shall 

Of us begg and intreat ; 
The dust o* th* Earth we will compel 

Them to lick at our feet. 

These swelling words the Heavens above 

Disdeyned long to hear : 
The Stars made ready for to fight. 

Each one out of his sphere. 

And God, the holy one of those 

Who thus despised were. 
To stop the way 'gainst such rebukes. 

Brought forth both shield and spear. 

His Enemies' heart he takes away. 

And gives unto his Friends, 
To them the wings of fear for flight : 

To these, a Sword he sends. 

To execute his judgment just 
On them that sought their woe. 
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To teach them violence to hate, 
And righteous things to do. 

The Lord, and his, together thus 

Triumphed gloriously : 
Thousands by death, yet thousands more 

Fell by captivity. 

This mighty work recalls to mind 

The days of ancient date, 
When Grod on high the swelling powers 

Of Egypt did abate. 

And when the staff of Midian 

Was by him broke asunder, 
Wherewith he smote the innocent, 

And sought to bring them under. 

This is a day the Lord hath made 
A day of grace and wonder, 

Wherein our prayers from the Heavens 
He answer'd hath in Thunder. 

Out of the hands, and bands of those 
Who sought to make us thrall. 

He hath delivered us by an Hand 
Far higher than them all. 

He that hath thus delivered us 

Shall be our God for ever ; 
Him will we love. Him will we sene : 

Forsake us he will never. 



THE BATTLE OF PENTLAND HILLS. 

This ballad appeared for the first time in ^^ The Minstrelsy 
of the Scotish Border," having been taken down from re- 
citation. It is a Royalist production evidently, from the 
contemptuous way in which the Covenanters are mentioned. 
This rising was occasioned by the severity with which Sir 
James Turner had dealt with the Covenanters of the west, 
and the heavy fines imposed by him on the Non-conformists 
in Dumfries, which were so oppressively vexatious that the 
inhabitants took the law in their own hands, and made their 
persecutor and his soldiers prisoners. Although supported 
by very few of the landed proprietors, the insurgents were 
encouraged by many of the ejected clergy, and induced to 
believe that their ranks would be gradually increased as 
they proceeded towards the metropolis. It is believed that 
when they reached Lanark, their number amounted to up- 
wards of three thousand, but when it came to their know- 
ledge that Edinburgh was fortified, the townsmen under 
arms, and cannon drawn out for their reception, the insur- 
gents gradually became less and less, and scarcely one-third 
of them remained. These zealous men resolved courageously 
to do battle with the royal army ; but it was a vain effort, 
for they could not stand against Dalzell, who, it was asserted 
by them, had sold himself to his Satanic majesty. 

During this march, Sir James Turner* (the Major Dalgetty 
of '* the Legend of Montrose ^^), had remained their prisoner) 

* Sir James was the anthor of a military treatise in folio, caUed "Pallas 
Armata^" which has, in a perfect state, a very beaatifkil portrait of him pre- 
fixed. He had preyioosly written a little work, now of great rarity, called, 
'* a Translation from Louis de May, Knight and Counsellor of the Duke of 
Wnrtcnburgh, of a Discourse, Historical and Political, of the War of Hun- 
gary," Sue Glasgow, Robert Sanders, Printer to the Town. ICtdO. 12mo. 
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and to their credit, be it said, was treated welL Indeed 
this fact is admitted in his amusing Memoirs. He mentions 
that on the morning of the eventful day which produced 
such disastrous consequences to his captors, ^^ some foure 
or five miles from Edinburgh, at a place called Gallow-law 
(ane ominous name), they made ane halt, waiting for their 
breakfasts. Some whereof, and these not a few, I saw go 
into Fulford,* not to plunder, for that was ane odious word 
in the ears of the saincts, but only to enquire how Sir 
William Purvis his cellars were provided. At this place 
one of my guards made me a proffer of some bread and 
cheese, whidi he said he had got at a curaVs house. ^' 

Sir William Purves, the son of an Edinburgh burgess, 
was then proprietor of Woodhouselee. His fifth daughter, 
Roeina, was married, says Playfair, to Deans of Woodhouse- 
lee, '' to whom Sir William had sold that estate." He died, 
it is said, between 1684 and 1685, and is supposed to have 
been the prototype of the Sir William Worthy of Ramsay's 
'* Gentle Shepherd." At the date of the purchase by Deans, 
Woodhouselee contained the entire property, but when, in 
consequence of pressing circumstances, the estate passed 
from the hands of a descendant, it was divided into two 
portions. The old fortalice and lands adjacent were de- 
nominated Auld Woodhouselee, whilst the other half, called 
Foulford, obtained the designation of New Woodhouselee, 
and the present house was partiy erected from the materials 
of the old place. 

The Covenanters, on passing Glencross water, at Inglis- 
ton Bridge, perceived on their right the advanced-guards 
of DalzieVs army, whom they at first supposed to be the 
Laird of Caldwell, who had been prevented from joining them 
at Lanark by the intervention of Dalziel^s forces ; but hay- 
ing soon ascai^ained their mistake, they left the high road, 
and made for the hills, where they took up a strong position 

♦ The " Antlent tower of Fulford," now Woodhouselee. 
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on the south slope of the House of Muir o' Hill,* on a ridge 
or tongue of ground called Bullion Green. 

l%e right flank of their infantry was defended by the 
broken banks of Glencross water ; their front by a gully or 
deep ravine which, running at nearly right angles with the 
water, divided the hostile forces from one anoUier. 

The Covenanters did not now exceed 900 men, while 
Dalziel^s forces are stated to have been three times as numer- 
ous. Colonel Wallace occupied the centre with his infantry. 
On the right was a small body of horse, consisting" of « the 
Gralloway gentlemen, commanded by '^ Barscob ^' ; and their 
left flank, which was the most accessible point of the posi- 
tion, was covered by their principal body of horse, under 
the command of Major Learmonth. In Fountainhall^s 
Chronological Notes there is the following notice of these 
two commanders, under date 1682 : ^^ Major Joseph Lear- 
month was tane at his own House near Peebles by the Laird 
of Meldrum. He had been the Commander of the Whigs 
both at Pentland and Bothwell. Many attempts had been 
made to take him, but he frustrate them all by a subteranian 
cave under his House. Many about this time were seized, 
amongst them another leader of the Whigs called M^Lealand 
of Barscob (Barscube). They were each condemned to be 
hanged, but were reprieved." 

The battle that ensued is thus described by Colonel 
Wallace, who commanded the Covenanters, in his Narra- 
tive of the Rising : — 

***We marched away straight to Ingliston Bridge, in 
about the point of Pentland Hills. We were not well to- 
gether when there was a report of a body marching towards 
us, through a glen that comes from Cfdder, through Pent- 
land Hills, towards Pennycuik. Because it was hard by us 
we went but two or three paces farther up the brae, when 

* Now belonging to the Right Honourable John Inglis of Olencorse, Lord* 
President of the College of Justice. 
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we diaoorered them within a quarter of a mile of ua. Now 
there was a great glen betwixt ns, bo as neither at us ooold 
have access to each other. There we stood biandiahiiig our 
swords. Now their foot was not come up, onty were com- 
ing a party of their horse, about fifty or thereabouts. See- 
ing they could not come at us here, they take away westwaid. 
A party of , ours, much of the same number, were conunanded 
to march the same way. Both parties marches thus along 
the side of their own hill towards an even piece of ground, 
to which both of them came. They were not long asunder 
when once they were there. After they had discharged 
their fire, they closed, and for a considerable time stood 
dealing with swords ; at last the enemy runs ; and if they 
had not retired by a way that there was no dealing with 
them, alongst the side of a steep hill, it is like there had 
not many of them gone home.' The following particulais 
of the cavalry skirmishes are given in the Memoirs of Mr. 
Veitch, who was an eye witness : — 

"• *' General Dakiel, coming from Currie through the hills, 
of which they got notice, was the occasion of their taking 
of themselves to that strength; and within half-an-hour 
after a select body of DabdeVs forces, commanded by Major- 
General Drummond, fell upon the select party that was on 
the top of the hill. Drummond and his party were instantly 
beat back, to the great confusion and consternation of their 
army, hundreds whereof, as they were following disorderly 
through the hill sides, threw down their arms, and ran 
away. 

*^ ^ Major Learmont commanded the second party, who 
beat the enemy again. The Duke of Hamilton hardly 
escaped, by Ramsay, Dean of Hamilton, his laying his 
sword upon the Duke^s back to ward off the countryman's 
btroke, that he saw he was bringing on him. Dalziel sent 
lip a party quickly to rescue the Duke, who beat back Lear- 
mont, and shot his horse under him ; but he, starting back 
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to a fold-dike, killed one of the four who pursued him, and 
mounting his horse, came off in spite the other three. 

*^* In this first assault,' continues Colonel Wallace, * fell 
with the first fire Mr. John Crookshanks and Mr. Andrew 
M^Gormick, two main instruments of the attempt, — two 
Ireland ministers.' 

**• ^ They being beaten back thus with some loss of men 
on both hands, there was a party of our foot commanded 
towards that place, where they and the rest of their horse 
stood, being no ways accessible for horse to do them any 
hurt Upon the foot's approach, they were forced to quit 
that side of the Glen that lay on the west hand, and 
to go over to the east side of the Glen, whore they stayed 
till their foot came up. In this condition we stood fore* 
against other — ^neither of us could well come at other, where 
we stood. When their foot came up, their whole horse and 
foot came down off a hill towards a moor, beneath us on 
our right hand, and there they drew up in battle array, 
thinking to provoke us to quit our ground, and to fight 
them on even ground ; we perceiving how numerous they 
were — ^being at least, in all, three times our number — ^re- 
solved not to quit our ground. There we stood only front- 
ing other. 

" ' After this we perceive a party of their horse on their 
right hand advancing towards us. The party came so near, 
that we found ourselves called to give them a meeting. The 
two parties met, and after fire given on both sides, they fell 
to it with their swords. Whilst the two troops are dealing 
it thus betwixt them, our foot partly makes them run, — 
immediately their horse runs likewise. So soon as the 
enemy see their horse put to flight, inunediately tha:^ is 
another party commanded off the right hand, and quickly 
advances towards their relief. On this another party is 
sent from our left hand to meet them. After these two 
fresh bodies had grasped awhile together, the enemy runs, 
and in view of all this party of ours, did so boldly pursue 
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them, that they chased them far away by their body. Upou 
this advances the rest of their horse that were on their right 
hand, and forcing back oar party, a party of our horse on 
the right hand were sent off. Now their whole body of 
horse on their left hand were unbroken ; and upon these two 
parties being engaged, their whole left hand of horses ad- 
vances. Now, we had no more than a matter of fourscore 
to meet with their whole left hand : always all marches up 
towards other; but being oppressed with multitudes, we 
were beat back.* 

'' Thus fell at this battle of Rullion Green the ' Rising of 
the West.' *The victory,* adds Gruickshanks, 'was cele- 
brated with almost as many guns from the castle as there 
were men slain in the fields, and the prisoners taken were 
all crowded together in a place near the Tolbooth called 
Haddock's Hole, now one of the city churches.' Dalziel 
was rewarded by the gift of the forfeited estate of Muir of 
Galdwell." After the Revolution the estate was restored in 
a better conbition than it was when Dalziel got it. 

In commemoration of the battle, a monumental stone has 
been erected, bearing the inscriptions that follow ; and the 
28th of November is observed by the Gameronians, who 
annually enjoy the luxury of a field-preaching on that event- 
ful day : — 

Here — 
and near to 
this place lyes the 
Reverend Mr. John Grookshank 
Minister of the Gospel and 
About fifty other true coven- 
anted Presbeterians who were 
killed in this place in their own 
Inocent self-defence and def- 
fence of the covenanted 
work of reformation by 
Thomas Dalzeel of Bins 
upon the 28th of November 
1666 Rev 12-11. Erected 
September 1788. 
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(on the REVEIISE.) 

A Cloud of Witnemes lyos hero 
Who for Ghrifit^s Interest did apponr 
For to restore true Liberty 
Overturned then by tyrrany 
And by proud Prelates who did ra|(o 
Against the Lords own heritage 
The sacrificed were for the laws 
For Christ their king his noble caum* 
These heros fought with groat renown 
By falling got the Martyr^s crown.* 



The gallant Grahams cum from tho wost, 
Wi* their horses black as ony craw ; 
The Louden lads they marched fast, 
To be at the Rhyns of Gallowa'. 

Betwixt Dumfries town and Argyle, 
The lads they marched mony a mile ; 
Souters and tailors unto them drew, 
Their Covenants for to renew. 

The Whigs, they wi* their merry cracks, 
Gar^d tho poor pedlars lay down their packs ; 

* For a considerable part of the details relatiye to the battle, the Editor is 
indebted to the author of a privately printed brochure, entitled, ''Narrati^ 
of the Battle of Pentland Hills at Bullion Green,** 38th November 1861. Ed' 
burgh, 1866, royal 8Ta 
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THE BATTLE OF FE>'TI_iyD HILLS. 

Tba trumpeta bkw uid the cuiours &ew. 
Ami each man on his armour drew ; 
TlLe WhigB were ^ver ao moch ag!Li^, 
When they saw their saddles toom sae 6iet. 

The clevereet men stood in the van, 
The Whigs they took their heels and ran ; 
Bat such a raking was never seen, 
AiS the raking o' the Rnllion Green. 




BATTLE OF DRUMCLOG. 

• 

Tiii< battle was fought on the first of June 1679, and the 
Koyalist party suffered a defeat. Sir Walter Scott, in *^ Old 
Mortality," has given a most iutafesting bat, historically 
speaking, inaccurate account of the defeat Had he seen 
the original letter addressed to the Eari of Linlithgow by 
Dundee, then only Captain Graham, he would have avoided 
several mistakes. It does not appear that any officer of the 
name of Grahame was slain, and the comet who nnhi^ily 
fell was named Crawford. 

We quote Dundee^s own account as communicated by 
him in a letter to the Earl of Linlithgow, dated Glasgow, 
June the 1st, 1679:— 

^* My I^ord : — Upon Saturday's night, when my Lord 
Rosse came into this place, I marched out ; and because of 
the insolency that had been done two nights before at Rug- 
len, I went thither, and inquired /or the names. So soon as 
I got them, I sent out parties to seize on them, and found 
not only three of those rogues, but also an intercommuned 
(outlawed) minist^ called King. We had them at Strath- 
aven about six in the morning yesterday ; and, resolYing to" 
convey them to this, I thought that we might make a little 
tour, to see if we could fall upon a conventicle ; which we 
did, little to our advantage. For, when we came in sight of 
them, we found them drawn up in battle, upon a most ad- 
vantageous ground, to which there was no coming but 
through mosses and lakes. They were not preaching, and 
had got away all their women and childr^i. They consisted 
of four battalions of foot, and all well armed with fusils and 
pitchforks, and three squadrons of horse. We sent, both, 
parties to skirmish ; they of foot, and we of dragoons : They 
run for it, and sent down a battalion of foot against them 
(the dragoons) ; We sent threescore of dragoons, who made 
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them run again shamefully : But, in the end, (they perceiv- 
ing that we had the better of them in skirmish), they re- 
solved a general engagement, and immediately advanced 
with their foot, the horse following: They came through 
the loch, and the greatest body of all made up against my 
troop : We kept our fire till they were within ten pace of 
us: They received our fire, and advanced to shock: The 
first {Jiref] they gave us, brought down the Cornet Mr. 
Crafford (Crawford) and Captain Bleith (Blyth) : Besides 
that, with a pitchfork, they made such an opening in my 
sorrel horse's belly, that his guts hung out half an ell ; and 
yet he carried me off a mile ; which so discouraged our men, 
that they sustained not the shock, but fell into disorder. 
Their horse took the occasion of this, and pursued us so 
hotly that we got no time to rally. I saved the standards ; 
but lost on the place about eight or ten men, besides 
wounded. But the dragoons lost many more. They are not 
come easily off on the other side, for I saw several of them 
fall before we came to the shock. I made the best retreat 
the confusion of our people would suffer ; and am now lay- 
ing with my Lord Ross. The town of Strathaven drew up 
as we was making our retreat, and thought of a pass to cut 
us off ; but we took courage and fell to them [and] made 
them run, leaving a dozen on the place. What these rogues 
will do yet I know not ; but the country was flocking to 
them from all hands. This may be counted the beginning of 
the rebellion, in my opinion. I am, my liOrd, your Lord- 
ship's most humble servant, J. Grahame." 

Burley, who commanded the cavalry of the Covenanters 
at Drumclog, was John BaKour of Kinloch, one of the 
assassins of James Sharpe, the Archbishop of St. Andrews. 
He was a fierce bloody-minded man, who boasted of the 
murder. See Napier, vol. ii., p. 229, and Scott's Min- 
strelsy, where the battle is called the " Battle of Loudon 
Hill." 

VOL. n. 19 
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l8T JUNE, 1679. 

You'll manrel when I tell 70a o' 
Our noble Boiley and his train ; 

When last we marched ap through the 
Wr saz-and-twenty westland men. 

Than they I ne'er o' braver heard. 
For they had a' baith wit and skill ; 

They proved rig^t well, as I heard tell. 
As they cam up o'^ London hilL 

Weel prosper a' the Grospel lads, 
That are into the west countrie ; 

Ay wicked Claver'se to demean. 
And ay an ill dead may he die ! 

For he's drawn up i' battle rank. 
An' that baith soon an' hastillie ; 

But they wha live till simmer come, 
Some bludie days for this will see. 

But up spak cruel Claver'se then, 
Wi' hastie wit, and wicked skill, 

" Gie fire on yonder westlan' men : 
I think it is my sovereign's will." 
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But up bespake his comet then, 

" Wi' nae consent o' mine it*8 be ! 
I ken m ne*er come back again, 

And mony mae as well as me. 

" There is not ane o' a' yon men 

But wha is worthy other three ; 
There is na ane among them a' 

That in his cause wiU stop to die. 

" An' as for Burley, him, I knaw. 
He's a man of honour, birth, an' fame ; 

Gie him a sword into his hand, 
He'll fight thyself and other ten." 

But up spak wicked Claver'se then, 

I wat his heart it raise fu' hie ! 
And he has cried that a' micht hear, 

" Man, ye sair deceived me. 

" I never ken'd the like before, 

Na, never sin' I cam frae hame. 
That you so cowerdly were suld prove. 

And yit come of a noble Gr«me. 

But up bespake his comet then, 
" Since that it is your honour^s will, 

Myself shall be the foremost man. 
That shall gie fire on Loudon Hill. 

" At your command FU lead them on, 
But yit wi' nae consent o* me, 
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For weel I ken I'll ne'er return. 
And mony mae as weel as me."* 

Then up he drew in battle rank ; 

I wat he had a bonny train ! 
But the first that bullets flew, 

Ay, he lost twenty o' his men. 

Then back he came the way he gaed, 

It wat right soon and suddenly ! 
Ue gave command amang his men, 

And sent them back and bade them flee. 

Then up came Burley bauld an' stout, 

Wi's little train o' Westland men ; 
Wha mair than either ance or twice. 

In Edinburgh confined had been. 

They hae been up to Loudon Hill, 
An' yet they're a' come safely down ; 

Sax troupe o' horsemen they hae beat. 
And chased them into Glasgow town. 

* Sir Walter Scott has been misled by the ballad trhen he says in Old 
Mortality that the Comet killed was named Grahame, as Diradce in his 
letter to the Earl of Linlithgow calls him Crawford, and says nothing about 
his being a relation. It is not unlikely, however, that the Comet was mater- 
nally a Grahame. 



BOTHWELL BRIG. 

There can haxdly be a better illustration of the systematic 
and successful attempts of the Covenanters to injure the 
reputation of the Viscount Dundee than the following 
ballad, where he has been accused of taking away the life 
of Monmouth by false witnesses. Popular verses of this 
kind could not fail to have effect on the minds of the lower 
classes, and, false as the story is, it would be assumed as 
true, and the more readily believed, because it touched the 
character of one whose military duties compelled him to act 
with severity in those portions of the west which had been 
placed under his surveillance. 

The character given by Scott of Dundee in Old Mortality 
is, we suspect, the nearest to truth of any yet portrayed. To 
condemn him on the authority of such a credulous and 
imfaithful writer as Wodrow, would be the height of in- 
justice, as Mr. Napier has most satisfactorily shewn in his 
elaborate biography of Dundee. Indeed, after the tide 
turned against the Stuart dynasty at the Revolution, and 
those who had been previously condemned as traitors, were 
metamorphosed into patriots, it was held a crime of great 
magnitude to have been a faithful servant of the misguided 
James, whose popish bigotry was just as difficult to submit 
to as the fanatic intolerance of the Covenanters. That 
there was great oppression in the western parts of Scotland, 
arising from the unjustifiable attempts of Grovemment to 
make every one worship God after a fashion, repugnant 
generally to the religious feelings of the people, is true; 
but this was no reason for unceasing malignant attacks 
on the characters of individuals who, in discharge of 
the duties incident to the appointments they held, faith- 
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fully discharged them. The disoovery of the Dundee letters 
in the repositories of his Grace of Buccleuch, affords many 
direct refutations of the culumnies against him. In 
particular, the fine story of his personally shooting " the 
Christian carrier,"* which has been dressed up so graphi- 
cally by the late histoiian of the Revolution, and the receniUy 
(1867) appointed Royal Historiographer shews how much 
can be made of a fiction when political prejudice influences 
writers. The Revolution was a just and beneficial measure, 
and the expuMon of James the Second necessary, but the 
means by which it was effected are somewhat question- 
able, and the less said about the actors in the drama and 
their patriotic motives the better. The country may well 
rejoice in what was obtained, and on that account be inclined 
to overlook the duplicity of some of the principal parties by 
whose means it was effected. 

A correspondent of ^^ Notes and Queries*' has inserted in 
that valuable record of fugitive literature, a notice of the 
sermons preached before the battle of BothwelL He says, — 

^^ I discovered lately, in looking over an old Bible of the 
*■ breeches ^ edition, which has long been in the possession of 
my family, two margmal notes in old and faded handwrit- 
ing, which, I think, may possess interest enough to ensure 
their preservation in your columns. 

^^ Attached to Joshua, chap. xxiL v. 22, (The Lord God 
of Gods, the Lord Grod of Gods, he knoweth, and Israel him- 
self shall know, if by rebellion or transgression against the 
Lord we have done it, save us not this day,) is the follow- 
ing:— 

" ' Mr. John Welsh his text 23 Jon. 1679, the morning befor Botbwell 
hridg.' 

*^ The second note is attached to Psalm cxlix., and is as 
follows : — 

* Lord Macanlay's *' History of £ngland,*' yoI. i., p. 498— second edition. 
Napier's "Dundee," vol. i., p. 16. 
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"'Mr. John Welsh his lectur 22 Jun. 1679, att bodwill bridg, from 4th 
verse to ye end.' 

*^Both these passages of Scripture are highly appropriate 
to the then circumstances of the Covenanters, as rebels 
against their king for the sake of their religion ; and th^ 
are admirably adapted to infuse that religious fervour aud 
confidence in the righteousness of their cause, so necessary 
to nerve them for the struggle in which they were about to 
engage. Doubtless Mr. John Welsh would draw most com- 
forting assurances of victory from the fact that, though in 
rebellion against the king, they were, as they believed, 
fighting the Lord's battles. 

^^ Query, was Mr. John Welsh the original of Habakkuk 
Mucklewrath in * Old MortaUty ? ' " 

We rather think that the person meant was the Rev. 
Donald Cargill, who had been with the Covenanters in 
their expedition to Rutherglen, and had excommunicated 
King Charles at Torwood. 

A curious print, descriptive of the position of the troops 
on both sides at the Bothwell affair, is prefixed to ^* A His- 
tory of the Rencounter at Drumdog, and Battle at Bothwell 
Bridge, in the month of June 1679, &c.," by William Alton, 
Esq., Sheriff' substitute, Hamilton. 8vo, 1821. The work 
itself is valuable, as containing a minute account of the 
proceedings both of Royalists and Covenanters from day 
to day. In it there is not one word said about the inter- 
ference or wrath of Dundee. 

The elder Gordon of Earlston was originally educated for 
the ministry, but on the civil wars breaking out, he joined 
General Lesley, and was at the battle of Newbum, 28th of 
August 1640. He was the first to scale the walls when 
Newcastle was besieged and taken on the 80th of the same 
month. He left the army in consequence of the demise of 
his elder brother, by which event he became heir-apparent, 
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and as his father was rendered incapable of business by 
paralysis, he returned home to attend him. 

Being of the same race of Gordons as the Kenmure family, 
he joined Robert, Viscount of Kenmure, in the Highlands, 
but being taken prisoner, he gave in his adherence to the 
Lord Protector Cromwell. For this, after the Restoration, 
he was a sufferer, and was brought to much grief ^'for 
allowing the outlawed ministers to lodge in his house and 
preach on his grounds."* 

But Sir William could hardly expect to receive any 
favour at the hands of government, as he had commanded 
the party that took the castle of Thrieve in Galloway, when 
garrisoned by two hundred of the Maxwells for Charles I., 
whom he put to death, because they were Papists, f He is 
further reported to have said that, old as he was, he had 
taken up arms against Charles H., who, he hoped, would meet 
with the fate of his father, for " we can never put our trust 
in a covenant-breaker. So gentlemen, your cause is good, 
you need not fear to fight, who fight against a foresworn 
king." 

Sir William remained at home until the rising, which 
terminated so fatally for the Covenanters, at Bothwell 
Bridge. He sent his son b^ore him, with orders to take 
no command until he came himself. Having delayed settling 
some private affairs, he only got as far as a village between 
Hamilton and Glasfoord, when he was ^^ attacked by a party 
of dragoons, who offering to take him prisoner, he, with 
the help of his livery servants, made a bold defence, till one 
of the party came behind and shot him through the body." 
At this time the battle was over, a circumstance of which 
he' was not aware. He was buried by his friends in the 

* " History of Sir William Gordon." Falkirk, printed and sold by Patrick 
Moir, 1783. P. 3. 

t Information of Robert Smith subjoined to tlie Bi8h(^ of Rochester's ac> 
count of the Ryehouse plot. 
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churchyard of Glasfoord, where a monument to his memory 
was erected, which having become dilapidated, was repaired 
by his great grandson, Sir John Grordon, Bart., June 11th, 
1772. 

Sir William married Mary, second daughter of Sir John 
Hope of Graigiehall. She was a lady much esteemed ; and 
those who are curious on the subject of her patience and 
piety, may find sufficient evidence on the subject in Ruther- 
ford^s Letters. Her husband was, besides his military qualifi- 
cations, distinguished for his theological attainments, so much 
so, that " he confuted the curate of Parton-Church, in Gal- 
loway, and put him to silence in presence of his own con- 
gregation, to their great satisfaction." This must have been 
a very edifying exhibition to the hearers, — one tending 
greatly to the glorification of the victorious disputant. He 
was a comely, stately man, and noted for the most moderate 
man in his time in eating and drinking, sleeping, and re- 
creations.* Sir William was killed on the 22d of June, 
1679, at the age of sixty-five. 

As a necessary sequence, Sir Willifuu^s son was forfaulted; 
and having been caught in Newcastle, and conveyed to Edin- 
burgh, he was, says Fountainhall,t 16th Aug. 1683, ^^brought 
to the bar of the Criminal Court, and the sentence of for- 
faulture and death, formerly pronounced against him, is 
read to him, and the tyme of his execution is' prefixed 
to him on the 28th of September next. But then came 
a letter from the king, prorogating the tyme, and appoint- 
ing him to be put in the boots anent his complices, he hav- 
ing been hitherto very disingenuous. The Council wrot 
back to the king that it was not very regular to torture 
malefactors after they were condenmed to dye, but only 
before conviction. He attempted to escape, but was hin- 
dred." Earlston was farther reprieved until the second 
Friday of the ensuing November. 

* Life, page 4. t Historical Notices, roL i. p. 462. 
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The opinion of the Privy Council was disregarded in 
England; and an order came on the 20th of November, 
ordaining Alexander Gordon and William Spence to be 
tortured in the boots, to extort a discovery of the late 
designs. Upon the 2dd of the same month, the unfortunate 
Earlston was brought to the Council Chamber to be tortured, 
when ** he roared out like a bull, and ciyed, and struck about, 
so that the hangman and his man durst scarce lay hands on 
him." He then fainted, and upon reviving, accused G^- 
erals Dalziel and Drummond, as heads of their ^'fanatic 
party," having the Duke of Hamilton on their side. This 
disclosure bore evidence of want of truth on the face of it. 
The two generals were ultra Tories, and were regarded not 
unjustly as acting with uncalled for severity against the 
disaffected. They introduced "from Muscovy " " Pilliwinks, 
or Thumbikins," — " a new invention, used," says Fountain- 
hall, *^ among the Coilzears* when transgressors." These 
were tried with success upon Spence, who, after baving' his 
thumbs crushed, was "screwed anew in the boots," when 
he gave in, and was sent back to the castle of Edinburgh, 
to be kept in solitary confinement, and prevented from 
seeing anyone to give him bad advice. 

As Groixlon had been considered mad, the Council resolved 
to reprieve him, as it was judged cruel to bereave a man of 
his life, and endanger Ms soul when he could not repent. 
This did not satisfy Sir George Mackenzie, the Lord- Advo- 
cate, as, according to his opinion, the end of the punish- 
ment of malefactors was not only for their own good, but 
** in emendationem et terrorem aliorum.^ Yet in his printed 
work on criminal law, Fountainhall quietly remarks, Mac- 
kenzie says, " Fury excuses." 

At last Gordon was committed to the Bass Rock, where 
he remained until the Revolution. His estate was gifted 
to Colonel Theophilus Ogilthorp in security of a sum of 

• ColUen in Scotland, VoL ii. page fi4a 
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£5000. Having been annexed to the crown in January 
1686, King James II. dissolved the annexation, and granted 
Earlston to Ogilthorpe in fee simple, — an act clearly illegal, 
unless ratified by parliament. 

Better times came at last, — and so far as previous evils 
could be remedied, they were ; but those who had been 
so long persecuted, on getting the upper hand, became per- 
secutors in their turn, as the ejected Episcopalian clergymen 
found out to their cost. Nor were tiiey the only victims 
of narrow religious opinions; for the unhappy youth, 
Thomas Aitkenhead, perished on the scaffold for using 
foolish and irreligious expressions against the Trinity, for 
which a hearty whipping would have been the proper 
punishment. 

It is satisfactory to know that Earlston returned to its 
lawful owner. That Alexander Gordon did not join the 
insurgents at Bothwell Bridge is plain enoi^h ; so that, by 
the unrighteous judgment of the sanguinary period in which 
he lived, he was sentenced to die for a presumed intention 
to do that which he never did. 

Alexander Gk>rdon was twice married — ^first to a daughter 
of Sir Thomas Hamilton of Preston, by whom he had his 
successor; and secondly, Marion, daughter of Alexan- 
der, fifth Viscount of Kenmure, who survived her hus- 
band, and died 20th October, 1748. According to the 
Baronetage, Sir Alexander was bom in 1650. He lived 
until the 10th of Nov. 1726. His younger brother fled to 
the Continent in consequence of his participation in Mon- 
mouth's rebellion. He had previously been in the service 
of the Duke of Brandenburgh, and was understood to be 
thorough bred in the art of war. He joined the Prince of 
Orange in his successful expedition to England, and served 
under him subsequently with zeal, courage, and ability, 
until the Peace of Ryswick in 1697. He married a daugh- 
ter of Sir George Campbell of Cesnock ; and having been 
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created a baronet in 1706, with a remainder, failing 
ifiBue male of his own body, to his elder brother, and the 
male heirs of his body. Having no son, his title and pri- 
vate estate devolved on his brother, while his wife^s property 
fell to her sister, the Countess of Marchmont. This occurred 
in December 1718. 



" BILLIE, billie, bonny billie, 

Will ye go to the wood wi' me ? 
We'll ca' our horse hame masterless, 

An* gar them trow slain men are we. 

" no, no ! says Earlstoun, 
For that's the thing that mauna be ; 

For I am sworn to Both well hill, 
Where I maun either gae or dee." 

So Earlstoun rose in the morning, 
An' mounted by the break of day. 

An' he has joined our Scotish lads, 
As they were marching out the way. 

" Now, fareweel, father, and fareweel, mother. 
An* fare ye weel, my sisters three, 

An' fare ye weel, my Earlstoun, 
For thee again I'll never see." 

So they're awa' to Bothwell hill. 
An* waly they rode bonnilie, 
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When the Duke o* Monmouth saw them comin', 
He went to view their companie. 

" Ye*re welcome," then Monmouth said, 
" Ye*re welcome, brave Scots lads, to me ; 

And sae are ye, brave Earlstoun, 
The foremost o' your companie. 

" But yielij your weapons ane an* a*, 

yield your weapons, lads, to me ; 
For gin ye*ll yield your weapons up, 

Ye*se a' gae hame to your countrie." 

But up then spak a Lennox lad, 

And waly but he spak bonnilie ! 
" I winna yield my weapons up 

To you, nor nae man that I see." 

Then he set up the flag o' red, 

A' set about wi* bonnie blue, 
" Since ye'll no cease and be at peace. 

See that ye stand by either true." 

They stell'd their cannons on the height. 
And show^r'd their shot down in the how. 

An' beat our Scots lads even down, 
Thick they lay slain on every know. 

As e*er you saw the rain down fa*. 

Or yet the arrow frae the bow, 
Sae our Scotish lads fell even down. 

An* they lay slain on every know. 
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" baud your hand !" then Monmouth cry*d, 
Gie quarters to yon men for me ;" 

But wicked Clavei'se swore an aith, 
His comet's* death reveng'd should be. 

" hand your han' !" then Monmouth cry'd, 

" If onything you'll do for me ; 
Hand up your han*, you cursed Grahame, 

Else a rebel to our King ye'll be." 

Then wicked Claver'se tum'd about, 

I wot an angry man was he ; 
And he has lifted up his hat 

And cry'd, " GU)d bless his Majestie." 

Then he's awa' to London toun, 

Ay, e'en as fast as he can dree, 
Fause witnesses he has wi' him ta'en, 

An' ta'en Monmouth's head frae his bodie. 

Alang the brae, beyond the brig, 
Mony brave man lies cauld and still. 

But lang we'll mind, and sair we'll rue, 
The bloody fight of Bothwell hilL 

* Crawford, slain at Drumdog. 



THE OLD WORLD. 

In the " Paisley Magazine,^'* of which the late Mr. William 
Motherwell was editor, there has been inserted a ballad 
called, " The Old World ; or, It is far from the World that 
I have seen (to be sung in its own new tune)," which is 
stated to have been taken from ^^ a printed broadside sheet 
without date, but evidently printed before 1700." 

It may ^^ be safely considered as a production of the six- 
teenth century, and it possesses very considerable poetical 
merit. The orthography has been much modernized by its 
last printer. It does not occur in any collection of the 
works of our early Scotish poets that we have seen." 

That this ballad deserves the commendation bestowed 
upon it by Motherwell may fairly be conceded, and as there 
does not appear much doubt of its Scotish origin, we have 
ventured to reprint it, in the absence of the original Broad- 
side, from the " Magazine," giving the text with one or two 
corrections, which appeared to be requisite. 

Although somewhat sceptical in accepting as authentic 
ballads or songs produced in suspicious circumstances, the 
Editor has little doubt that " The Old World" has in truth 
been printed from an original Broadside of the date assigned 
by Motherwell There are in England may clever songs on 
the times preceding their composition, — ^for instance, there 
is the pleasing one, " When my old cap was new," which 
in Scotland was made the burden of a song, called 
** Luckedad's Garland," reprinted from an Edinburgh stall 
copy without date, but evidently issued between 1780 and 
1790.t In the curious collection of old ballads, 1725, vol. 

•1828-9. Paisley. 

t In " Scotish Songs and Ballads," 18A9. 
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iii., p. 180, ** When thia old cap is new, — ib called " Time's 
Alteration," and was s^ng to the tune of ** I'll ne'er be 
drunk again." 

There is an excellent old English ballad of a like nature, 
called **Mock Beggar's Hall," to be sung to the tone of 
'* It is not your Northern Nancy ; or, Sweet is the lass that 
loves me." It thus conmiences — 

'* In ancient times, when as plain dealing 

Was most of all the fiuhion. 
There was not then half so xnnch stealing, 

Nor men so given to passion. 
But now-a-days truth so decays, 

And false knaves there are plenty, 
So pride exceeds, all worthy deeds, 

WhUe Mock Beggar HaU is empty." 



"WTien Vesperus with visage grey, 

Had darkened all our hemisphere, 
And Phoebus fled out of the way, 

Absenting all his beams so clear, 
I heard a man of seventy years, 

With sobs sore sighing from the spleen. 
Saying, as often you shall hear. 

Where is the world that I have seen % 

The world of Lowtie, Love, and Truth, 
Of Manhood, Might and Nobleness, 

The world of Pittie and of Eueith, 
The world of perfect steadfastness. 
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All were inclined to Soothfastness, 
For then Deceit no man could mean, 

There was good cheer and merriness 
Into the world that I have seen. 

Then Dearth durst no ways shew his face, 

John Commonwealth was well maintained, 
And hospittals in everie place. 

For sillie ones were then ordain'd, 
All deadlie feeds were well preveen*d 

By prudent men which went between, 
There were but few for gold that groaned. 

Into the world that I have seen. 

The Golden world that might be call'd. 

When wealth and welfare led the Dance ; 
Then marriage was not bought nor sold> 

Great usurers made none alliance, 
K she was of good governance. 

For gold they caired not a prin. 
Now money makes good ordinance, 

Far by the world that I have seen. 

Now malice, murther, dearth, and cumber, 

O'erspreads our country east and west 
Guiltless slaughter out of number, 

Judgement and Justice are supprest. 
The poor man daily is opprest, 

And sport and play is counted keen, 
A true man wots not where to rest, 

Alace ! the world that I have seen. 

VOL. IL 20 
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Then manhood went by force and mighty 

Who reaved was revenged no wrang. 
None sought by treason nor by slight^ 

To lye in wait his foe to fang. 
Their shearing swords were not so long. 

And yet their courage was right keen. 
Their bardie hearts were stout and strong. 

Into the world that I have seen. 

The ground was fertile with great enorease. 

And cattel kindlie brought forth store, 
Now wealth forsooth doth fast decrease. 

Pride, poverty, and foul vain glore ; 
And riches lurk in hole and bore, 

Seditions daylie growing green, 
Assault the realm ay more and more, 

Far by the world that I have seen. 

The men had whole preheminence, 

And women were obedient, 
The commons knew no indigence, 

Nobles then raised not their rent. 
The ground was rich, the heir content. 

Great hoards of money then have been. 
Now all that wealth away has went. 

And so has the world that I have seen. 

The Temporal state stood well content. 

None longed for an abacie, 
None sought to reave the kirk her rent. 

That was Christ's garment thought to be, 
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The judge left partialitie, 

And lawyers sought no wrongous gain, 
The Session banished briberie 

Into the world that I have seen. 

The credit craved no hand writ, 

For height held ait* tho* he should pine, 
Promise sought not for to be free. 

And honour would no ways decline ; 
Faith and friendship kept them fuU fine, 

And honestie kept conscience clean. 
Kinsman strove not for mine and thine. 

Oh ! where's the worid that I have seen. 

Now worse and worse the world grows ay, 

No betterment appears to be. 
The nearer hand the latter day 

The more mischief doth multiplie. 
Thou that reign^st in Persons Three, 

Whose power doth all things contain. 
Grant us to rest in peace with Thee, 

From this worst world that e'er was seen. 

Amen. 

♦Sic 



THE BATTLE OF KILLIECBANKIE. 

THEdettdiol the TiBeoant of Dundee, wlucii so qieedilf 
fdlowedtheexpalaoii of tlie last Stewut from luslierediteiy 
dominioiiB, exdnded «D chance, bj fotoe of anne, of leBtar- 
ing him to power. His bigotrj in prefcnting his **fffi|F^"g 
from being bioag^t i^ in the Proieiiant fnth, tzanmitfeed 
to the ion the diatike entertained to w anfc tibe father. Had 
the Prince of Wales been pboed under the goidaDoe of Wil- 
liam of Orange, he having no children of his own, might 
possibly have adopted him. There seems little doobt that 
if he had been in England after the death of the Duke of 
Gloooester, he had a fair chance of being the socoeaBor of his 
sister. His nnpopnlar parent died in September 1701, and 
the Englirfi Protestants seeing he held the same faith as 
themselTes, — that he had fiyed amongst them, and was known 
by them, — would haye preferred him to an unknown Ger- 
man Elector. 

The battle of EHUecranlde was fought on the 27th July, 
1689, between the Highland dans, under the command of 
Dmidee, and the united forces of the English and Dutch 
army, commanded by General Mackay. The result eyery- 
one knows ; but the details, which are deeply interesting, 
may be found in Napier's Dundee, voL iiL p. 625, and in 
Hogg's Jacobite Relics, yoL i. p. 489. 

When James received the news of the death of his general, 
he addressed a letter to the Laird of BaHechin, in Strathtay, 
which is, Mr. Napier assures his readers, in possession of 
'^ his most loyal and worthy descendant and representatiYe, 
Robert Stewart, Esq.*' It is in the following terms : — 
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*^ James R.— The news we have received of the brave 
Yisoomit Dundee's >death, has most sincerely affected us. 
But we are resolved, by extraordinary marks of favour, to 
make his family conspicuous, when the world may see lasting 
honours and happiness are to be acquired by the brave and 
loyal. What he has so happily begun, and you so success- 
folly maintained, by a thorough defeat of your enemies, we 
shall not doubt a generous prosecution of, when we consider 
that the Highland loyalty is inseparably annexed to the 
persons of their Kings : Nor no ways fear the event, while 
the justice of our cause shall be seconded by so many bold 
and daring assertors of our royal right. If their courage, and 
yours, and the rest of the commanders under you, were not 
steady, the loss you had, in a General you loved and confided 
in, at your entnince into action, with so great inequality of 
nunibers, were enough to baffle you. But you have showed 
yourself above surprise, and given us pro^ that we are in 
a great measure like to owe the re-establishment of our 
Monarchy to your valour." 

Although the epitaph by Dr. Archibald Pitcaim, the 
clever Jacobite wit, on the Viscount, is generally known by 
scholars for its elegance, we respectfully beg to again bring 
it before our readers, with the spirited translation by 
Dryden : — 

^^In mortem Vicecomitis Taordunensis, 

^* Ultime Scotorum, potuit quo sospite solo 

libertas patris salva f uisse tun : 
Te moriente, novos accepit Scotia dves, 

Accepitque novos, te moriente, Deos. 
lUa tibi snperesse negat : tu non potes illi : 

Ergo GaledonisB nomen inane vale : 
Tuque vale, gentis prise® fortissimo Ductor, 

Optime Scotorum atque ultime — Grame, vale I *' 
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Translation hy John Dryden, 

*^ Oh, last and best of Soots I who didst nminf^^in 
Thy Country's freedom from a foreign reign ; 
New people fill the land, now thou art gone, 
New Gods the temples, and new IQngs the throne ! 
Scotland and thou did in each other liye ; 
Nor wouldst thoa her, nor could she thee, surriye. 
Farewell, who dying didst support the state. 
And could not fall but with thy Country's fate.'' 



Clavers, and his Highland-men, came down upon 
the raw, man, 

Who being stout, gave mony^ a clout ; 
The lads began to claw then, 

Wr sword and target in their ban', 
Wi* which they were na slaw, man ; 

Wi* mony a fearful heavy sigh. 
The lads began to claw them 

0*er bush, o*er bank, o'er ditch, o'er stank, 

She flang amang them a', man. 
The Butter-box got mony knocks, 

Their riggings paid for a', then. 
They got their paiks wi' sudden straiks, 

Which to their grief they saw, man ; 
Wr clinkum clankum o'er their crouns. 

The lads began to fa', then. 
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Hur skipt about, her leapt about, 

And flang amang them a', man ; 
The English blades got broken heads, 

Their crowns were cleav'd in twa, then. 
The dirk and door made their last hour, 

And proVd their final fa', man ; 
Theythought the devil had been there, 

Tliat pla/d them sic a paw, then. 

The Solemn League and Covenant 

Came whigging up the hills, man. 
Thought Highland trews durst not refuse 

For to subscribe iheir bills, then : 
In Willie's name, they thought nae ane 

Durst stop their course at a', man ; 
But hur nainsell, wi' mony a yell, 

t/ried, " Furich, Whigs awa', man." 

Sir Evan Dhu,* and his men true, 

Came linking up the brink, man ; 
The Hogan Dutch they feared much, 

They bred a horrid stink, man. 
The true Maclean,t and his fierce men, 

Came in amang them a', man ; 
Nane durst withstand his heavy hand. 

A' fled and ran awa', then. 

Oh on arif Oh on aril 
Why should she lose King Shames, man 1 

* Lochiel. t Maclean of Duart 
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Oh rig in di ! Oh rig in di 1 
She shall break a' her banes then ; 

With furichninishf and stay a while. 
And speak a word or twa, man. 

She's gie a straik out ower the neck. 
Before ye win awa'^ then. 

Oh fie for shame ! ye're three for ane ! 

Hur nainsell's won the day, man ; 
King Shames' red-coats should be hung up, 

Because they ran away, man. 
Had bent their brows like Highland truws. 

And made as lang a stay, man, 
They'd saved their King, that sacred thing. 

And Willie'd run awa* then. 



v> 
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KILLIECRANKIE 

This spirited song, as Hogg states in his ** Jacobite Relics,** 
vol. i. p. 206, **is given in Johnson^s * Museom' with alter- 
ations.** Haliburton of Pitcur was killed at Eilliecrankie, 
after having assisted his friend Dundee to the house where 
he expired. He was a very gallant and brave man, and of 
ancient lineage, being directly descended from the Lords 
Halyburton of Dirleton, once a powerful family. The last 
Lord of that name, leaving three daughters, the peerage, 
superiorities, and castle devolved on the eldest, who, by 
marriage with Lord Ruthven, carried them into that &mOy. 
Their son succeeded to the barony of Dirleton, and had thus 
two peerages, which ultimately were merged in the higher 
title of Earl of Gowrie. When the succession opened to the 
eldest daughter, she had uncles alive who, according to 
modem ideas, ought to have got the honours. From one of 
these Haliburton of Pitcur was descended. In the *^ Mem- 
oirs of Dundee,'* published in 1714, which contain notices 
of many of his Lordship*s compatriots, it is remarked that 
the ** bcave Pitcur,'* like a moving castle in the shape of a 
man, threw fire and sword on all sides against his enemies. 

There is a Latin poem supposed to be written by Pro- 
fessor Kennedy of Aberdeen, which will be found in Hogg*s 
** Relics,** vol. L, p. 81, in which Pitcur is thus eubgized : — 

"Pitenriiis heroiens, Hector Scoticaniia, 
Cai mens fldelis faerat, et invicta maniu 
Capita rebeUIimif is ezoerebravit 
Hootes tmitissimos iUe dimicavit'* 

In a lett» by the late General Robertson of Lude to a 
friend, dated 25th March 1810, it is asserted that ''Lord 
Dundee*8 and Pitcur*s bodies were buried together in their 
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armour at the kirk of Blair. In femoyiog a seat there some 
years ngo, the remains and armour were taken up, and the 
hitter consigned to the use of the blacksmith and tinker by 
the clouded mind and unfeeling hands of rapacious destruc- 
tion. On hearing this I with much difficulty recovered the 
front piece of Dundee^s helmet, but so much mutilated by 
fire and the hammer, as scarcely to discover its ancient 
lustre." 



Where hae ye been sae braw, lad 1 

Where hae ye been sae branMe ? 
Where hae ye been sae braw, lad ? 
Cam' ye by KilliecranMe O ? 
An* ye had been where I^hae been, 

Ye wadna been sae cantie ! 
An* ye had seen what I hae seen, 
r the braes o* Killiecrankie. 

I faught at land, I faught at sea, 
At hame I faught my auntie O ; 

But I met the devil and Dundee, 
On the braes o' Kalliecrankie 0. 
An* ye had been, &c. 

The bauld Pitcur fell in a furr. 
And Clavers gat a clankie O, 

Or I had fed an Athole gled, 
On the braes o* Killiecrankie 0. 
An* ye had been, &c. 



fie ! Mackay, what gart ye lie, 

r the bush ayont the brankie 1 
Ye'd better kissed King Willie's loof, 
Than come to Killiecrankie ! 
Its Dae shame, its nae ehame, 

Its nae shame to shank ye ; 

There's aour alaes on Athole braes, 

And deils at Killiecrankie 0. 




APPENDIX. 



L—DAENLEY.* 

The late Sir John Grahame Dalziel at the beginning of 
the present century published in two volumes a collection 
of early Scotish verses, under the title of ** Scotish Poems 
of the Sixteenth Century/^ f Amongst these he included 
**The Testament and Tragedie of umquhile King Henrie 
Stewart of Gude Memorie/' This remarkable production 
was ** Imprentit at Edinburgh be Robert Lekprevik, Anno. 
Dom. 1567." 

The authorship has been ascribed to Robert Semple, a 
coarse, yet vigorous writer of the time; but there is no 
direct proof that this supposition is correct. Two of his 
ballads will be found in the volume entitled *' A Collection 
of Black Letter Ballads and Broadsides in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.'^f ^^7 ^^ ^^ printed by Lekprevik, 
one at St. Andrews and the other at Edinburgh; and 
others are preserved in the State Paper Office in London. 
It is unquestionably a remarkable fact, if Damley was, 
as Dr. Gilbert Stewart asserts, disfigured by almost every 
vice incident to humanity, that a poem should have been 
publicly circulated, bearing the imprint of the most cele- 

• Pagel. 

t Edinburgh: Archibald Constable, 1801. 

% London : Ulley, 1867. 
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brated Edinburgh printer of his time, in which his good 
qualities, youthful follies, unhappy life, and undeserred 
death are portrayed with so much eamestness and pre- 
cision. 

Can it be supposed that any partizan, however bold and 
unprincipled, would insult the citizens of Edinburgh by 
ascribing virtues and qualities to a man whose life was 
known to be so notoriously bad, and whose conduct was so 
generally reprobated ? Political lies are often successfully 
resorted to where they are not open to immediate detection ; 
but in this instance the metropolis must have had the best 
knowledge of his bad actions; and that the inhabitants 
should have swallowed quietly what they knew to be so 
very false, is inconsistent with conmiou sense. This was 
not a libel without date, place, or printer^s name, for it 
has all three ; and, moreover, the person from whose press 
it issued, was no obscure person, but one to whom the 
printing of the statutes had been entrusted by government. 

In his prefatory remarks, Sir John mentions tibat ** bound 
up with the manuscripts in the Cotton Library Ejng 
Henry's Testament" is to be found, "probably the identical 
copy sent to Queen Elizabeth. The words in italics have 
purposely been deleted, which renders them extremely 
difficult to be understood." As there is, it is believed, 
now passing through the press an edition of the various 
productions by Semple, which are either known to be, or 
are supposed to be by him, the Editor shall only extract a 
few stanzas from the Testament, which thus commences : — 

"I Henry Stewart amqnhile of Scotland King, 
Sam tyme in honpe with reuerence to ring 
Within this realme, in dew obedience; 
Traisting with ane, attonre all eirdlie thing, 
Qnha was the mite qnhairof I did spring, 
In honour to line, be kindelie allyance: 
Putand in her sic faith and confidence, 
Ingland I left, seducit be ignorance ; 
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ScotlADd I locht, in honpe for to get hir, 
QabUk I may rew, aa now is cnm the chance, 
And vthers leame be me experience : 
In tyme be war f ra anis the work miaset her. 

"Snm tyme she thocht I was sa amiabill, 
Sa perfect, plesand, and sa delectabill ; 
Lancit with lult; she luld me by all wycht : 
Some tyme, to shaw affectioon fanorabill, 
Gratifeit me with glftis honorabill ; 
Maid me, te knaw, baith lord, duik, erle, and knycht ; 
Sum tyme in mynde, sho praisit me sa hycht, 
Lei&ndallTther; hir bedfellow bryeht 
Chesit me to be, and maid me zonr king. 
Than was I thocht happy into menis sycht. 
And pair anis did pryse thair Maker of mycht. 
That send them ane Stewart sa kindelie to ring. 

** Thns, qnhen sho had anandt me in estate, 
Hir for to pleis I set my haill consait, 
Qohilk now is cause of my rakles myne 
Hir licJterous loife, qnhilk kindlit oner halt, 
Canid hes it cnild, and tylit me with dissait, 
Plungelt my corps into this present pyne. 
Not onelle zow, lordis, cansand me to tyne. 
Bet als, allace, fira my trew God declyne, 
Qnhome I imbrasit for plesonre of hir mes : 
Justlie thairfoir I haue desemit this fyne, 
Quha for hir saik denylt the God devine, 
That did me bring fra plesonre to distres." 

The poet then describes the unhappmees to which the 
king had been subjected by the overbearing temper of 
the Qneen ; her perpetually tormenting him ; his miserable 
state of mind; his utter despair. The stanzas thatfoUow 
are singularly interesting. 

" Into the tyme of this my extasie, 
Qnhen I was in this fearfnll fantasie, 
With/einteU fair, and wyUe wordis discreit, 
Scho come to me with greit hnmilltie ; 
Lamentand sair my greit calamitie. 
My langsom lyfe, and sair tormentit spirite, 
Promittand, with ane foithfoll hart contreit, 
In tyme to c^pi, with reuerence me trcit, 
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To my defrae la haoaan, hdfe, and peMe. 
TralfltaBd Into hlr iffNc wordia fweit, 
My hart and lyf a into hir handla compleit 
I pnti and paat Tttto tho laeriftea. 

**QnIiaft ian I wryte, how I waa troublit thatr? 
I wat it wald mak ony haill hart aair, 

Fortorenoliieiny triataiim tragidie; ^ 

How that thay hacheonrit blew ma in the air. 
And itranglit me, I shame for to dedair, 
Noother to God nor hanonre hanand ee. 
I hoafdt wefll to hane na ennymie 
Into this reahne; fra my nattnitle, 
Thatr waa na man qohome to I did offend. 
Diaaaolt ikr, I f and the oontrarie, 
Off tygerls qnholpia, foaterit in tyrannie, 
Ane trenthlea troiqiie hea drewln me to thia end.** 

The words "femzit" and "wylie" have been parUj de- 
leted, but not 80 completely as to prevent Sir John restor- 
ing them. The passage in which they occur is supported by- 
evidence. When Damky was sick in Glasgow, ^e queen 
came to see him, and prevaQed upon him to return to 
Edinburgh. His father, the Earl of Lennox, had notice of 
her proposed visit, and had a confidential person beside his 
son, to watch her majesty. After she departed, the emiasary 
had a long interview with the unfortunate youth, who re- 
peated all she had said. His auditor entreated him not to 
be led away by her blandishments ; but the only answer he 
got, was that such was his affection for the queen, that if 
she wished it, he would lay down his life for her. 

The concluding two Unes of the following stanza palpably 
refer to Both well, now " Brydegrome." 

" Qohat hairt so hard for petie will not bleid? 
Qnhat breiat can beir bot man lament my deid? 
Qohat tonng sa thrall in silence soir can rest, 
To se ane saole in sorow sowsit but feid, 
Ane saildes lambe, ane innocent but dreid, 
Taine be consent of tliame he InifBt best, 
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« 
Furth of his bed, with dolonre to be drest, 

By thrawart malice, and marther manifest ; 

Jufceit by law, and hangit syne, but dome : 

Sair it was to se zonr prince with murther prest ; 

Sairar, I say, him, in his place possest, 

The deid that did ; than Bnrrico, now Brydegrome." 

Then comes a very bitter attack upon the fair sex ; and 
in the stanza that immediately follows, it is said, and no 
doubt truly enough, that "Dawyis" death had been so 
imprinted in '' Maryis minde,"* that her hatred of her hus- 
band *' daylie mair augmentit." 

The last stanza is very vigorous — so much so, that it 
would be unjust to the author to omit it. 

** In earth, thairfoir, sen nocht is permanent, 
My soule to God I leif^ omnipotent; 
My bab and childe vnder the coonsallis cuire. 
To zow, my Lordis, of my deid innocent 
For to reaenge, I leif in testament : 
My saiklcs bluid, my mmther and iniure, 
Thocht princes wald be falset zow allnire, 
Hurt not zour honouris the samin to smuire. 
First luilc to God, syne to zonr libertie. 
Think weill : suppois my death ze wald indoire, 
6if rubbers ring, na subject salbe suire, 
Mair nor the sheip in foxis companie." 

The "Testament," considered as a poem, is so greatly 
superior to the ballads to which Semple has affixed his 
name, that the Editor has great doubts as to his being the 
author. If he was, it may be said that the subject had 
given more than ordinary inspiration to his muse. 

* These two words restored by Sir John. 
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11.— LETTER OF THE COUNTESS OF LENNOX .♦ 

nth February 157L 

The writer of the following letter was the mother of 
Damley, and at its date the widow of Mathew, Earl of 
Lennox, who had been nominated Regent of Scotland after 
the murder of Murray. He did not retain his high office 
long, as he was mortally wounded by a ruffian hired by his 
adversaries, and died in September 1571. Noble, in his 
Crenealogical account of the Stewarts, characterizes him as 
*^ an amiable but not a great character." Miss Strickland, 
in her Memoirs of the Countess, does not treat him so 
charitably. As the year did not at that period end until 
March, and the letter is dated February 1571, the Countess 
at its date had been about five months a widow. She died in 
London on the 10th of March, 1577*8, and was honourably 
interred in King Henry the Seventh's Chapel by Queen 
Elizabeth. There had been a coolness between the cousins 
at an earlier period, arising from the injudicious attempt of 
Mary of England to treat Elizabeth as a bastard, and to 
give the Countess of Lennox precedency above her. Lat- 
terly, when the crown devolved on the insulted princess as 
the lawful representative of the Tudors, the feelings of in- 
dignation gradually passed away, and the violent death of 
the son doubtlessly contributed greatly to bring about a 
reconciliation with the mother. 

This letter is addressed to Sir John Bellenden, the Lord 
Justice-Clerk, a man of great power, whose influence with 
the Earl of Mar, who had succeeded Lennox as Regent, the 
Countess knew would be useful in furthering her objects, 
one of which was the advancement of the House of Lennox 
to her son ** Charles,'' in which she was successful, as he 
was the ensuing year created Earl of Lennox, — a title 

♦ Page 8. 
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which had merged in the crown by the death of the Regent, 
and the gnccession of James VI. as his heir. The Earl 
married Elizabeth Cavendish, sister of the Earl of Devon- 
shire, and was the father of Lady Arabella Stewart, whose 
royal descent subsequently created so much alarm to her 
jealous cousin. 

The original document, which has never previously been 
printed, was, with many other valuable letters addressed to 
tiie Bellenden family, presented to the Faculty of Advocates 
by the Right Honourable the Lord Lindsay.* 

"After my rycht hearty conunendacyonis: Where as I 
have now occasyon to send this berar, my servaunt Lau- 
rence Nessebet, into these partes, direct with commission 
to him selffe and others to deal with the Regent's grace and 
Gownsell, there for my coniowe fee and terce lands, as ffor 
the advancement of the house of Leuenaxe to my sun 
Charles, with other affaires, as more at lengthe you shalle 
vnderstande by this berer, and hoping of your awonted 
friendly goode mynde towardes me and myne, as by your 
good dealing with my lord and late howsband, — ^these are 
rycht effectiously to desyre your L. to extend your favour- 
able and friendly good dede in settynge fforwarde suche 
my affares and dessynes as my saide comyssionerers shall 
have occasion to reques you in, to my behaffe, and your 
frienschippe therein schewed as my trust is in you, schaHe 
so be remembered by me and myne as your selffe schall 
thinke the same well bestowed, as knowethe the all mychtie 
to whoBse protectioun I comyt you, this vi of February, 
1671. — ^Your L. assured loving friend, 

" Margaret Lennox." 

Addressed, "To my good friend, the Lord Justice-Clerk." 

* These letters, with the yaloable collection of MSS and annotated books of 
tl^t eminent Genealogical and Peerage Lawyer, John Riddell, Esq., hare, by 
the munificence of Lord Lindsay, been presented to the Adrocates* Library. 
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III.— THE BOTHWELLS.* 

In the introductory remarks to the "Lament of Lady 
Anne Bothwell/^ the strange popular transformation of her 
into the Lady of Bothwellhaugh, has been pointed out 
and explained. But as a more particular account of the 
family of Bothwell and its connection with that of 
Bothwellhaugh could not be conveniently introduced in 
the prefatory observations, the Editor considered it best 
to add it in the Appendix, as interesting not only in 
regard to the cousins, Anne Bothwell and Isabella Sinclair 
of Woodhouselee, the Lady of Bothwellhaugh in Lanark- 
shire, but as establishing the falsehood of the ordinary 
fiction that the Regent Murray was murdered to avenge the 
cruel treatment of the heiress of Woodhouselee, whose expul- 
sion from her own house under orders from him, was given 
out to be the cause of her death. 

We commence with some account of the family of Both- 
well, to which the barony of Glencorse or Glencross belonged 
until the extinction of the race in the direct male — an event 
that occurred about the beginning of the present century. 

Francis Bothwell, the eldest son of Bichard Bothwell, 
Provost of Edinburgh, was a Lord of Session on its institu- 
tion, 15th May 1532. Besides Adam, Bishop of Orkney, 
he had a daughter, Janet, who, by her marriage with Sir 
Archibald Napier of Merchiston, was mother of the inven- 
tor of logarithms. There was an elder brother Richard, 
Provost of Edinburgh in the time of Queen Mary, whose 
male line, according to Wood's Douglas, is extinct. 

The first wife of Francis the elder, was Janet, a daugh- 
ter of Patrick Richardson of Meldrumsheugh. She died 
before her husband, who thereafter espoused Eatherine, 

• Page 39. 
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a sister of Sir John Bellenden, Lord Justice Clerk, a well- 
known poUtician and lawyer, and a man of great influence. 

The first husband of Katherine probably died shortly 
after the 20th December 1535, as of that date he was 
suffering so seriously under a grievous illness, ^^ gravis 
oegritudo,^^ that on this account his oath and testimony 
were taken at his own house in Edinburgh, in support of 
an instrument to which he had been witness in 1527. 

Katherine BeUenden died before the 27th August 1560, 
as Adam Bishop of Orkney was then served heir of his father 
Francis Bothwell and Katherine Bellenden, his mother, in 
aU and whole the lands of the east town of Dunsyre, in the 
county of Lanark, in which lands they were conjunctly 
infeft. 

In a letter by the Bishop from Kirkwall to the Laird of 
Merchiston, dated 5th of December 1560, he nominates as 
his commissioners the Laird of Hosling, his brother-in-law 
Napier, the Sheriff, " Olyfer Sinclair my guid-father,''^ and 
Alexander King, a notary public, who had given the Bishop 
infeftment in the lands of Dunsyre. 

Oliver Sinclair thus married Katherine Bellenden, widow 
of the deceased Francis Bothwell. But who was Oliver 
Sinclair? Mr. Napier says, and probably correctly, that he 
was the unpopular favourite of James V. There is in the 
Register of the Great Seal a charter of which we give an 
abridgement. It is dated from Stirling the 25th March 
1529 : — " Rex ad feodifirmam dimisit Patricio Sinclare et 
heredibus suis masculis, quibus deflcientibus seniori heredum 
suarum feminearum absque divisione — ^terras de Castellaw, 
Estraw, Myltoune, molendinum ejusdem et Wodhously cum 
pertin vicecomitatu de Edinburgh que fuerunt Georgii 
Hume, filii et heredis quondam Patricii Hume de Polwart, 
militis, inter ipsum et Dominam Helenam Schaw, domi- 
nam de Dirletoun, ejus sponsam, genite, et quas dictus 
Georgius resignavit. Reddendo, annuatim regi pro duplici 
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firma diet, terrar., &c. 80 libr. (feodif.) aecundmn tenorem 
carte feodiferme per quondam Jac. IV. dicto quondam Pat. 
Home et Domine Helene desuper facte. *^ 

This therefore was the original crown grant of Wood- 
houselee to the Sinclaiis. It contained an entail in favonr 
of Patrick Sinclair and his heirs male, whom failing, his 
eldest heir female without division ; a substitution which, 
according to the construction put upon the patent in the 
Annandale peerage, would have carried Woodhouselee to 
Patrick^s most remote heir male, to the prejudice of his own 
daughters if he had any. That Oliver succeeded is un- 
doubted, a fact which leads to the supposition that he was 
his son, had it not been that Douglas in his Baronage 
makes him third son of Sir Oliver Sinclair of Roslin, — an 
assertion we suspect to be erroneous. However this may 
may be, Oliver Sinclair's daughters became subsequently 
the heiresses of Woodhouselee. 

On the 24th of January 1538-9, a royal charter of con- 
firmation was granted of a feu charter by Robert Abbot of 
Holyrood, to Oliver Sinclair of Pitcaims, and Eatherine 
Bellendene his spouse, whom failing, to James Sinclair his 
natural son * of the barony of Allhanmier or Whitekirk, in 
the constabulary of Haddington and county of Edinburgh. 
Sir William Saint-Clair was vicar of Whitekirk at this time. 
He died before 1545, as is proved by the chartulary of 
Holyrood. He was probably a relative of Oliver Sinclair of 
Pitcairns. 

The facts deducible from the above statement are these, 
— 1st, Katharine Bellenden was twice married. 2d, That 
she was the mother by Francis BothweU of Adam Bothwell 
and Janet, the Lady of Mercbiston, the mother of John 
Napier, the inventor of logarithms. 3. That after her first 
husband's death she became the wife of Oliver Sinclair, 
designed of Pitcairns. 4. That she must have died before 

* He subsequently got letters of legitimation. 
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the 27th of August 1560, as her son the bishop was then 
served heir in the lands of Dunsyre, in which she and her 
husband Francis were conjunctly infeft. 5. That she was 
sister of Sir John Bellenden of Auchinoul, who was Lord 
Justice-Clerk from 1547 to 1577. 6. That Oliver Sinclair, 
the Bishop^s '^ guid-father,^^ and his Lordship^s commis- 
sioner was alive on the fifth of December 1560, having sur- 
vived his wife. 

The marriage of Sinclair and Katherine Bellenden was 
thus dissolved, having subsisted for twenty-three years. 
As the Bishop was between fifteen and sixteen years of age 
when his father died, and his mother married Oliver Sin- 
clair a year or two after her first husband's demise, this 
would make her, supposing she was about twenty when she 
had her son, about thirty-five when she espoused her second 
husband, the date of whose demise has not been ascertained. 
Of this marriage there were two daughters, Isabella and 
Alison, who married two brothers, James Hamilton, after- 
wards deigned of Bothwellhaugh, and David Hamilton of 
Monctonmaynis. The Regent was murdered by the former 
on the 10th day of January 1570-1, and his assassin, after a 
short interval, left the country, to which it is uncertain if 
he ever returned. Previous to his succeeding to Bothwell- 
haugh as heir of his father, he had become the husband of 
Sinclair's eldest daughter, Isabella — ^his brother of Monc- 
tonmaynis having taken her sister Alison as his wife. 

In this way Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was the nephew- 
in-law of Sir John Bellenden, the Lord Justice-Clerk, as 
well as cousin by marriage of the Bishop of Orkney. 

This is important, for it explains directly what Archbishop 
Spottiswood asserts in his valuable history. Speaking of 
Bothwellhaugh, he says, ^^This man had been imprisoned 
some time, and being in danger of his life, redeemed the 
same by making over a parcel of land in Lothian called 
Woodhouselee, that came to him by his wife, to Sir John 
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Bellenden, Justice-Clerk/^ Having been released he wished 
to get the lands back unconditionally, and sought the inter- 
ference of the Regent, who, it is evident, had no power to 
annul a conveyance proceeding from himself, and one, too, 
in favour of his wife's uncle, who had been her guardian 
whilst under-age. Discontented with the Regent, and 
intiuenced by *' the great promises made him by the fac- 
tion," he committed the abominable act for which his 
memory has been execrated by posterity. 

When Sir John Bellenden got the conveyance of Wood- 
houselee he was thoroughly aware of the treasonable practices 
of lus niece's husband, and although his influence procured 
the pardon of Bothwellhaugh, he, evidently for the protection 
of his niece, refused to reconvey the lands of Wood- 
houselee. Bellenden had been always ready to assist his 
brother-in-law's children. Thus, it is instructed by the 
book of the Official of St. Andrews, that upon the 13th of 
December 1546, "Isabella Sinclair filia naturalis Oliveri 
Sinclair et Katherine Bellentyne," with consent and assent 
of the said Oliver her father and lawful administrator, per- 
sonally present and consenting, sought that Sir John 
Sinclair, Provost of Restalrig, and Mr. John Bellentyne, son 
and apparent heir of Mr. Thomas Bellentyne of Auchinoule 
might be assigned as " curatores ad lites et negocia," wMch 
demand the judge granted, and they took the oath, *'de 
fideli administratione " accordingly. 

This surely is excellent proof of the interest the uncle 
took in the affairs of his niece, and is explanatory of the 
precautionary measure he subsequently adopted to secure 
her in the possession of her own private estate. Aware of the 
restless and rebellious practices of Bothwellhaugh, a staunch 
adherent of the Hamiltons, who were anxious to overturn 
the existing government, whilst procuring the pardon of 
his nephew-in-law, his Lordship insisted for and obtained 
a conveyance of Woodhouselee, resolving to retain the 
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estate till the time should arrive when he could safely 
reconvey it. He died before 1577, two years preyious to the 
parliamentary proceedings against Bothwellhaugh, Moncton* 
maynis and the Hamilton family. He was succeeded in his 
office of Lord Justice-Clerk by his son, Sir Lewis Bellenden, 
who obtained a crown right to Woodhouselee. Although 
the death of the Regent occurred in 1570>1, no judicial steps 
were taken against Bothwellhaugh and his brother Moncton- 
mainis, the husband of Alison, the younger sister of Isabella, 
until nine years had elapsed. No legal proceedings had 
previously been instituted against the two Hamiltons, owing, 
perhaps, to the disturbed state of the government and the 
changes of its rulers. At last in 1579 a summons of 
treason under authority of parliament was ordered to be 
executed against the Hamiltons, which, with other persons 
of higher position, included the names of ^* James Hamilton 
of Woodhouselee, callit James of Bothwellhauch ^^ and 
** David Hamilton of Monktonmaynis.*^ 

This summons required to be executed in due legal f orm^ 
and as regards these two men the citation was not edictal, 
which it ought to have been, had it been known that they 
had left Scotland, but "at their dwelling places in Bothwell- 
Tiauch, quhar baith their toiffis and family makis their resi- 
dence." Not finding the males, the messengers " delivered 
ane authentic copie hereof to ilk ane of their saidis toyffis^ 
quha refusit to resaif the same in their name." These two 
ladies had doubtlessly been advised as to the course they 
ought to follow, for a citation of this nature would not be 
worth anything, unless the husband's domicile was where 
they had their residence, of which fact there was no proof 
adduced. Neither was it shewn that Bothwellhaugh was 
in life, or that he was in the coimtry. Parliament paid no 
attention to any nicety of this kind, and the decree of for- 
faulture passed against all the persons included in the 
summons of treason. 
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Here was evidence of Sir John Bellenden^s sagacity, for, 
by taking the deed previously executed in his own favour, 
the estate of Woodhouselee was saved from being forfeited, 
which, had the title remained in the person of Bothwell- 
haugh, must have been the case, and his two nieces would 
have been ruined. 

How Isabel and Alison were treated by Sir Lewis Bellen- 
den, their cousin, does not appear. Woodhouselee was in- 
cluded in a royal charter, 25th April 1581, and it may be 
inferred that the ladies were alimented out of it by him. 
Both of them were alive in 1608, when an act was passed 
restoring the estate to them as ^^heretrices portionaris,*' 
and authorising them ^^peciable" to enter and ^^bruick 
and joiss (i.e., enjoy) the saidis landis,^' ordaining letters to 
be passed for their repossessing the same in ** tyme cuming 
after the date of these presentis.^* At the same time it 
was agreed ^^that the claim for previous rent should be 
given up," which no doubt was occasioned by the Bellendens 
having furnished the owners during their long extrusion 
with the means of subsistence. 

It can never now be afl^rmed that there is the slightest foun- 
dation for the rumour so generally circulated and so uni- 
versally believed, that the lady of Bothwellhaugh was ex- 
pelled from her own house by order of the Regent, and died 
in consequence, in the woods of Woodhouselee or Glencorse 
of cold and hunger. The story was just one of those politi- 
cal falsehoods which are got up for a purpose, and serve it 
just as well as if they were true. The Regent was popular, 
and such a report might have its effect in palliating the 
enormity of the crime. Queen Mary, when expressing her 
satisfaction at the deed, — which she thought the more of, 
as she had not been previously informed of Bothwellhaugh's 
intention, — while proposing to give the murderer a pension, 
assumes that it was done on her account, and not for any 
private injury. When Arthur Hamilton was executed 
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at Stirling in May 1578, he said he was informed by Claud 
Hamilton, commendator of Paisley — ^the ancestor of the 
Marquis of Abercorn — ^that James of Bothwellhaugh ob- 
tained infeftment of the himdred pound lands of Moncton, 
as a reward for the murder of the Regent. 

That the murder was perpetrated not for private revenge, 
but for a political motive, and for money, we feel assured ; 
certainly it could not be for the death of a lady who, in 1608, 
was peaceably put in possession of her own estate, of which 
she never would have been deprived, but for the treasonable 
practices of her husband. 

Anne Bothwell was the second cousin of Isabell Sinclair, 
and when the ladies of Woodhouselee were out of possession, 
in all probability she was seduced by her cousin Erskine, 
and, upon his refusal to marry her, went mad, and died 
miserably with her babe in the woods. This sad event 
occurred undoubtedly after the demise of her father the 
Bishop, which deprived her, whilst young, of his paternal 
guidance, and exposed her to those temptations which ended 
in her ruin. In course of time her private wrongs were for- 
gotten, whilst the legend circulated by Bothwellhaugh and 
his partizans was generally credited. The spirit of the Esk 
would easily enough be metamorphosed into the Lady of 
Bothwellhaugh, retaining the Christian name of Anne in 
place of Isabel, a circumstance which puzzled Miss Tytler, 
as we noticed in the prefatory remarks to " Lady Anne 
BothweU's Lament." 

The deprivation by the Regent of the lands of Wood- 
houselee, the gift of them to Bellenden, the expulsion of the 
Lady Bothwellhaugh, and her imaginary death, are thus 
proved to be fictitious. Consequently, we can only con- 
sider the murder as brought about by a powerful party that 
dreaded the talents and popularity of this illustrious man. 
The chief of the Hamiltons was next heir of the crown of 
Scotland, should death remove the boy king and his mother, 
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and had such an event happened, the existence of Murray 
must have been a stumbling-block in his path. 

The vicinity of Woodhouselee to Glencorse, the simi- 
larity of Bothwell to Bothwellhaugh, the belief in the 
pretended miserable death of the heiress of the former 
estate, and the real death of the living lady's cousin in the 
same locality, got, in process of time, to be all so much 
mixed up together, that the popular error is not at all sur- 
prising. 

It is rather a singular circumstance in relation to Anne 
Bothwell, that her brother, the first Lord Holyroodhouse, 
never called her seducer to account. The Bishop, their 
father, was a man of considerable spirit. He was one of 
the persons who went in pursuit of the Earl of Bothwell in 
the northern seas, where that celebrated personage, once 
Lord High Admiral of Scotland, thought he might, without 
much risk, indulge himself in acts of piracy. He was, 
however, vigorously chased, and only escaped by his supe- 
rior knowledge of the passages separating the islands over 
which he was once lord. On one of these occasions the 
** Unicorn," which was honoured by the presence of the prelate 
in the heat of pursuit, struck upon a rock. The Bishop 
had donned his garments as an ecclesiastic and his legal 
habiliments as a judge, and was at the time cased in 
armour as one of the Church militant. This martial attire 
nearly caused his death, for the boat which carried away 
his companions was so much crowded that it pushed off, 
leaving the Bishop behind ; but his lordship took a leap, 
which brought him, without upsetting the boat, into the 
centre of the crew to their infinite astonishment. This 
clerical flight was long remembered, and the rock called, in 
remembrance of the leap, the Unicorn, a name it still retains.* 

* The palace in Edinburgh of the Bishop is still in existence, and stands 
on an elevation below the east side of Bank Street, overlooking what was 
formerly called the North Loch of Edinburgh, now converted into gardens. 
It must have been a very pleasant residence, having a garden like most of 
the residences of that class in the metropolis, descending to the loch. 
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His son was more pacific The Enkines were very 
much patronized by King James. Moreover 'the sapient 
monarch detested fighting of every description. To rise in 
his favour, a candidate for office required to be peaceful 
Then the younger Bothwell was a judge, and his father^s 
suit of armour might not fit. His meekness met its reward, 
for alx)ut tlie same time that his relations were reseated 
in Woodhouselee, he, by his master's favour, was enrolled 
among the Scotish peers in 1607 as Lord Haly-rud-hous — 
for so he spells his title. The title has been in abeyance ever 
since the death last century of Henry Lord Holyroodhouse. 



IV.— AH I CLORIS.* 

The present version is taken from the first edition of the 
*' Mulberry Garden," London, 1675, p. 38, as sung by 
Victoria : — 

*' Ah Cloris! that I now could sit 
As unconcem'd, as when 
Tour infant beauty conld beget 
No pleasure, nor no pain. 

** When I the Dawn ns*d to admire, 
And prais'd the coining day, 
I little thought the growing fire 
Must take my Rest away. 

'*Tour Charms in harmless Childhood lay 
Like metals in the mine ; 
Age fh>m no face took more away 
Than youth conceal'd in thine. 

" But as your Charms insensibly 
To their perfection prest, - 
Fond Love us unperceiy'd did flye, 
And in my bosom rest. 

'* My passion with your beauty grew, 
And Cupid at my heart, 

• Page 225. 
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Still M your mother fliTonr'd you, 
Threw a new flaming Dart 

**Each glori'd in their wanton ]>art 
To make a Lorer, he ; 
Employ 'd the utmost of his art 
To make a Beauty, she. 

** Though now I slowly bend to love, 
Uncertain of my Fate, 
If your iklr self my Chains approve, 
I shall my freedom hate. 

** LoTers, like dying men, may well 
At first disordered be. 
Since none alive can truly tell 
What fortune they must see." 

For nearly a century and a half this elegant lyric has 
been received as the veritable production of President 
Forbes, of Culloden. Having been sung to the tune of 
** Gilderoy," a popular and pleasing air of doubtful origin, 
but claimed as a Scotish one, the error was perpetuated, 
till it was detected by the late Mr. C. K. Sharpe, who in a 
MS. note communicated by him, while the new edition of 
Johnston^s Musical Museum was preparing for the press, 
pointed out that it was the composition of Sir Charles 
Sedley, and was to be foimd in his comedy of the " Mul- 
berry Garden," printed at London, 1675, 4to.* It had 
previously appeared in the "New Academy of Compli- 
ments," &c., 1671, compiled by " the most refined wits of 
the age," amongst whom is included " Sir C. S." 

In the title to the first edition, Sir Charles calls himself 
Sidley, and his dedication to La Belle Stuartf is subscribed 
Charles Sidley. In the Baptismal Register of St. Giles in 
the Fields, in 1687, Catherine, afterwards created Countess 
of Dorchester, is baptized as the daughter of " Sir Charles 

* Page 88-9. 

t Duchess of Richmond. See Gramont's Memoirs, by Count Hamilton. 
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Sidley/^ born on the 2l8t, and baptized on the 29th Decem- 
ber of that year. In his comedy called Bellamira, or the 
Mistress, printed in 1687, 4to., he calls himself Sedly, and 
he does the same in the tragedy of Anthony and Cleopatra, 
printed in 1690, 4to. It may be remarked that his father 
was uniformly called Sir John Sedley. 

The comedy of the '* Mulberry Giurden " has considerable 
merit, for the plot is good, although a little involved ; but 
the effect is much injured by being written partly in rhyme, 
and partly in blank verse. The author, in his dedication to 
the celebrated beauty Frances, Duchess of Richmond and 
Lennox, says, the trifle '* I now offer to your Grace, you 
were so kind to, when it was in loose sheets, that by degrees 
you have trained it up to the confidence of appearing in 
print before you." How her grace could receive as a com- 
pliment the declaration of her having corrected the MS. of 
the comedy before it was printed, is difficult to imagine, as 
it is written in that free and indelicate style which was 
so common during the reign of Charles II. Her Grace was 
married in April 1667, and the comedy was acted for the 
first time next year. It was not, however, published until 
three years after the death of the Duke, which occurred in 
1672 ; so that, if he ever witnessed the performance of the 
drama, he probably did not know how much his Lady had 
to do with its preparation for the stage. The Duchess sur- 
vived her husband about thirty years, having died on the 
15th October, 1702. 

Eitson, the editor of the Culloden Papers, Mr. William 
Stenhouse, and Dr. Robert Chambers have all made the 
same mistake as to the authorship. As the song was 
printed years before the President was bom, " this tender 
tale," as Mr. 0. E. Sharpe remarks of Forbes *^and Miss 
Rose, goes for nothing." 
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v.— LETTER FROM JAMES, EARL OF ANGUS, TO 
HIS FATHER, JAMES, SECOND MARQUIS OF 
DOUGLAS* 

{From the original letter in the Library of the Faculty of 

Advocates,) 

Dougks says that Lord Angus raised for the service of 
the nation in one day a regiment of 1800 men, subsequently 
called the 26th foot, of which he was appointed Colonel, 
19th April, 1689. This does not agree with the details in 
the following letter. 

** My Lord, 

^^ I cannot express the extream trouble and 
grief it IS to me to be so long without hearing from your 
Lordship. Since it is now near four months that neither Mr. 
Oranstoun nor I have had the honour of one letter, tho^ we 
have wrote several times, both of us. So I am assured that 
our lett^s must have miscarryed, since the circumstances I 
am now under, are so difficult, and of so great importance, 
both to me, and if I dare say so, to your Lordship also, 
and the family I have the honour to belong to, that if you 
had gott my letters, you would not have been so long of 
letting me know your oonmiands. This made me take the 
resolution some days ago to write to my Lord Drumlanrigg 
and the Master of Stairs, and to intreat that they, together 
with the Duke of Queensbury, Melvill, Tarbat, and Car- 
michell, being all at Court, would consider upon my case, 
and upon what might be the properest'course for me to take, 
[and] give your Lordship advice of their opinion in a letter. 
My Lord, I know too well your Lordship's goodness and 
kindness to me beyond most fathers, and much beyond 
whatever I shall be able in my life to acknowledge with the 
dntifulness that becomes me, and therefore can protest to 

* Page 270. 
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you that I had no" other, neither design nor prospect in 
writing to London then simply this, that these persons being 
the nearest relatives of our family, and those whom I always 
have observed most concerned in both your Lordship and 
in me, I was persuaded that being all at Court, they would 
have a further view of things, and be more able to judge 
truly what would be fittest for me to do, than either they 
themselves or your Lordship could do, being only in Scotland, 
where they could not so narrowly see the state of things. 
I know not wheather they will be so good as to doe what I 
desired of them ; but I^m sure, my Lord, that all I can ever 
expect or pretend to hereafter, my honour in the eyes of all 
the world, and all that ought to be dear to a gentleman, 
are most deeply concerned in my conduct at this time. I 
have been assured, both by my Lord Drumlanrigg and others, 
that if I had been in the campagne last year, when Leuten- 
ant GrenlL Douglas dyed, I had got the Regiment of Guards, 
and tho^ that's a post more honourable and lucrative than 
any I can expect to get for many years to come, yet, my 
Lord, if you knew the censures past upon my absence, Fm 
peisuaded you would not believe my missing of that prefer- 
ment is not then greater in loss I suffer by it. The Master 
of Stairs particullarly can inform your Lordship how much 
to my dishonour all the Grenerall Officers of the Army, all 
the Court, and all perhaps that knew me in the Army, 
spoke of my being here, while others, that were both 
younger men of quality, and only sons as well as I, were 
there serving as volunteers, tho' they had not half the 
obligation to do so that lies upon me, considering that mf 
Regiment lies there in actuall service, and how these reflec- 
tions went so far as to be spoken in the King's bedchamber, 
and even in his Majestie's own hearing, till the King had 
the goodness to take it upon himself, and tell the Companie 
that he had commanded me for the last summer to f oUow 
my studies. Tho' this was a great goodness in the king to 
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tu6f yet, my Lord, I may say it saved but little of my 
honour, since even Lord Portland, the king's own favourite, 
notwithstanding he both knew at the Hague the king 
had discharged me, and heard his Majesty own it again in 
the Camp, yet after that, spoke seriously of it both to my 
Lord Drumlanrigg and Sir John Dalrymple, and fell a 
laughing at their alleging the king's commands, either as a 
thing procured expressly by my friends from the king, or 
at best commanded by his Majesty out of mere bounty and 
goodness, because he observed ray relations averse from my 
serving of him ; and Portland told them further that these 
commands were not to be obeyed by a young man like me, 
and that however the king had commanded me not to make 
the Campagne, yet to be sure he would not be ill pleased to 
see me disobey him, and that I would find it to be to my 
great interest as well as honour to doe it. Besides, when 
the king spoke to the Master of Stairs last Spring at the 
Hague, to discharge me from, he told him expressly that he 
would not hinder me the next year, which, coming from the 
king, any man would interpret as a positive command. 
Lieutenant-Gfenerall Douglas, tho' but few days in the camp, 
was pleased both to his nephew and Sir Thomas Douglas in 
that time to show great consem in me, and spoke of my 
absence in so strong terms, that he told them that it had 
better for me to have been there, tho' I should come bare- 
foot, and without a whole coat; and was pleased to say 
that the next year he would come himself, and pull me from 
Uttrecht to the camp, tho' he should be obliged to seek a 
contribution from my friends, that are officers in the Army, 
for my subsistence there, since it was the only way I had 
both to make my own fortune, and contribute to the 
establishing of the familly I belonged to ; and Major-General 
Talmash spoke of my absence with great heat to my 
Leiutenant-Oollonell, and told I would ruin myself and 
familly by it, notwithstanding he knew well enough thUt 
the king had commanded me to stay here. 
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When these people, who are all my friends, have spoke of 
my being from the campaign, agree, your Lordship may be 
pleased to consider what other persons, both princes and Gen- 
erall Officers of the allies, among most of whom I have the 
honour to be known, at the least in a generall acquaintance, 
will say of it, and with what freedom they will pass their 
censure upon me. I am not capable to make these deep reflec- 
tions upon my own interest that your Lordship and others 
of your relations, who are much wiser than I, can do ; but it 
seems obvious to me, that, considering the low circumstances 
of our family, it will be impossible for me ever to raise my- 
self, or indeed to live as your son ought to do, I have the 
King's favour, and be able to obtain both his Majesty's pro- 
tection or some pension or place to help me, and relieve 
your Lordship of the burden of maintaining me hearafter ; 
and I find that the wisest of those that are about the Court 
think not only that the making of a campagne will be the 
surest way to get some part in his Majesty's good graces, 
but that unless I doe it, I can never have the face to pretend 
hearafter at Court to anything, nor any of my frinds 
the Confidence to solicit for me ; and for my own part, if 
I can make but this campagne as I hope, it will remove the 
foul censures that have been passed on my last year's ab- 
sence, so if I do not make it, I don't see that I can ever 
without shame and confusion look any man of honour in 
the face herefter, either at home or abroad, and I have rea- 
son to apprehend that I'll be looked upon by all men as a 
Coward, and one that is a dishonour to your Lordship and 
to the family, and I believe that the only part that will be 
left fittest for me after it, would be that your Lordship 
should call me home, and let me spend my life as a private 
gentleman in the country. I hope your Lordship will not 
condemn me for it, if the sense of this touches me so near, 
since all that ought to be dear to man upon earth seems to 
be lying at the stake with me in it ; and when people con- 
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skier the race I am come off and the illustrious things done 
by our predecessors, it will serve but to heighten any 
blame and confusion on and encrease the world's contempt 
of me. Therefore I. earnestly b^, my dearest Lord, by all 
your Lordship's goodness to me, and by all the kind affection 
you have ey er been pleased to shew to me all my life hitherto, 
that you would consider on this as a thing oanoems your 
own honour and the honour of the family of Douglas, as 
well as mine in particular, and that if it be possible in any 
way of the world, you would let me wait upon the King, 
this summer, though I should do it in ever so poor and 
mean a way. I know your Lordship's straits,* and the diffi- 
culty you may have to live, much less to furnish me money 
upon this occasion, and I do not see well how it can be 
done, but if there were any possibility of it, I'm persuaded 
it will be laying out money the most profitable way that 
ever I can spend it, even in point of interest, and tiiat it 
will be a fair if not a certain way of giving the access to 
obtain things hereafter of the King that may do much 
more than making what has been given out on this occa- 
sion. And besides I have heard both my Lord Drumlang- 
rigg and the Master of Stairs say as well since the cam- 
payne as last spring, while we were upon this subject, that 
if your Lordship consented once freely to my making a 
campaign, they were persuaded there might be some sum 
of money got from the Eang to put me in a condition to do 
it with ; and I persuaded myself that both they two, and 
my Lord Carmichael would need but to be desired by your 
Lordship to do something for me in it. But the season is 
now so far advanced, that I know not what to do, since it 
is very Hke the King's selfe will be in the fields before eight 

* These difflcolties irere owing chiefly to the Chamberlain, Lawrie or Lowrie 
of Blackwood, at least such was the assertion before the Privy Council of 
the step-mother of the Marqaess, who had taken as her second husband the 
Earl of Sutherland. 
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or Dine weeks at farthest, and however small an 
I have, there will still be many things that will be of am 
absolnte necessity for me in case yon allow me to goe, and 
which I will have but a very short time to prepare. I en- 
treat therefore your Lordship will let me know your oom- 
mands as soon as it is possible, for there is now no time to 
loose, and I 'm sure you will be satisfied that it is necessary 
it be determined to, one way or another before the King 
comes over here, since if I be not to make the campayne, I 
believe it would not do ill so soon as your Lordship comes 
to a resolution, if you should write to the Secretary and 
Dmmlanrigg to see if they can fall upon any way to obtain 
any thing from the King to help to make an equipage. I 
only long to hear from your Lordship. I know you will 
oonmiand me nothing, but what shall be fittest for me to 
doe, so I trust to it, and shall strive in all things while I 
live to carry always as becomes. 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship^s most dutifully obedient 
and most affectionate Son, 

Angus. 
" Utrecht, Jany. 1692." 

Amongst the family portraits at one time preserved in the 
old house of Alloa, there was one said to be of the Earl of 
Angus, ''*' killed at the battle of Almanza." This must be a 
mistake, as there was no Earl of Angus killed there. The 
only child of Lady Barbara Erskine was Earl of Angus, and 
as he was killed at the battle of Steinkirk, it is more pro- 
bable that it was a portrait of him. The magazine in which 
this appeared was printed long prior to the burning of the 
house, which took place some years afterwards. 

By this disastrous event many of the most valuable 
articles belonging to the Mar family perished. The only 
part of the edifice saved was the old tower, erected, it is 
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said, prior to 1313. The *^ Scots Magazine ^' says, that at this 
fire *^ the books and papers, with a considerable part of 'the 
furniture, were saved, and most of the pictures, though we 
have to regret the loss of an original picture of Mary Queen 
of Scots, painted on copper, and a basin and ewer, the am- 
bassador's present from Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Mar, 
the treasurer of Scotland, which fell a prey to the fiames."* 
Whether the portrait of Lord Angus escaped destruction is 
not mentioned. 



VI.— REV. J. GOODWIN.t 

The Rev. John Croodwin died in the seventy-second year 
of his age, in the year 1665. There is a cotemporary print 
of him, with a windmill over his head, and a weather-cock 
upon it, 4to. This has been engraved by Richardson to 
illustrate Grainger's valuable and amusing but now very 
much neglected ** Biographical History of Englaiid." 

In this work the following account of Groodwin occurs : — 
" John Goodwin, minister of Coleman Street, was a man 
who made more noise in the world than any other person 
of his age, rank, and profession. He had the hardiness to 
introduce Arminianism among the Calvinists, which he 
bravely and zealously defended both in his sermolis and 
writings. It is hard to say whether he displayed more 
courage in attacking or repelling the enemy. It is certain 
that he had a very powerful body to deal with,, as it was 
said that ^ he, a man by himself, was against every man, 
and had every man against him.' His genius seemed to be 
adapted to polemical divinity, and to an age of faction and 
tumult. He was appointed by the council of war to attend 
upon Charles I. a little before his execution. This was 

* Sicots Magazine. f Page 274. 
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deemed an insult upon fallen majesty; as no man more 
eagerly promoted or more zealously defended the murder of 
the king. His discourses and writings on this subject were 
well remembered at the Restoration, but it was also remem- 
bered that he had sown the seeds of division among the 
sectaries, which is supposed to have saved his life." 

In the " Nonconformists' Memorial," by Samuel Palmer, 
2d edition, 8vo, London, 1778, vol. i., p. 15, there is the 
following account of Groodwin. After mentioning that he 
was a Master of Arts of Queen's College, Cambridge, the 
writer says, ^^ He was a learned divine, and a smart dispu- 
tant, but of a peculiar mould, being a republican, an inde- 
pendent, and a thorough Arminian. He came to the living 
of Coleman Street, December 18, 1633, and was turned out 
in 1645 by the committee for plundered ministers, because 
he refused to baptize the children of his parishioners pro- 
miscuously, and to administer the sacrament to his whole 
parish. 

*^ Exception being taken at some things in his writings 
on these and other subjects, he challenged any of the London 
clergy to a disputation. Mr. W. Jenkyn, at that time a 
zealous Presbyterian, though afterwards softened, entered 
the lists with him." For the details of this disputation re- 
ference is made to Neal's " History of the Puritans, vol. ii., 
p. 266. He had a private meeting in Coleman parish at 
the Restoration, and not being satisfied with the terms of 
the Uniformity Act, lived and died a Nonconformist. 

He was excepted out of the act of indemnity 12 Car. H., 
for having written a defence of Charles the First's^murder, 
which book was, along with Milton's, burnt by the common 
hangman." Granger^s remark that he was a man by him- 
self, is then given, and the writer concludes thus, " He was 
very eager and warm in whatsoever he engaged. He had 
a clear head, a fluent tongue, a penetrating spirit, and a 
marvellous faculty in descanting on Scripture ; and, with all 
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liis faultB, (iiitBt bcowneil lo hnve been & conBiderahle raau." 
A Ikl of his principal works foUowB, bnt amongst tliise 
no nmntioii has Ixxn made of any puetieal productions, and 
DO mt^ution maile of the rare little book from vbich the 
spiritual song on the battle of Worceeler hu been extracted. 
Goodwin was a Norfolk man. He became fellow of 
Queen's College in Cambridge in 1617. Lambeth MSS., 
No. 805. The two spiritual BOngB of ThanliBgiviDg for the 
defeat of the Sootiah army at Worcester, one of which ie 
included in the present collection, do not sa; much for his 
lyrical powers. Thej shew more zeal than poetry. Diffov^ 
ing from him in most of his opinions, the Editor holds 
mail so uncompromisingly firm to his principles, aititlod' 
every resfieot, — for he was no time-Berver. 
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